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LETTER XXII. 
Mr. GRAY % Dr. WHARTON. 
Pembroke-Hall, March 25, 1756. 


Fro I had no reaſonable excuſe for 


myſelf before I received your laſt Letter, 
yet ſince that time I have had a pretty good one; 


having been taken up in quarrelling with Peter- 


houſe , and in removing myſelf from thenceto 
Vol. II. B Pembroke. 


The Reaſon of Mr. Gray's changing his College, which 
is here only glanced at, was in few words this: Two or three 
young Men of Fo tun, who lived in the ſame ftair-caſe, had 
and carried their ill behaviour ſo far as frequently to awaken 
him at midnight. Aer having borne with their inſults long- 
er chan might reaſonably have been expected, even from « 
man of his warmth of temper, Mr. Gray complaiaed to the 


Governing 


„ 


BY 

Pembroke. This may be looked upon as a ſort 
of era in a life ſo barren of events as mine; yet 
I ſhall treat it in Voltaire's manner, and only tell 
you that I left my Lodgings becauſe the rooms 
were noiſy, and the people of the houſe uncivil. 
This is all I would chuſe to have ſaid about it; 
but if you in private ſhould be curious enough 
to enter into a particular detail of facts and minute 
circumſtances, the Bearer, who was witneſs to 
them, will probably ſatisfy you. All I ſhall ſay 
more is, that I am for the preſent extremely well 
lodged here, and as quiet as in the Grand Char- 
treuſe; and that every body (even Dr. Long 
himlelfF are as civil as they could be to * Mary 
of Valens in perſon. 

With regard to any advice I can give you a- 
bout your being Phyſician to the Hoſpital, I 
frankly own it ought to give way to a much bet- 
ter judge, eſpecially ſo difintereſted a one as Dr. 
Heberden. I love refuſals no more than you do. 
But as to your fears of Effluvia, I maintain that 
one ſick rich patient-has more of peſtilence and 
putrefaction about him than a whole ward of ſick 
The fimilitude between the Italian Republics 
and thoſe of ancient Greece has often ſtruck me 
Governing part of the Society; and not thinking that his re- 
monſtrance was ſufficiently attended to, quitted the College. 
The flight manne: in which he mentions this affair, when 
writing to. one of his moſt intimate friends, certainly does 


honour to the placability of bis diſpoſition. 
* Foundreſ: of the College. 
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TY 
as it does you. I do not wonder that Sully's Me- 
moirs have highly entertained you; but cannot 
agree with you in thinking himor his maſter two 


of the beſt men in the world. The King was in- 
deed one of the beſt- natured men that ever lived; 
ut it is owing only to chance that his intended 
with Madame d'Eftre&s or with the 
Marquiſe de Verneuil, did not involve him and 
the kingdom in the moſt ĩnextricable confuſion ; 
and his deſign upon the Princeſs of Conde (in 
his old age) worſe fill, As to the Miniſter, 
der of Henry, has quite ruined him in my eſ- 
teem, and deſtroyed all the merit of that honeſt 
ſurly pride for which I honoured him before; 
yet I own that, a8 Kings and Miniſters go, they 
were both extraordinary men. Pray look at 
the end of Birch's State Papers of Sir J. Ed- 
monds, for the character of the French Court 
at that time; it is written by Sir George Ca- 
rew. 

You ſhould have received Maſon's preſent * 
laſt Saturday. I deſire you to tell me your cri- 
tical opinion of the New Odes, and alſo whe- 
ther you have found out two lines, which he has 
inſerted in his third to a friend, which are ſu- 
perlative 7. We do not expect the world, 


The four Odes which I had juſt publiſhed ſeparately. 
FI ſhould leave the Reader to gueſs (if he thought it 
worth his while) what this Couplet was, which is here 
— Og 4 

clude 


1 


which is juſt going to be invaded, will beflow 
much attention on them ; if you hear any thing, 
you will tell us. TIER | 


— * — — — — — — 


LETTER XXIII. 


Mr. ner to Dr. WHARTON. | 


"Fre 14, 1756. 
OUGH 1 1 
| kindneſs and partiality to me, I am yet 
much pleaſed at the good opinion you ſeem to 
have of the Bard: I have not, however, done 
a word more than the little you have ſeen, ha- 
ving been in a very liſtleſs, unpleaſant, and 
auutile ſtate of mind for this long time, for 
which I ſhall beg you to preſcribe me ſomewhat 
and agglutinant, left it turn to a 

confirmed Pthiſis. 
I recommend two little French books to you, 
one called Memoirs de M. de la Porte; it has 
all 'the air of ſimplicity and truth, and contains 
Anne of Auſtria and Cardinal Mazarine. The 


a Compliment to Mr. Gray, in which part he 
. as thoſe lines were written with 
the greater care. To ſecure, therefore, my Friend from 
| any imputation of Vanity, whatever becomes of myſelf, L 
mall here inſert the paſſage. 

While thro' the weft, where finks the crimſon Day, 
Meek Twilight flowly ſails, and waves her banners grey. | 


L 8.9 
other is in two ſmall volumes, Memoirs dc 
Madame Staal.” The facts are no great mat- 
ter, but the manner and vivacity make them 
intereſting. ' She was a ſort of Conhdante to 
the late Dutcheſs of Maine, and impriſoned a 
long time on her account during the , 

I ought before now to have thanked for 
your kind offer, which I mean ſoon to accept, 
for a-reaſon which to be ſure can be none to you 
and Mrs. Wharton ; and therefore I think it my 
duty to give you notice of it. I have told you 
already of my mental ailments; and it is a very 
poſſible thing alſo that I may be bodily ill again 
in town, which I would not chuſe to be in a dirty 
inconvenient lodging; where, perhaps, my nurſe 
might ſtifle me with a pillow ; and therefore it 
is no wonder if I prefer your houſe : but 1 tell 
you of this in time, that if either of you are 
frightened at the thoughts of a ſick body, you 
may make a handſome excuſe and- ſave your- 
ſelves this trouble. You are not however to 
imagine my illneſs is in eſſe; no it is only in 
poſſe; otherwiſe I ſhould be ſcrupulous of bring- 
ing it home to you. I think I ſhall be with you 
in about a fortnight. 


33 LE T- 
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LETTER XXIV. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


Stoke, Fuly 25, 1956. 


Feel a contrition for my long ſilence ; and 

yet perhaps it is the laſt thing you trouble 
your head about. Nevertheleſs I will be as ſor- 
Ty as if you took it ill. I am ſorry to ſee you 
Jo punQilious as to ſtand upon anſwers, and ne- 
ver to come near me till I have regularly left 
my name at your door, like a Mercer's Wife, 
that imitates people who go a viſiting. I would 
forgive you this, if you could poſkbly ſuſpe& 
I were doing any thing that I liked better; for 
at my negligence, which has ſomewhat in it 
like kindneſs: But you know I am at Stoke, 
hearing, ſecing, doing abſolutely nothing. Not 
ſuch a nothing as you do at "Tunbridge, 


che- 
quered and diverſified with a ſucceſſion of fleet- 


ing colours ; but heavy, lifeleſs, without form 
and void ; ſometimes almoſt as black as the mo- 
ral of Voltaire's Lifbon *, which angers you 
ſo. I had no more muſcular inflations, and 
am only troubled with this depreſſion of mind. 
You will not expect therefore I ſhouldgive you 
any account of my Ferve, which is at beſt” 


® His reer fur ls Detrudinn de Libs, publiſhed about 


that time, 


Ly 1 
{you know) of ſo delicate a conſtitution, and 
has ſuch weak nerves, as not to ſtir out of its 
chamber above three days in a year. But 1 
ſhall enquire after yours, - and why it is off 
again ? It has certainly worſe nerves that mine, 
if your Reviewers have frighted it. Sure I 
{not to mention a ſcore of - your other 'Critics) 
e 
Midwives and Parſons + that ever 
were born. Pray give me leave to aſk you do 
you find yourſelf tickled with the commendati- 
ons of ſuch people? {for you have your ſhare 
of theſe too) I dare fay not; your vanity has 
certainly a better taſte. And can then the cen- 
ſure of ſuch ctitics move you; I own it is an 
umpertinence in theſe gentry to talk of one at 
all either in good or in bad ; but this we muſt 
all ſwallow : I mean not only we that write, 
but all the u that ever did any thing to be 
talked of. . 

While I am * 
rejoice to find that the genial influences of this 
fine ſeaſon, which produce nothing in me, 
have batched high and unimaginable fantaſies 
in you f. I ſee, methinks, as I fit on Snow- 
don, ſome glimpſe of Mona and her haunted 
ſhades, and hope we ſhall be very good neigh- 


7 The Reviewers at the time were ſuppoſed to be of 


theſe profeſſions. 
Ti had ſent him my firſt idea of Caractacus, drawn out 


B 4 bours. 


in u ſhort argument. 


TY 


*®, i 0 
bours. Any Druidical anecdotes that I can 
meet with, I will be ſure to ſend you when | 
return to Cambridge; but I cannot pretend to 
be learned without books, or to know the 
Druids from modern biſhops at this diſtance. 
I can only tell you not to go and take Mona 
for the Iſle of Man: it is Angleſey, a tract of 
plain country, very fertile, but pictureſque 
only from the view it has of Caernarvonſhire, 
from which it is ſeparated by the Menai, a 
narrow arm of the ſea. Forgive me for ſup- 
poſing in you ſuch a want of erudition. 

I congratulate you on our glorious ſucceſſes 
in the Mediterranean. Shall we go in time, 
and hire a houſe together in Switzerland? It is 
a fine poetical country to look at, and nobody 
there will underſtand a word we ſay or 


— 


LETTER XXV. 


Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


Cambridge, May, 1757. 
U are ſo ſorgetful of me that I ſhould 
not forgive it, but that I ſuppoſe CaraQta- 
cus may be the better for it. Yet I hear 
nothing from him neither, in ſpite of his 
promiſes ; there is no faith in man, no not in 
2 Welch 


[ 9 ] 
Welchman ; and yet Mr. Pay * bei hank fave, 
and ſcratched out ſuch raviſhing blind harmo- 
ny, ſuch tunes of a thouſand years old, with 
names enough to choak you, as have ſet all this 
learned Body a dancing, and inſpired them with 
due reverence for my old Bard his countryman, 
whenever he ſhall appear. Mr. Parry, you 
muſt know, has put my Ode in motion again, 
and has brought it at laſt to a concluſion. Tis 
to him, therefore, that you owe the treat which 
I ſend you encloſed ; namèly, the breaſt and 
_ merry-thought, and ppp” the chicken 
which I have been chewing ſo long, that I 
would give the world for neck-beef or cow-heel. 

You will obſerve, in the beginning of this 

thing, ſome alterations of a few words, partly 
for improvement, and partly to avoid repeti- 
tions of like words and rhymes ; yet I have not 
got rid of them all; the fix laſt lines of the 
fifth ſtanza are new, tell me whether they will 
do. I am well aware of many weakly things 
towards the concluſion, but I hope the end itſelf 
will do; give me your full and true opinion, 
and het ant pan difiberation, but forthwith. 
Mr. Hurd himſelf allows that Zyon port is not 
too bold for Queen Elizabeth. 


| „ and who was 
B th Gare. bin defoncy. Se" 


Bs end x " There 


3...» = 
I have got the old Scotch Ballad on which 
* was founded; it is divine, and as 


LETTER XXVI. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. HURD. 


Stabe, Auguſt 25, 1757- 
' DO not know why you ſhould thank me for 

what you had a right and title to + ; but at- 
tribute it to the exceſs of your politeneſs ; and 


| * He had a high opinion of this firſt Drama of Mr. Home, 
in a letter to another friend, dated Auguſt 10, this year, he 
ſays, © I am greatly ſtruck with the Tragedy of Douglas, 
though it has infinite faulte: the Author ſeems to me to 
have retrieved the true Language of the ſtage, which had 
deen loſt for theſe hundred years; and there is one ſcene 
« (between Matilda and the old Peaſant) ſo maſterly, that 
n ſtrikes me blind to all the defects in the world.” The 
— irryods.cogenhboareggens wabo | 
aſter the date of this letter. | 
+ A prfen of bi e Findci Ode juſt then range 


1 1 
made me the ſame compliment. As your ac- 
quaintance in the Univerſity (you ſay) do me 
the honour to admire, it would be ungenerous in 
me not to give them notice, that they are doing 
a very unfaſhionable thing ; for all people of 
condition are agreed not to admire, nor even to 
underſtand. One very great Man, writing to 
an acquaintance of his and mine, ſays that he 
had read them ſeven or eight times; and that 
now, when he next ſees him, he ſhall not have 
above thirty to-aſk. - Another (a Peer) 
believes. that the laſt Stanza of the ſecond Ode 
relates to King Charles the Firſt and Oliver 
Cromwell. Even my friends tell me they do 
not ſucceed,” and write me moving topics of 
conſolation on that bead. In ſhort, I have 
heard of nobody but an Actor and a Doctor of 
+ An extract from à letter to Doctor Wharton, dated 
October 7, 1767, will explain this: Dr. Warburton is 
come to town, and I am told likes them extremely; he 
<< ſays the world never paſſed fo juſt an opinion upon any 
<< thing as upon them; for that in other things they have af- 
< fefted to like or diflike: whereas here they own they do 
< not underſtand, which he looks upon to be very true; but 
yet thinks they underſtand them as well as Milton or Shake- 
<« ſpear, whom they are obliged, by faſhion, to admire. Mr. 
_ < Gurrick's complimentary verſes to me yon have ſeen; Lam 
told they were printed in the Chronicle of laſt 
The Critical Review is in raptures; but miſtakes che Ko- 
lian Lyre for the Harp of Zdlus, and on this pleaſant error 
< founds both « compliment and a criticiſm. This is all 1 
= have heard that Ggnifies any thing.” 


[ 12 ] 

Oh yes « Lady of quality, («fiend of Maſon's) 
is a great reader. She knew there was a 

compliment to Dryden, but never ſuſpected 


T | 
ty were about. to tell hat 
rom this mention of Maſon's name 

think, perhaps, 2060 2003 eo 
No ſuch thing; 1 have not heard from him 
theſe two months. I will be ſure to ſcold in 
my own name, as well as in yours. I rejoice 
to hear you are ſo ripe for the preſs, and fo 
voluminous ; not for my own ſake only, whom 
you flatter with the hopes of ſeeing your la- 
bours both public and private, but for yours 
too, for to be employed is to be happy. This 
principle of mine (and I am convinced of its 
truth) has, a3 uſual, no influence on my prac- 
tice. I am alone, and enge to the laſt degree 
yet do nothing. Indeed. I have one excuſe ; 
my health {which you have ſo kindly inquired 
after) is not extraordinary, ever fince I came 
hither. It is no great malady, but ſeveral little 
| ones, that ſeem brewing no good to me. It 
will be a particular pleaſure to me to hear 
whether Content dwells in Leiceſterſhire, and 


how ſhe entertains herſelf there. Only do 
not 
be too happy, 3 


LET- 


lineſs of Cambridge. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


| Stoke, Sept. 28, 1757. 
J HAVE g. H defired Mr. Stonehewer to tell 

you) read over CaraQtacus twice, not with 
pleaſure only, but with emotion. You may ſay 
what you will ; but the contrivance, the man- 
ners, the intereſts, the paſſions, and the expreſ- 
ſion, go beyond the dramatic part * of your 
Flfrida, many many leagues. I even ſay (though 
you will think me a bad judge of this) that the 
World will like it better. I am firuck with the 
Chorus, who are not there merely to ſing and 


dance, but bear throughout a principal part in 
the action; and have (beſide the Coſtume, 


the firſt Ode, the others were not then written; and although 
the dramatic part was brought to à concluſion, yet it was af- 
terwards in many places altered. He was miſtaken with re- 
gard to the opinion the world would have about it. That 
world, which uſually loves to be led in ſuch matters, rather 
than form an opinion for itſelf, was taught a different ſenti- 
ment; and one of its leaders went ſo far as to declare, that 
he never knew a ſecend work: fall fo mack below a rl from 
the ſame hand. To oppoſe Mr. Gray's judgment to his, 1 
muſt own gives me ſome ſatisfaction ; and to enjoy it I am 
willing to riſk that imputation of vanity, which may probably 
fall to my ſhare for having publiſhed this Letter. I muſt add, 
however, that ſome of my friends adviſed it for the ſake of 
. which they houghe $00 nalubl 
to be ſuppreſſed. 2 

which 


(14 1 
wich is excellent) as much a character of their 
own, as any other perſon, I am charmed with 
all is loſt, they reſolve to confront the Roman 
General, and fpit in his face. But now I'am 
ages tell you wiki, tenchys ena maſh from | 


of the ſcene before him 3 nor is the defcorigtion 
at all too long. I am glad to find the two 
young men are Cariiſmanduz's ſons. They in- 
tereſt me far more. I love people of condition. 
They were men before thai nobody knew : one 
could not make them a bow if one had met them 
at a public place. 
I always admired that interruption of the 
Druids to Evelina, Peace, virgin, peace, &c. and 
chiefly the abftrad7 idea perſonified. (to uſe the 
words of a Critic) at the end of it. "That of 
CaraQtacus, Would ſave my Queen, dec. and 
ſtill more that, I h it, reverend Fathers, tis 
Hase high will, &c. to I've done, begin the 
rites / This latter is exemplary for the expreſ- 
fion (always the great point with me); I do not 
mean by expreſſion the mere choice of words, 


total ſubverſion of the period that charms me. 
All that uſhers in the incantation from Try we 


T3 

— con do, 1 am delighted with in 
quite another way ; for this is pure poetry, as 
it ought to be, forming the proper tranſition, 
and leading on the mind to that till purer poe- 
try that follows it. 

In the beginning of the ſucceeding act I ad- 
mire the Chorus again, 1s it t now the four, 
the holy hour, &c. and their evaſion of a lie, 
Say ft thou, proud Boy, dec. and ſleep with the 


Vellinus, and the probekility of kis Aury, the 
diſtruſt of the Druids, and their reaſoning with 
CaraQtacus, and particularly that, *Tis meet 
thou ſbould'ſt, thou art a King, &c. and Mark me, 
Prince, the time will come, when Deſiiny, &c. are 
well and happily imagined. A-propos of the 
laſt ſtriking paſſage 1 have mentioned, I am go- 
ing to make a digreſſion. 

When we treat a ſubject, where the manners 
are almoſt loſt in antiquity, our ſtock of ideas 
ing frequently on, one image. It was therefore 
I thought you ſhould omit ſome lines before, 
though good in themſelves, about the ſcythed 
car, that the paſſage now before us might ap- 
| pear with greater luſtre when it came; and in 
this I ſee you have complied with me. But 


[ 16 1 
occur too often, particularly about the Oaks, 
ſome of which I would diſcard to make way for 
the reſt. 
But the ſubjeAs I ſpeak of to compenſate 
(and more than compenſate) that unavoidable 
poverty, have one great advantage when they 
fall into good hands. They leave an unbound- 
ed liberty to pure imagination and fiction (our 
favourite provinces) where no Critic can mo- 
left, or Antiquary gainſay us; and yet (to 
Pleaſe me) theſe fitions muſt have ſome aſſini- 
ty, ſome ſeeming comexio, with that little we 
really know of the charaQter and cuſtoms of 
the people. For example, I never heard in my 
days that Midnight and the Moon were Siſters ; 
that they carried rods of ebony and gold, 
or met to whiſper on the top of a mountain : 
but now I could lay my life it is all true; and 
do not doubt it will be found fo in ſome Pan- 
theon of the Druids, that is to be diſcovered in 
the library at Herculaneum. The Car of Defti- 
xy and Death is a very noble invention of the 
ſame claſs, and, as far as that goes, is ſo fine, 
that it makes me more delicate, than perhaps 
I would be, about the cloſe of it. Andrafte 
ſailing on the wings of Fame, that ſnatches the 
wreaths from oblivion to hang them on her 
loftieſt Amaranth, though a clear and beautiful 
piece of untwwn Mythology, has too Greek an 
ꝙ— Ia cames | 
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ty abuice the wwe. U eee s &s, 
Vellinus, is this then, Cc. and, Ye do gaze en 
me, Fathers, c. the manner in which the 
Chorus reply to him is very fine ; but the 
image at the end wants a little mending. The 
next ſcene is highly moving ! it is ſo very good 
that Emuſt have it made yet better. 

Now for the laſt a&. I do not know what 
you would have; but to me the deſign and con- 
K wr rnd 3 wer 


If I ſhould find any fault with the laſt act, it 
could only be with 
If you make any alterations, I fear it will never 
improve it ; I mean as to the plan. I ſend you 
back the two laſt ſheets, becauſe you bid me. 
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LETTER W Vm. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


Cambridge, Dec. 19, 1757- 

Life (pant aut ef the world has its hours 

of deſpondence, its inconveniencies, its 
ſufferings, as numerous and as real, though 
not quite of the ſame ſort, as a life ſpent in the 
midſt of it. The power we have, when we 
will exert it over our own minds, joined to a 


little ſtrength and conſolation, nay a little pride 
ve catch from thoſe that ſeem to love us, is our 


only ſupport in either of theſe conditions. I am 
ſenſible I cannot return you more of this aſliſt- 
ance than I have received from you; and can 
only tell you, that one who has far more reaſon 
than you, I hope, ever will have to look on 


yet no enemy to it ; but can look backward on 


many bitter moments, partly with ſatisfaction, 
and partly with patience ; and forward too, 


on, (though I can judge but very imperfeQtly 


of it) does not ſeem, at preſent to be weighty 
enough to make you take any fuch reſolution as 
you meditate. Uſe it in its feaſon, as a relief 
from what is tireſome to you, but not as if it 

was 
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was in conſequence of any thing you take ill; 
on the contrary, if ſuch a thing had happened 

at the time of your tranſmigration, I wou'd de- 
fer it merely to avoid that appearance. : 
As to myſelf I cannot boaſt, at preſcnt, ei- 
ther of my ſpirits, my fitaation, my employ- 
ments, or fertility. The days and the nights 
paſs, and I am never the nearer to any thing, 
but that one to which we are all tending ; yet 
I love people that leave ſome traces of their 
to adviſe you ſo to do while · you ean. I expect 
to ſee CaraQtacus completed, and therefore I 
ſend you the books you wanted. I do not know 
whether they will furniſh you with any new 
matter; but they are well enough written, and 
eaſily read. I told you before that (in time of 
dearth) I would {borrow from Edda, without, 
entering too minutely on particulars : but ; if [ 
did fe, I would make each image ſo clear, that 
it might be fully underſtood by itſelf ; for in 
this obſcure we muſt not hint at 
things, as we do with the Greek fables, that 
every body is ſuppoſed to know at ſchool. How- 
ever, on ſecond thoughts, I think it would be 
ill better to graft any wild pictureſque fable, 
| of one's own invention, on the Dru-_ 
_ id-ftock ; I mean on thoſe half dozen of old fan- 
cies that are known to be a part of their ſyſtem. 
1 p This 


This will give you more freedom and latitude, 
and will leave no hold for the critics to faſten on. 
I ſend you back the Elegy as you defired 
me to do. My advices are always at your fer- 
vice to take or to refuſe, therefore you ſhould 
not call them ſevere. You know I do not love, 
much leſs pique myſelf on Criticiſm ; and think 
even a bad verſe as good a-thing or better than 
the beſt obſervation that ever was made upon it. 
I like greatly the ſpirit and ſentiment of it 
(much of which you perhaps owe to our pre- 
ſent train of thinking) ; the diſpoſition of the 
whole too is natural and elegiac; as to the ex- 
preſſion, I would venture to ſay (did not you 
forbid me) that it is ſometimes too eaſy. The 
laſt line I proteſt againſt (this, you will ſay, is 
worſe than blotting out rhymes) ; the deſcrip- 
tive part is excellent. | 
Pray, when did I pretend to finiſh, or even 
inſert paſſages into other people's works, as if 
it were equally eaſy to pick holes and to mend 
them? All I can ſay is, that your elegy muſt 
not end with the worſt line in it T. It is flat; 
it is proſe ; whereas that, above all, ought to 
' ſparkle, or atleaſt to ſhine. If the ſentiment 
muſt ſtand, twirl it a little into an apothegm: 
ſtick a flower in it; gild it with a coſtly ex- 


Elegy in the Gzrden of a Friend. 


+ It was endeavoared to — er 
it Rood when chis criticiſm upon it was written, I cannct - 


now recolle&, 
preſſion; 
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preſſion; let it ſtrike the fancy, the ear, or the 
heart, and I am ſatisfied 

The other particular expreſſions which I ob- 
Je to, I mark on the manuſcript. Now, I 
at all regard what I ſay further, than as it coin- 
cides with your own judgment ; for the child 
deſerves your partiality ; it is a healthy well- 
made boy with an ingenuous countenance, and 
promiſes to live long. I would only waſh its 


| Face, dreſs it a little, make it walk upright and 


ſtrong, and keep it from learning paw words. 
I hope you couched my en * to Led 
John Cavendiſh in as reſpectful terms as poſſi- 
ble, and with all due acknowledgements to the 
Duke. If you hear whom it is to be given to, 
pray let me know ; for I intereſt myſelf a little 
in the hiſtory of it, and rather wiſh ſomebody 
may accept it that will retrieve the credit of the 
thing, if it be retrieveable or ever had any 
credit. Rowe was, I think, the luſt man of 
character that had it; Euſden was a perſon of 
great hopes in his youth, though at laſt he 
turned out a drunken parſon ; Dryden was as 
diſgraceful to the office, from his charaQter, as 
the pooreſt ſcribbler could have been from his 
2 Of being Poet Laureat on the death of Cibber, which 
place the late Duke of Devonſhire (then Lord Chamberlain) 
defired his brother to offer to Mr. Gray, and his Lordſhip 


commiſſioned me (then in town) to write to him concerning it, 
LE T- 
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LETTER XX. 


Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHAR TON. 


February 21, 1758. 
OULD you know what I am doing? 1 
| doubt you have been told already, and 
hold my employments cheap enough ; but every 
one muſt judge of his own capability, and cut 
his amuſements according to his diſpoſition. 
The drift of my preſent ſtudies is to know 
wherever I am, what lies within reach that 
may be worth ſeeing, whether it be building, 
ruin, park, garden, proſpect, picture, or 
monument; to whom it does or has belonged, 
and what has been the characteriſtic and taſte 
of different ages. You will ſay this is the ob- 
ject of all antiquaries; but pray what antiqua- 
ry ever ſaw theſe objects in the ſame light, or 
deſired to know them for a like reaſon ? In ſhort 
ſay what you pleaſe, I am perſuaded whenever 
my liſt * is finiſhed you will approve it, and 
think it of no ſmall uſe. My ſpirits are very 
* He wrote it, under its ſeveral diviſions, on the blank 
Pages of à pocket Atlas. I printed lately a few copies of 
this catalogue for the uſe of ſome friends curious in ſuck 
matter; and, when 1 am ſufficieatly ſurniſhed with their 
it, and give it to the public, as a ſhorter and more uſeful! 
Pocket Companion to the Engliſh Traveller that has hitherto 
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motion, ſerves to raiſe them a few degrees high- 
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near the freezing point ; and for ſome hours of 
the day this exerciſe, by its warmth and gentle 


er. 
I hope the misfortune that has befallen Mrs. 
Cibber's canarybird will not be the ruin of Agis: 


to ſee it, as it is by the author of Douglas. 


| 
| 
| 


LETTER XXX. 


Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


Cambridge, Marci 8, 1788. 
is indeed for want of ſpirits, as you ſuſ- 
1 pet, that my ſtudies lie among the Cathe- 
drals, and the Tombs, and the Ruins. To 
think, though to little purpoſe, has been the 


chief amuſement of my days; and when I 
would not, or cannot think, I dream. At pre- 


ſent I feel myſelf able to write a Catalogue, 


AE book, or Millers Gar- | 


are ſuch exgloymams and ſuch authors in the 


this, are doing perhaps what is not half ſo well 


worth while. As to poſterity, I may aſk (with 


ſomebody whom I have forgot) what has it ever 
* to oblige me? 


it is probable you will have curioſity enough ; 


To 
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To make a tranſition from myſelf to as poor 
a ſubjeQ, the Tragedy of Agis; I cry to think 
| that it ſhould be by the Author of Douglas: 
Why, it is all modern Greek ; the ſtory is an 
antique ſtatue painted white and red, frized, and 
dreſſed in a negligte made by a Yorkſhire man; 
- tya-maker. Then here is the Miſcellany (Mr. 
has ſent me the whole ſet gilt and let- 
tered, I thank bim). Why, the two laſt vo- 
lumes are worſe than the four firſt ; particularly 


Dr. Akenſide is in a deplorable way. What 
ſignifies Learning and the Antiems, (Maſow” 
will ſay triumphantly) why ſhould people read 
Greek to loſe their imagination, their ear, and 
| their mother tongue? But then there is Mr. 
Shenſtone, who truſts to nature and ſimple ſen- 
timent, why does he do no better ? he goes hop- 
ping long his own gravet-walks, and never &. | 


* 1 have been told that this Writer, unqueſtionably a man 
of great learning and genius, entertained, ſome years before 
his death, a notion that Prerry was only true eloquence in metre ; 
and, according to this idea, wrote his Ode to the Country 
Geatlemen of England, and afterwards made confiderable 
alterations in that collection of Odes which he had publiſhed 
in the earlier partof his life. We have ſeen in the ſecond 
letter of this ſection, that Mr. Gray thought highly of his 
deſcriptive talents at that time. We are not therefore to 
impute what he here ſays to any prejudice in the Critick, 
but to that change of taſte in the Poet, which (if the above 
anecdote be true) would unzvoidably flatten his deſcriptions, 
and diveſt them of all piQtureſque imagery: nay, would 
ſometimes convert his verſe into more proſe; or, hat is 
worſe, hardinflated proſe. 

— 


viates 
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viates from the beaten paths for fear of being 
loſt. 

I have read. Dr. Swift, and am diſappointed *. 
There is nothing of the tations that I have 
manner is careleſs, and has little to diſtinguiſh it 
from common writers. I meet with ing to 
pleaſe me but the ſpiteful characters of the op- 
polite party and its leaders. I expected much 
more ſecret hiſtory. 


LETTER I... 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. STONEHEWER. 


Cambridge, Auguſt 18, 1758. 
Am as forry as you ſeem to be, that our ac- 
quaintance harped ſo much on the ſubject of 
materialiſm, when I ſaw him with you in town, 
becauſe it was plain to which fide of the long- 
debated queſtion he inclined. That we are in- 
deed mechanical and dependent beings, I need 


no other proof than my own feelings; and from | 


the ſame feelings I learn with equal conviction, 
that we are not merely fuch: that there is a 
power within that ſtruggles againſt the force and 
bias of that mechaniſm, commands its metion, 


and, by frequent practice, reduces it to that 
ready obedience which we call Habit; and all 


His hiſtory of the four laſt years of Queen Anne. 
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r 
matter whether right or wrong) to that leaſt 
material of all agents, a Thought. I have 
known many in his caſe, who while they 
3 thought they were conquering an old prejudice 
did not perceive they were under the influence 
of one far more dangerous ; one that furniſhes 
us with a ready apology for all our worſt actions, 
and opens to us a full licence for doing whatever 
we pleaſe; and yet theſe very people were not 
at all the more indulgent to other men (as they 
naturally ſhould have been), their indignation to 

fuch as offended them, their deſire of revenge 

on any body that hurt them was nothing miti- 
! gated: In ſhort, the truth is, they wiſhed to be 
| perſuadedof that opinion for the ſake of its con- 
venience, but were not ſo in their hearts; and 
they would: hive been glad {as they ought in 
common - prudence) that nobody elſe ſhould | 
think the ſame, for fear of the miſchief that 
might enſue to themſelves. His French Author 
I never ſaw, but have read fifty in the ſame 
firain, and ſhall read no more. I can be wretch- 
ed enough without them. put me in 
mind of the Greek Sophiſt that got immortal 
honour by diſcourſing fo feelingly on the mi- 
ſeries of our condition, that fifty of his audience 
went home and hanged themſelves ; yet he liv- 
ed himſelf (I ſuppoſe) many years after in very 
good plight. wi 
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| You ſay you cannot conceive how Lord 
Shafteſbury came to be a Philoſopher in vogue, 
I will tell you : Firſt, he was a Lord; 2dly, 
he was 2s · vain as any of his readers ; gdly, men 
are very prone to believe what they do not un- 
derſtand; 4thly, they will believe any thing at 
all, provided they are under no obligation to be- 
lieve it; Sthly, they love to take a new road, 
even when that road leads no where; Gtlily, he 
was reckoned a fine writer and ſeemed always 
to mean more than he faid. Would you have 
any more reaſons? An interval of above forty 
years has pretty avell deſtroyed the charm. A 
dead Lord ranks but with Commoners ; Vavity 
is no longer intereſted in the matter, ſor the 
new road is. become an old one. The mode of 
free-thinking.is like that of Ruffs and Farthin- 
gales, and has given place to the mode of not 
thinking at all ; once.it was reckoned graceful, 
half to diſcover and half conceal the mind, but 
now we have been long accuſtomed to ſee it 
quite naked: primneſs and affeQation of ſtyle, 
like the goed breeding of Queen Ann's Court, 


It will, I think, be no improper ſupplement 
to the foregoing letter to inſert a paper of Mr. 
Gray's, which contains ſome very pertinent 
ſtrictures on the writings of a later Lord, who 
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was pleaſed to attack the moral attributes of the 
Deity ; or, what amounted to the ſame thing, 
endeavoured to prove, that we have no ade- 
quate ideas of his goodneſs and juſtice, as we 
have of his natural ones, his wiſdom and 
power.” This poſition the excellent author of 
he View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, 
calls the MA PILLAR of his ſyſtem; and 
adds in another place, that-the FATE OF ALL 
RELIGION is included in this queſtion. On 
this important point, therefore, that able Writ- 
er has dwelt largely, and cenſured his Lerdivip 
who probably would ſlight that confutation, may 
regard the arguments of a Layman, and even a 
Poet, more than thoſe which are drawn up by 
the pen of a Divine and a Biſhop : It is for the 
uſe of theſe that the paper is publiſhed ; who, 
if they learn nothing elſe from it, will find that 
Mr. Gray was not of their party, nor fo great « 
vn as to dilbelieve the exiſtence of a Deity © "=p 

C3 in 


V la one of his pocket · books find « flight &etch in verſe 
of his own character, which may, on account of one line in 

ir, come into a note here with ſufficient propriety. It was 

ritten in 1761. 

Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune; 

He had not the method of making a fortune : 

Could love, and could hate, ſo was thought ſomewhat odd; 

No vzax cxzar Wir, HE BELLIEV'D 1% 4 God. 
A Poſt or a Penſion he did not defire, 

But left Church und State to Charles Tune and 

Squire, i 


Why 
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1 will allow Lord Bolingbroke, that the 


moral, as well as phyſical, attributes of God 


muſt be known to us only 2 poſteriori, and that 
this is the only real knowledge we can have ei- 
ther of the one or the cther;; I will allow too 
that perhaps it may be an idle diftintion which 
we make between them: His moral attributes 
being as much in his nature and eſſence as thoſe 
we call his phyſical; but the occaſon of our mak- 
ing ſome diſtinQion is plainly this: His eternity, 
infinity 9 omni ſcience, and almighty power, are 
not what conne & him, if I may fo ſpeak, with 
us his creatures. We adore him, not becauſe 
he always did in every place, and always will, 


exiſt ; but becauſe he gave and flill preſerves to 


us our own exiſtence by an exertion of his good- 
neſs. We adore him, not becauſe he knows 
and can do all things, but becauſe he made us 
capable of knowing and of doing what may con- 
duct us to happineſs : It is therefore his bene- 
volence which we adore, not his greatneſs or 
power; and if we are made only to bear our 
part in a ſyſtem, without any regard to our 
own particular happineſs, we can no longer wor- 
ſhip him as our all-bounteous parent; There is 
no meaning in the term. The idea of his ma- 
levolence (an impiety I tremble to write) muſt 


This laſt line needs no comment for readers of the pre- 


ſent time, and it ſurely is not worth while to write one on 
this occaſion to poſterity. 


1 
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ſucceed. We have nothing leſt but our fears, 
and thoſe too vain ; for whither can they lead 
but to deſpair, and the ſad defire of annihilati- 
on. If then juſtice and goodneſs be not the 


* ſame in God as in our ideas, we mean no- 


Gy when we ſay that God is neceſſarily 
* juſt and good; and for the ſame reaſon it 
* may as well be ſaid that we know not what 
e mean, when, according to Dr. Clarke, 
* (Evid. 26th) we affirm that he is neceſſarily 
*« a wiſe and intelligent Being.” What then 
can Lord Bolingbroke mean, when he ſays 
every thing ſhews the wiſdom of God; ard 
yet adds, every thing does not ſhew in like 
manner the goodneſs of God conformably to 
our ideas of this attribute in either? By wiſ- 
dom he muſt only mean, that God knows and 
_ employs the fitteſt means to a certain end, no 
matter what that end may be: This indeed is 
a proof of and intelligence ; but 
theſe alone do not conſtitute wiſdom ; the 
means to the beſt and kindeſt end: Or, who 
will call it true wiſdom ? even amongſt our- 
ſelves, it is not held as fuch. All the attri- 
butes then that he ſeems io think apparent in 
the conſlitution of things, are his unity, in- 
finity, eternity and intelligence ; ſrom no one 
of which I boldly affirm, can reſolt any duty 
of gratitude or adoration incumbent on man- 
*** cate. ah 
G4. him 
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lum were produced, as ſome have dared to 
think, by the neceſſary working of an eternal 
matter in an infinite vacuum: For what does 
't avail to add intelligence 10 thoſe other phy ſi- 
cal attributes, unleſs that intelligence be direct- 
ed, not only te the good of the whole, but 


alſo to the good of every u:dividual of which 


that whole is compoled ? 

It is therefore no impiety, but the direct 
contrary, to ſay that human juſtice and the 
other virtues, which are indeed only various 
applications of human benevolence, bear ſome 
reſemblance to the moral attributes of the ſu- 


preme Being: It is only by means of that re- 


ſeniblance, we conceive them in him, or their 


effects in his works: It is by the ſame means 
only, that we comprebend thoſe - phyſical attri- 
butes which his Lordſhip allows to be demon- 


ſtrable: How can we form any notion of his 


unity, but from that unity of which we our- 
| ſelves are conſcious ? How of his exiſtence, 
but from our uwn conſciouſneſs of exiſting ? Ho 


of bis power, but of that power which we 
experience in ourſelves ? yet neither Lord Bol- 


lingbroke nor any other man, that thought on 


theſe ſubjeQs, ever believed that theſe our 
ideas were real and full repreſentations of theſe 
attributes in the Divinity. They ſay he knows; 
they do not mean that he compares ideas 
which he acquires from ſenſation, and draws 
concluſions from them. They ſay he acts; 
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they do not mean by impulſe, nor as the ſoub 
acts on an organized body. They ſay he is 
omnipotent and eternal ; yet on what are their 
ideas founded, but on our own narrow concep- 
tions of ſpace and duration, prolonged beyond 
the bounds of place and time? Either there 
fore there is a reſemblance and analogy (how- 
ever imperfe& and diſtam) between the attri- 
butes of the Divinity and our conceptions of them. 
or we cannot have any conceptions of them at 
all : He allows we ought to reaſon from earth, 
that we do know, to heaven which we do not 
know; how can we do ſo but by that aſſinity 
which appears between one and the other. 

In vain then does my Lord. attempt to ridi- 
cule the warm but melancholy imagination of 
Mr, Wollaſton in that fine. ſoliloguy : ** Moft | 
then bid my laſt farewell to theſe walks 
« when I doſe theſe lids, and yonder blue re- 
«« gions and all this ſcene darken upon me and 
„ go out? Muſt L then only furniſh duſt to be 
c plants, or with this dirt under my feet? Have 
«© I been ſet ſo far above them in life, only to be 
<< levelled with them in death? No thinking 
head, no heart, that has the leaſt ſenſibility, 
but muſt have made the ſame reflection; or 
at leaſt muſt feel, not the beauty alone but the 
truth of it, when he hears it from the mouth 


_ ® Religion of Nature delineated, ſes], 9. p. 209, quarts 
C5 of 
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of another. Now what reply will Lord Bol- 
lingbroke make to theſe queſtions which are put 
to him, not only by Wollaſton, but by all 
mankind? He will tell you, that we, that is, 
the animals, vegetables, ſtones, and other clods 
_ If earth, are all connected in one immenſe de- 
fign, that we are all Dramatis Perſonz, in dif- 
ferent characters, and that we were not made 
for ourſelves, but for the action: that it is 
4 author of this 
| when we feel ourſelves unavoidably 
On the contrary, we ought to reſt 


our Head on the ſoft pillow of reſignation, on 
the immovable rock of tranquillity ; ſecure, that 


if our pains and affliQtions grow violent indeed, 
an immediate end will be put to our miſerable 
being, and we fhall be mingled with the 
dirt under our feet, a thing common to all 
the animal kind ; and of which, he who com- 
Plains, does not ſeem to have been ſet by his 
reaſon fo far above them in life, as to deſerve 
not to be mingled with them in death. Such is 
the conſolation his philoſophy _ 
ſuch the hope on which his tranquillity w 
founded +. 


' + The reader, — to Ge dhe eumanent, as 
Lord Bolingbroke puts it, will find it in the ach volume of 
his Philoſophical Works, ſe&. 40, 41. His ridicule on 
Wollaſton is in the goth ſection of the ſame volume. 


LET. 
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LETTER XXXI. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


_ ally Fae four ee, 

CR Conn, r 

r the other with 
t « jon which I have often received 
you when I moſt wanted it! but 

is A <del ef © 6 hk 
f any ſuch endeavour: What, in- 
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You might have fora this poor child arrive . 


# Occafioned i | | 
kin eoly) fon. by the death of his eldeſt (and at the time 
You 
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an age to ſulfil all your hopes, to attach you 
more ſtrongly to him by long habit, by eſteem, 
as well as natural affection, and that towards 
the decline of your life, when we moſt ſtand 
in need of ſupport, and when he might chance 
to have been your ouly ſupport ; 2 
ſome unforeſeen and deplorable accident, 
ſome painful lingering diſtemper, | 
have loſt him. Such has been the 


2s if even your ſituation now were not prefer- 
able to that of thouſands round you ; and as 
if your proſpe& hereafier might not open as 
much of happineſs to you as to any perſon you 
know: the condition of our life perpetually 
inſtruQts us to be rather ow to hope, as well 
as to deſpair; ard (I know you will forgive 
haſty in both, perhaps from conſtitution ; it is 
fure we have great power over our own 
winds, when we chuſe to exert it ; and though 
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& be difficult to reſiſt the mechanic impulſe 
and bias of our own temper, it is yet poſſible 
and ſtill more ſo, to delay thoſe reſolutions it 
inclines us to take, which we almoſt always 
have cauſe to repent. 

You wit exe nedking of Mrs. Weed oc 
your own ſtate of health: I will,not talk to 
you more upon this ſubject till I hear you are 
both well ; for that is the grand point, and 
without it we may as as well not think at all. 
You flatter me in thinking that any thing 1 
can do *, could at all alleviate the juſt concern 
your loſs has given you; but I cannot flatter 
myſelf ſo far, and know how little qualified 
I am at preſent to give any ſatisfaction to my- 
ſelf on this head, and in this way, much 
leſs to you. 1 by no means pretend to inſpi- 
ration; but yet 1 affirm that the facultyy 
in queſtion, is by no means voluntary ; it is 
the reſult (I ſuppoſe} of a certain diſpoſition 
of mind, which does not depend of one's ſelf, 
and which I have not felt this long time. You 
that are a witneſs how ſeldom this ſpirit has 
moved me in my life, may eaſily give credit 
to what I ſay. 


— ——— 
the child. 


L E T- 
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LETTER XXXIlL 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. PALGRAVE * 
Stoke, Sept. 6, 1758. 


'DO not know how to make you amends, 

having neither rock, ruin, nor precipice 
near me to fend you ; they do not grow in the 
ſouth ; but only ſay the word, if you would 
have a compact neat box of red brick with ſaſh 
windows, or a grotto made of flinis and ſhell- 
work, or a wallnut-tree with three mole-hills 
under it, ſtuck with honey-ſuckles round a ba- 
ſon of gold-fiſhes, and you ſhall be ſatisfied ; 
they ſhall come by the Edinburgh coach. 
lsa che mean time I congratulate you on your 
new acquaintance with the favage, the rude, 
and the tremendous. Pray, tell me, is it any 
thing like what you had read in your book, or 
ſeen in 1wo-ſhilling prints? Do not you think a 
may may be the wiſer (I had almoſt faid the 
better) for going a hundred or two of miles; 
and that the mind has more room in it than 
moſt people ſeem to think, if you will but fur- 
1 I almoſt envy your laſt 
month, being in a very inſipid ſituation myſelf ; 
and defire you would not fail to ſend me ſome 


Rector of Palgrave and Thrandefton in Suffolk. He 
was making a tour in Scotland whes this letter was written 


to him. | 
furniture 
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furniture for my Gothic apartment, which is 


very cold at preſent. It will be the eaſier taſk, 


as you have nothing to do but tranſcribe your 
little red books, if they are not rubbed out ; for 


I conclude you have not truſted every thing to 


memory, which is ten times worſe than a lead- 
pencil: Half a word ned upon or near the ſpot, 
is worth a cart-load of recollection. When we 
truſt to the picture that objects draw of them- 
ſelves on our mind, we deceive ourſelves; with- 
out accurate and particular obſervation, it is but 
ill-drawn at firſt, the outlines are ſoon blurred, 
the colours every day grow fainter; and at laſt, 


when we would produce it to any body, we are 


forced to ſupply its defects with a few ſtrokes of 


Poſe I have done ſo myſelf before now, and mif- 
led many a good body that put their truſt in me. 
Pray, tell me, (but with permiſſion, and with- 
out any breach of hoſpitality) is it fo much 
warmer on the other ſide of the Swale (as ſome 
people of honour ſay) than it is here? Has the 
ſinging of birds, the bleating of ſheep, the low- 
ing of herds, deafened you at Rainton ? Did the 
vaſt old oaks and thick groves in Northumber- 
land keep off the ſun too much from you? I am 


® Had this letter nothing elſe to recommend it, the ad- 


vice here given to the curious traveller of making all his 


memoranda on Tus erer, and the reaſons for it, are ſo 


wellexpreſſed, and wichal fo important, that they certaivly 
| — 
too 


our own imagination *. God forgive me, I ſup- 


| 
[ 
4 
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too civit to extend my enquiries beyond Ber- 


wick. Every thing, doubtleſs, muſt improve 
upon you as you ced northward. You 
muſt tell me, though, about Metroſs, Roſslin 
Chapel, and Arbroath. In ſhort, your Port- 
feuille muſt be ſo full, that J only deſire a looſe 
chapter or two, and will wait for the reſt till it 
comes our. 


LETTER XXXIIV. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


Nate, Nov. 9, 1758. 
T Should have told you tin Caradoc came fafe 
to hand ©; but my critical faculties have 
been ſo taken up in dividing authing with an cid 
woman f, that they are not yet compoſed enough 


for a better and more tranquil employment : 
ſhortly, however, I will make them obey me. 


But am I to ſend this copy to Mr. Hurd, or re- 
turn it to you? Methinks I do not love this tra- 
velling to and again of manuſcrips by the poſt. 


arrived. I can only tell you in groſs, that there 
as well have been let alone; and that I ſhall not 
A ſerond manuſcript. of Caraftacus with the Ode: in- 


+ Mrs. Rogers died about this time, and left r. Gray 


While I am writing, your ſecond packet is juſt 


Yo eas. ae A a9 
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be eaſily reconciled to Mador's own ſong 9. I 
muſt not have my fancy raiſed to that agreeable 
pitch of heatheniſm and wild magical enthuſi- 
aſm, and then have you let me drop into moral 
philoſophy and cold good ſenſe. I remember 
you inſulted me when I ſaw you laſt, and af- 


felted to call that which delighted my imagine- 
tion nonſenſe : Now I infiſt that ſenſe is nothing 


in poetry, but according to the dreſs ſhe wears, 
and the ſcene the appears in. I you ſhould lead 
me into a fuperb Gothic building with a thou- 
ſand cluſtered pillars, each of them half a mile 
high, the walls all covered with fretwork, and 
the windows full of red and blue ſaints that had 
neither head nor tail ; and I ſhould find the Ve- 
nus of Medici in perſon, perked up in a long 
niche over the high altar, do you think it would 
raife or damp my devotions? I ſay that Mador 
muſt be entirely a Briton ; and that his pre-emi- 
nence among his companions muſt be ſhewn by 
ſuperior wildneſs, more barbaric fancy, and a 
more ſtriking and deeper harmony both of words 
and numbers: if Britiſh antiquity be too nar- 
renne 
pure invention, ſo much the clearer muſt the 
— ba, and ſo much the ſtronger and 
richer the imagery. There's for you now ! 


lle means here the ſecond Ode, which was aherwerts 
greatly altered. 


LET- 


FS. 
LETTER XXV. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. PALGRAVE. 
Londen, Tuly 24, 1759. 


AM now ſettled in my new territories com- 


_ ©. manding Bedford-gardens, and all the fields, 
as far as Highgate and Hampſtead, with ſuch a 


concourſe of moving pictures as would aſtonifh 


you; fo ru-inurbe-rfb, that I believe I ſhall 
ſtay here, except little excurſions and vagaries, 
for a year to come. What though I am ſepa- 
rated from the faſhionable world by broad St. 
Giles's, and many a dirty court and alley, yet 


here is air, and ſunſhine,. and quiet, _ 


to comfort you: I ſhall confeſs that I am baſk- 


ing with heat all the ſummer, and I ſuppoſe 


hall be blowed down all the winter, beſides be- 
ing robbed every night; I truſt, however, that 
the Muſzum, with all its manuſcripts and rari- 
ties by the cart-load, will make ample amends 
for all the aforeſaid inconveniencies. 
I this day paſt through the jaws of a great le- 
viathan into the den of Dr. Templeman,  ſu- 
of the reading-room, who congra- 

tulated himſelf on the fight of ſo much good 


company. We were, firſt, a man that writes 


for Lord Royſton ; 2dly, a man that writes for 
Dr. Burton, of York ; 3dly, a man that writes 
for the Emperor of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, 

far 
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is better than ſuch a ſort of delicacy. 


am perſuaded, is the great art of life; I am ne- 


1 | 
for he ſpeaks the worſt Engliſh I ever heard - 
4thly, Dr. Stukely, who writes for himſelf, the 
very worſt perſon he could write for; and, 
laſtly, I, who only read to know if there be any 


thing worth writing ; and that not without ſome 


difficulty. I find that they printed 2000 co- 
pics of the Harleian and have ſold 
only fourſcore ; that they have gool. a year in- 
come, and fpend t 300, and are building apart- 
ments for the underkeepers ; ſo I expect in win 
ter to ſee the collection advertiſed and ſet to 


Have you read lord Clarendon's Continuation 
of his Hiſtory ? Do you remember Mr. 


account of it before it came out ? How well he 


recolleQed all the faults, apd how utterly he 
forgot all the beauties: Surely the groſſeſt taſte 


LETTER XXXVL. 


Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


Londen, Fune 22, 1760. 
Am not ſorry to hear you are exceeding buſy, 


except as it has deprived me of the pleaſure 


1 ſhould have in hearing often from you; and 


it has been occaſioned by a little vexation and 
pat To find one's felf buſineſs, I 


ver ſo angry, 23 

wiſhing they had been bred to ſome poking 
profeſſion, or employed in ſome office of drud- 
gery, as if it were pleaſanter to be at the com- 
mand of other people than at one's own ; and as 
< Gay acts ant ts eſe ty ry wont p: 


- a. 


eyes are never open in vain. 

As to myſelf, I have again found reſt for the 
ſole of my gouty foot in your old dining-room *, 
L | and hope that you will find at leaſt an equal ſa- 
I <isfaQtion at Old Park; if your bog prove as 
comfortable as my oven, I ſhall ſee no occaſion 
to pity you, and only wiſh you may brew no 
worſe than I bake. 
= You totally miſtake my talents, when you 
impute to me any magical fkill in planting 
roſes : T know I am no coryurer in theſe thing; 
1 he houſe in Southampton-Row, where: Mr. Gray ; 
ledzed, had been tenanted by Dr. Wharton; who, oa account 


| of his ill health, left London the year before, and was re- 
x moved to his paternal eſtate at Old Park, near Durham. 


| | when 
j 
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Arthur, Sir Triſtram, and Archbiſhop Turpin : 
not becauſe they thonght him a fabulous writer, 


 ®Þ 

when they are done I can find fault, and that is 
all. Now this is the very reverſe of genius, and 
I frel my own littleneſs. Reaſonable people 
Nr 
Yak therefore (though I never ſaw 

inſtance of it) I believe Maſon when be tell 
me that he underſtands theſe things. The pro- 
r 
l 1 is ſuſceptible of, | 
before they are born; and when & planes fore” 
ling, already fits under the ſhadow of it, and 


enjoys the effect it will have from every point 


news. Froiſſard is a favourite book of mine 
(though I have not attentively read him, but 
only dipped here and there); and it is ſtrange 


to me that people, who would give thouſands 


| for a dozen portraits (originals of that time) to 
furniſh a gallery, ſhould never caſt an eye on ſo 
many moving pictures of the life, aQions, man- 


the ſpot, and in ſtrong, though ſimple colours. 


In the ſucceeding century Froiſſard, I find, was 
read with great ſatisfaction by every body that 
could read; and on the ſame footing with King 


but 
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ut becuaſe hay tork thee off for tne and as- 
thentic hiſtoriars ; to ſo little purpoſe was it in 
that age for a man to be at the pains of writing 
truth. Pray, are you come to the four Iriſh 
Kings that went to ſchool to King Richard the 
Second's Maſter of the Ceremonies, -and the 
man who informed Froiſſard of all he had ſeen 
ſeen in St. Patrick's P . 
I be town are reading the king of Pruſſia's 
Poetry (Le Philoſophe ſans Souci),: and I have 
done like the town ; they do not ſeem ſo ſick of 
it as I am: It is all the ſcum of Voltaire and 
Lord Bolingbroke, the Crambe-recoQta of our 
worſt Free-thinkers, tofled up in German- 
French rhyme. Triſtram Shandy is ſtill a 
greater object of admiration, the man as well 
as the book ; one is invited to dinner, where he 
dines, a fortnight before: As to the volumes yet 
there is much good fun in them, and 
humour ſomerimes hit and ſometimes miſſed. 
Have you read his ſermons, with his own comic 
figure, from a painting by Reynolds, at the head 
of them? They are in the ſtyle I think moſt 
proper for the pulpit *, and ſhew a ſtrong ima- 
2 Our author was of opinion, that it was the bulineſs of 
the Preacher rather to perſuade by the power of eloquence 
to the practice of known duties, than to reaſon with the art 
of logick on points of controverted doctrine: Hence, there- 
fore, be thought that ſometimes imagination might not be 
out of its place in a ſermon. But let him ſpeak for himſelf 
in an extract from one of his letters to me in the following 
| — : 
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gination and a ſenſible heart ; but you ſee him 
often tottering on the verge of laughter, and 


ready to throw his periwig in the face of the 
audience. 


LETTER XXXVIIL 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. STONHEWER. 


London, Fune 29, 1760. 
Proven you have had but a melan- 

choly employment, it is worthy of envy, 
and (I hope) will have all the ſucceſs it de- 
ſerves *. Tt was the beſt and moſt natural me- 
thod of cure, and ſuch as could not have been 
adminiſtered by any but your gentle hand. I 
thank you-for communicating to me what muft 
give you ſo much ſatisfaction. 


I too was reading M. D'*Alembert t, and 
{like you) am totally diſappointed in his Ele- 


year: Your quotation from Jeremiah Taylor is 2 fine one, 
have long thought of reading him; for I am perſuaded 
that chopping logick in the pulpit, as cur divines have 
_ Go er Gecretatinn, San Ge Glng but that 

< imagination und warmth of exprefion, are in their place 
there, 2s much as on the ſtage ; moderated, however, 
<< and chaſtiſed a little by the purity and ſeverity of — 
gion.“ 

Mr. Stonhewer was now at Houghton-le-Spring, in the 
i das; ate 

that pariſh, 

T Two ſubſequent volumes of his Melanges de Litera- 

ture & Philoſophie.”* | 


ments. 
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ments. I could only taſte a little of the firſt | 


courſe : it was dry as a ſtick, hard as a ſtone, 
and cold as a cucumber. But then the Letter 
to Rouſſeau is like himſelf ; and the Diſcourſes 
on Elocution, and on the Liberty of Muſick, are 
divine. He has added to his tranſlations from 


Tacitus; and (what is remarkable) though 


that Author's manner more nearly reſembles the 
beſt French Writers of the preſent age, than 
any thing, he totally fails in the bite 
his fault or that of the language? 

I have received another Scotch packet + with 


a third ſpecimen, inferior in kind, (becauſe it is 


merely 


+ Of the fragments of Erſe Poetry, many of which Mr. 


Gray ſaw in manuſcript before they were publiſhed. In a 


letter to Dr. Wharton, written in the following month, he 
thus expreſſes himſelf on the fame ſubjeQ : If you have 
< ſeen Mr. Stonbewer, he has probably told you of my old 
« Scotch {or rather Iriſh Poetry), I am gone mad about 
<< them ; they are ſaid to be tranſlations {literal and in proſe) 


< from the Erſe tongue, done by one Macpherſon, z young 


« in the Highlands; he means to publiſh a collec- 
tion be has of theſe ſpecimen of antiquity, if it be an- 
« tiquity z but what perplexes me is, Icannot come at any 
< certainty on that head. I was fo truck with their beauty, 
that 1 writ into Scotland to make a thouſand enquiries; the 
< Jetters I have in return, are ill wrote, ill reaſoned, unſatis- 


4 factory, calculated, {one would imagine) to deceive, and 
yet not cunning enough to do it cleverly. In ſhort, the whole. 


external evidence would make ene believe theſe fragments 
< counterfeit ; but the internal is ſo ſtrong on the other fide, 
chat I am refolved to believe them genuine, ſpite of the 
„Devil and the Kirk: it is impoſſible to conceive that they 


2 let- 


a Me. + as. «a a * * 
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00:1 
merely deſcription) but yet full of nature and 
noble wild imagination. Five Bards paſs the 
night at the Caſtle of a Chief (himſelf a prin- 
cipal Bard); each goes out in his turn to ob- 
ſerve the face of things, and returns with an 
extempore picture of the changes he has ſeen 
fie 8 © is an October night, the harveſt-month of 
the Highlands.) This is the whole plan; yet 
„ 
that you would not expect. The oddeſt thing 
is, that every one of them ſees Ghoſts [more or 
leſs). The idea, that ſtruck and ſurpriſed me 
moſt, is the following. One of them deſcribing 
a ſtorm of wind and rain) ſays 
Ghoſts ride on the tempeſt to-night : 
| Sweet is their voice between the guſts of wind; 
T heir ſengs are of other worlds! 
Did you never obſerve (while rocking winds are 
fiping loud) that pauſe, as the guſt is recolleQ- 
ing itſelf, and viling upon the ear in a ſhrill and 
plaintive note, like the ſwell of an Aolian harp ? 
I do aſſure un there is nothing in the world fo 
like the voice of a ſpirit. Thomſon had an 


eee 
<< they are offiginal) that he ſhould be able to tranſlate thern 
<« ſo admirably. In ſhort, this man is the very demon of 
% poetry, or he has lighted on s treaſure hid for ages. The 
„Wel Poets are alſo coming to light; I have ſeen a diſ- 
<< courſe in manuſcript about them, by one Mr. Evans, 2 
<« clergywan, with ſpecimens of their writing, this is in La- 
<< tin, and though it does not approach the other, there 
are fine ſcraps among it. 
Vor. II. B 


ear 


peat the lines: it is in his Wanter. 
another very fine picture in one of them. It 
deſcribes the breaking of the clouds after the 
Norm, before it is ſettled into a calm, and when 
the moon is ſeen by ſhort intervals. 


"The waves are tumbling on the lake, 
And laſh the rocky fides. 

"The boat is brim full in the cove, 
The oars on the rocking tide. 

| Kad fits = maid beneath a cliff, 

And eyes the rolling fiream : 

She ſaw his boat (when it was evening) on the 
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for a month in a houſe with three women that 
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LETTER XXVI. 


1 GRAY tw Dr. CLARKE®, 


to you. For me, I am come to my reſting- 
place, and find it very neceſſary, after Being 


Ke | 
nothing to the ſulkineſs of my diſpoſition. 
Company and cards at home, parties by land and | 
water abroad, a Og | 
thing, that is, racketing about from to ; 
night, are occupations, I find, that wear out my 
| Tat ; eſpecially in a ſituation where one might 
fit fill, and be alone with pleaſure ; for the 


place was @ hill + like Clifden, opening to a 


i / very entenſive and diverſified landſcape, with 


the Thames, which is navigable, running at its / 


| foot. 


I would wiſh to continue here (in a very diffe- 
rent ſcene, it muſt be confeſſed) till Michael- 
mas; but I fear I muſt come to town much 
ſooner. Cambridge is a delight of a place, 
| now there is no body in it. I do believe you” 

®* Phyſician at Epſom. With this gentleman Mr. Gray 


commenced an early noquaintence at Callege. 
Þ Near Healey. 


TIT would 
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would like it, if you knew what it was without 
inhabitants. It is they, I aſſure you, that get it 
an ill name and fpoil all. Our friend Dr. 
(one of its nuiſances) is not expected here again 
in a hurry. He is gone to his grave with five 
fine mackarel (large and full of roe) in his belly. 
He eat them all at one dinner; but his fate was 


a Turbot on Trinity Sunday, of which he left 


not been hearty all the week; but after this ſixth 
fiſh he never held up his head more, and a vio- 
lent looſeneſs carried him off. —They ſay he 
.made a very good end. 

Have you ſeen the Erſe Fragments ſince they 
were printed? I am more puzzled than ever 
about their "antiquity, though I ftill incline 


{againſt every body's opinion) to believe them 
old. Thoſe you have already ſeen are the beſt 


| 2 Vide Latter XI. of this Section. 


LE T- 


though there are ſome others that are excellent 
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LETTER XXXX. 


Cambridge, Aug. 20, 1760. 
Have ſent Muſæus back as you defired me, 
ſcratched here and there. And with it alſo 
a bloody Satire +, written againſt no leſs perſons 
than you and I by name. I concluded at firſt 
it was Mr.“ , becauſe he is your friend and 
my humble ſervant ; but then I thought he knew | 
the world too well to call us the favourite Mi- 
nions of "Taſte and of Faſhion, eſpecially as to 
Odes. For to them his ridicule is confined; 
ſo it is not him but Mr. Colman, nephew to 
Lady Bath, author of the Connoiſſeur, a mem 
ber of one of the inns of court, and a particular 
acquaintance of Mr. Garrick. What have you 
done to him? for I never heard his name before 
he makes very tolerable fun with me where 1 
underſtand him (which is not every where) ; 
but ſeems more angry with you. Leſt people 
ſhould not underſtand the humour of the thing 
{which indeed to do they muſt have our Lyri- 


* 1 had defired Mr. Gray to reviſe my Mon-dy on Mr. 
Pope's Death, in order that I might correct it for the edition. 
1 was then preparing of my Poems. 

I The Parodies in queſtion, entitled Odes to Obſcority. 
and Oblivion, were written by Meſſ. Lloyd and Colman, and 
bave been reprinted fiace in Mr. Lloyd's Poems. 
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bout us on this occaſion. It ſays one of us at 
leaſt has always borne his faculties meekly. I 
leave you to gueſs which of us that is ; I think 
I know. You fimpleton you ! you muſt be 
meek, muſt you ? and fee what you can get 


it, 
I do not like your improvements at Aſton, 
it looks ſo like ſettling ; if 1 come I will ſet 
fire to it. I will never believe the B = and 
the C * s are dead, though I ſmelt them; 
that fort of people always live to a good old 
age. I dare {wear they are only gone to Ire- 
land, and we ſhall ſoon hear they are biſhops. 
The Erſe fragments have been publiſhed five 
weeks ago in Scotland, though I had them not 
(by amiſtake) till the other day. As you tell 
me new things do not reach you ſoon at Aſton, 


Had Mr. Pope ſat as eaſy to the ſarcaſms of the many 
writers that endeavoured to eclipſe his poetical fame, as Mr. 
Gray here appears to have done, the world would not have 
been poſſeſſed of « Dunciad ; but it would have been im- 
preſſed with a more amiable idea of our Authors temper. 
It is for the ſake of ſhewing how Mr. Gray felt on ſuch 
eccahons that I publith this letter. 


L ind 


from Mr. Macpherſon, which he has not print- 


ed ; it is mere deſcription, but excellent too 


in its kind. If you are good and will learn to 


admire, I will tranſcribe and fend it. 
As to their authenticity* I have made many 


enquiries, and have lately procured a letter 


from Mr. David Hume, (the hiſtorian) which 


is more ſatisfactory than any thing I have yet 


met with on that ſubjeQ. He fays, 

Certain it is that theſe poems are in every 
* body's mouth in the Highlands, have been 
* handed down from father to fon, and are of 
« an age beyond all memory and tradition. 
Adam Smith, the celebrated profeſfor in 
«© Glaſgow, told me, that the piper of the Ar- 
c oyleſhire Militia repeated to him all thoſe 
«« which Mr. Macpherſon had tranſlated, and 
«© many more of equal beauty. Major Mackay 
(Lord Rae's brother) told me that he remem- 
<< bers them perfectly well ; as likewiſe did the 


* It was rather « want of credulity than admiration, that 
Mr. Gray ſhould have laid to my charge. I ſuſpe&ed that, 
whether the fragments were genuine or not, they were by 
no means literally tranſlated. I ſuſpe& ſo ftill ; and a for- 
mer note gives 4 ſufficient cauſe ſor that ſuſpicion. See 
Page 50. N 


24 „Lid 


„ „ ap. —— W 2 ” . 
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te Laird of Macfarline, (the greateſt antiquari- 
, an we have in this country) and who inſiſts 
< ſtrongly on the hiſtorical truth, as well as the 
* poetical beauty of theſe productions. I could 
— and Lady Macleod, with ma- 

* ny more, that live in different parts of the 
« Highlands, very remote from each other, 
< and could only be acquainted with what had 
% become (in a manner) national works. 
* 'There is a country Surgeon in Lochaber, 
© who has by heart the entire Epic Poem 
«© mentioned by Mr. Macpherſon in his pre- 
tc face; and as he is old, is perhaps the 
* only perſon living that knows it at all, and 
<© has never committed it to writing, we are in 
<< the more haſte to recover a monument, which 
* wall 2 curioſity in 


© AR extern! oridroce and mach there hes Gore been | 
collected and publiſhed by Dr. Blair (ſee his Appendix to h's 
Critical Difſertation on the works of Offian) : and yet not- 


withſtanding a later Iriſh writer has been hardy enough to 
aſſert, that the Poems in queſtion abound with the 


Rrangeſt anachroniſms , for inſtance, that Cucullin lived in 


the firſt, and Fingal in the third century ; two princes who 
are aid to have made war with the Danes, © nation 
never heard of in Europe tilt the ninth z which war could 
not poſſibly have had happened till goo years after the death 
of the ſuppoſed Poet who fings it. (See O'Halloran's In- 
troduction to the Study of the Hiſtory and Ant iquit es of 
Ireland, quarto, 1992.) To whatever fide of the queſtion 
truth may lean, it is of little moment to me; my doubts 
arifing (as I have ſaid in the former note) from Intargal evi- 
r the fidelity of the 


tranſlation, | 
4 LC the 


B © 28 
® Gs Bide of Lalgin: we have therefore 


4c ſet about a ſubſcription of a guinea or two 
r to enable Mr. 
% Macpherſon to undertake a miſſion into the 
Highlands to recover this poem, and other 
40 of antiquity. He adds too, that 
the names of Fingal, Offian, Oſcar, &c. are 
ſtill given in the Highlands to large maſtiffs, as 
we give to ours the names of Cæſar, Pompey, 
Hector, &c. 


LETTER XI. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


| Londong 1761. 
Rejoice to find that you not only grow re- 

conciled to your northern ſcene, but difco- 
ver beauties round you that once were deformi- 
ties: I am perſuaded the whole matter is to 
have always ſomething going forward. Happy 
they that can create a roſe-tree, or ereQ a ho- 
ney-ſuckle ; that can watch the brood of a hen, 
or ſee a fleet of their own ducklings launch in- 
to the water : It is with a ſentiment of envy 
I ſpeak it, who never ſhall have even a thatch- 
ed roof of my own, nor gather a ſtrawberry 


but in Covent-Garden. I will not, however 
believe in the vocality of Old Park till next 
ſummer, when pechaps I may truſt to my own 


Ds. The- 


cars. 


C4 


bles Upſalor Stratton. The latter has on one fide 


& barren black heath, on the other a light ſandy 

© la « letter to another friend, informing him, that be 
had ſent Fingal down to him, he ſays, © For my part I will 
<< flick tomy credulity, and if 1 um cheated, think it is 


<< more admire are ſome of the detached piece the 


©< reſt I leave to the dicuffion of antiquarians and hiſtorians ; 


<< yet my curioſity is much intereſted in their deciſion.” No 
man ſurely ever took more pains with himſelf to believe 
any thing, than Mr. Gray ſeems to have done on this occaſi- 


g See Stillingficet's Tradts, p. 261. 


C13 
loam, all the cou about it is a dead flat; 
you fee it iawecelſary you ſhovidkoow the fone: 
Aer any upon any 
body place); and this isthe deſcription Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet gives of his friend Mr. Marſham's ſeat, 
to which he retires in the ſummer and botani- 
zes. I have lately made an acquaintance with 
this Philoſopher, who bees in_o gory Pow .tn 
lations who depend upon him ; he is ; 2M 
employed, conſequently (according to my old 
maxim) always happy, always . and 
| ſeems to me a very worthy honeſt man: his 
preſent ſcheme 1s to ſend ſome perſons properly 
qualified to reſide a year or two in Attica, to 
£3; make themſelves acquainted with the climate, 
productions, and natural hiſtory of the'coun- 
try, that we may underftand Ariſtotle, Theo- 
phraſtus, &c. who have been Heathen Greek 
to us for ſo many ages ; and this be has got 
| propoſed to Lord Bute, no uklikely perſon to 
pe OO 


LETTER XII. 


Ar. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


| © London, Fon, 22. 1765 
r. an cuuraire, I with I had 
been at Afton, when 1 was fooliſh enough 
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to go through the ſix volumes of the Nouvelle 
Heliſe. All 1 can ſay for myſelf is, that I was 
confined for three weeks at home by a ſevere 
cold, and had nothing better to do: There is no 
one event in it that might not happen any day 
of the week {ſeparately taken) in any private fa- 
mily ; yet theſe events are ſo put together, that 
the ſeries of them is more abſurd; and more im- 
probable than Anigdis « de Gaul.” The dramatis 
per ſonæ (as the author, ſays) are all of them 
good characters; I am forry to hear it: for had 
they been all hanged at the end of the third vo- 
lume, nobody (I believe) would have cared. 
In wort, T went on and on, in hopes of finding 


ſome wonderful that would ſet all 
right. and. bring ſomething like mature and in- 
out of, abſurdity and infipidity : no ſuch 


thi it grows worſe and. worſe ; and (if it be 
ou eau's, which | is not doubted) is the ſtrong- 
elt inſtance I ever ſaw, theta very extraordi- 
bi: man. may entirely miſtake his GY talents. 
the motto and preface, it affwars to be his 
own-ftory; or fomerhing ſrmiſar to c: 
The Opera- Houſe is crouded this year like 
any ordinary Theatre. Eliſi is finer than any 


* Vir he cogſidered that Mr, Grey always preferred ex- 
prefſion and ſentiment to the arrange ment of a ſtory, it may 


ſeero ſomewhat extraordinary that the many ſtriking beau · 
ties of theſe kinds, with which this fingular work abound:, 
were hot excepted from ſo general a cenſure ; for my own 
part {to uſe a phraſe of his own) © they firike me bliad"*to 
e, which be bes here exomerated. 


thing 
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ming that has been here in your memory: 
yet, as I ſuſpe&, has been finer than he 
. is: he appears to. be near forty, a little pet-bel- 
hed and thick-ſhouldered, otherwiſe no bad fi- 
gure; his action proper, arid not ungraceful. 
We have hand nothing, frncs | remeniber Ope- 
of execution : of theſe he has abſolutely none ; 
whether merely from judgment, or a little from 
age, I will dot affirm; His point is expreſſion, 
err be in- 
ſerts (which are few and ſhort) are 
directed: He woes higher (they fay) than Foz. 
nelli; but then this celeſtial note you do nat 
Hear above 8nce in a whole Opera; and he falls 
from this altitude at once to the metloweft, ſoft- 
eft, ſtrongeſt' tones about the middle of his 
cottipaſs) that can be Heard. The Mattei, 1 
aſſure you, is much improved by his example, 
and bv her great ſuctels this winter; but then the 
Burlettas, and the Paganina, I have not been ſo 
pleaſed with any thing theſe many years: She 
too is fat, and above forty, yet handſome with- 
all, and has a face that ſpeaks the language of all 
nations: She has not the invention, the fire, and 
the variety of action that the Spiletta had ; yet 
the is light, agile, ever in motion, and above all 
graceful; but N her ear, her taſte 
in ſinging: God God -as Mr. Richardſon 
2 Prayaſk Lord * 5 for 1 think 

| 1 have 


* 
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| tave fern him there only tnice @ mack 


„ eee 


111 TER XH. 


Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


Auguſt, vba. 
Brute York Canon eve will . 
ſo the better the thing is in value, the 
worſe for you *. The true way to immortality 
is to get you nominated one's ſucceſſor : Age 
and Diſeaſes vaniſh at your name; Fevers turn 
to radical heat, and Fiſtulas to iſſues: it is a 
that waits on your inſatiable avarice. 
You could not let the poor old man die at his 
eaſe, when he was about it ; and all his family 
(I ſuppoſe) are curling you for it. 

I wrote to Lord on his recovery; and 
he anſwers me very chearfully, as if his illneſs 
more than a hole in one's locking. He got it 
(be ſays) not by ſcampering, racketing, and 

riding poſt, as I had ſuppoſed; but by going 
—_— to Vauxhall. He is the picture 
(and pray ſo tell him, if you ſee him) of an old 
Alderman that I knew, who, after living forty 


This was written at à time, when, by the favour of Dr. 


Fountayne, Dean of Yerk, Lexpoticd to be made a Refiden- 


— 


tiary in his Cathedral. 
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years on the fat of the land, (not milk and ho- 
ney, but arrack punch and veniſon) and loſing 
his great toe with a mortification, ſaid to the 
laſt, that he owed it to two grapes, which he 
eat one day after dinner. He felt them lie cold 
at his ſtomach the minute they were down. 
Mr. Montagu (as I gueſs, at your inſtigation) 
has earneſtly deſired me to write ſome lines to 
be put on a monument, which he means to ere& 
at Bellifle *. It is a taſk I do not love, knowing 
Sir William Williams ſo flightly as I did: but 


vithe! 6 cis iy, Tell me your el 


| | 


LET En un 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. WHARTON. 


Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1762. 
Y Fel very nngraekul every day that | cont 
& nue filent; and yet now that I take my pen 
in hand, 1 have only time to tell you, that of 
all the places which I ſaw in my retura from 


See page 202 of the Poems. 


you, 
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you, Hardwicke pleaſed me moſt +. One would 
think that Mary, Queen of Scots, was but juſt 
walked down into the park with her guard for 
Half an hour; her gallery, her room of audi- 
ence, her antichamber, with the very canopies, 
chair of ſtate, footſtool, lit de repos, oratory, 
carpets, and hangings, juſt as ſhe left them: a 
little tattered indeed, but the more venerable ; 
and all preſerved with religious care, and pa- 
pered up in winter. 

When 1 arrived in London I found Profeſſor 
Turner 1 had been dead above a fortnight ; and 
being cockered and ſpirited up by ſome friends 
{though it was rather the lateſt) I got my name 
ſuggeſted to Lord Bute. ou may eaſily ima- 
eine who undertook it, and nifeed he did it with 
"zeal 1. I received my anſwer very ſoon, which 
was what you may eaſily imagine, but joined 
with great profcſhons efiſhivdefire-to ſerve me 
on future occaſions, and Many more fine words 
that I paſs over, not out of modeſty, but for 
another reaſon : ſo you fee I have made my for- 
tune like Sir Francis Wronghead. This nothing 
Fe a mas one here ſuſpects 
| 3 


Þ A ſeat of the Duke of Devonſhire, in 


om" 
was the only application Mr. Gray ever made to miniſtry, 1 
thought it neceſſary to inſert his own account of it. The 


.. 
it even now. To-day I hear Mr. E. Delaval * 
has got it, but we are not yet certain; next to 
myſelf I wiſhed for him. 
You ſee we have made a peace. I ſhall be 
filent about it, becauſe if I ſay any thing anti- 
ſon; and if I approve it, you will think I have 
my expeRations till. All I know is, that the 


tit is an excellent peace, and only Mr Pitt calls 
it inglorious and infiduous. 


LETTER MV. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


February 8, 1763. 
Oaiſſime Domine, anne tibi arrident cm- 


Plimenta ? H ſo, I hope your vanity is 


eee 


place in queſtion wa given to the tutor of Sir James Low- 


© Fellow of Pembroke-Hall, and of the Royal Society. 

S8 William Taylor Howe, Eſq; of Ongar in Efſex, an hono- 
rary Fellow of Pembroke-Hall, was now on his travels in 
Italy, where he had made an acquaintance with the cele- 
brated Count Algarotti, and had recommended him to Mr. 


Gray's Poems and my Dramas. After the peruſal he re- 


ceived a letter from the Count, written in that ſtyle of ſu- 


perlative panegyric peculiar to Italians. A copy of this let- 
ter Mr. Howe had juſt now ſent to our common friend Mr. 


\ Brown, then Preſident of the College; and alſo another of 


2 


Duke of Newcaſtle and Lord Hardwick both ſay | 


. 
and the intended tranſlation of 
Paradifi ; for my part, I am raviſhed (for I too 
have my ſhare). Are you upon the road to 
fee all theſe wonders, and ſnuff up the incenſe 


Sig. Agoſtino 


made out your point with a great degree of 
probability, (for tho the nimis adhefit might 
ſtartle one, yet the ſale of the tithes and chapel 
to Webſter ſeems to ſet all right again) and [I 
do believe the buildmg in queſtion was the cha- 
pel of St. Sepulchre. But then, that the ruin 
now ftanding was the individual chapel as 
erected by Archbiſhop Roger, I can by no 
means think : 11 mnercly on the fiyte 


the Count's addreſſed to Sigr. . a Tuſcan Poet; in 
which, after explaining the ar 
Poems, he adviſes him to ; hem; but principally 
CarsQtacus.—This anecdote not only explains the above pa- 
ragraph, but the ſubſequent Letter. 


+ This relates to the ruin of a ſmall Gothic chapet near 


the north-weſt end of the cathedral at York, not noticed by 
Drake in his Eboracum. When Mr. Gray made me à viſis 
at that place the ſurnmer before, he was much ſtruck with the 
beautiful proportion of the windows in it, which induced me 
to get Mr. Paul Sandby to make a drawing of it; and alſo to 
endeavour, in a Letter to Mr. Gray, to explain to what 
foundation it belonged. As his anſwer contains ſore excels 
lent general remarks on Gothic building, 1 thought proper 
to publiſh it, tho? the particular matter which occaſioned 
them was not of any great conſequence, and 


of my two Dramatic | 


- [ 43 J 
and taſte of architeQure. The vaults under the 


choir are flill in being, and were undoubtedly 
built by this very Archbiſhop : they are truly 
Saxon ; only that the arches are pointed, though 
very obtuſely. It is the ſouth tranſept (not the 
north) that is the oldeſt part of the minſter now 
above ground : it is ſaid to have been begun by 
after Roger, and left it unfiniſhed, His ſuc- 
ceſſor, Walter Grey, completed it; ſo we do 
not exactly know to which of theſe two pre- 
lates we are to aſcribe any certain part of it. 
Grey lived a long time, and was Archbiſhop 
from 1216 to 1255 (39 Henry UI ;) and in this 
reign it was, that the beauty of the Gothic ar- 
chiteQuure began to appear. The chapter-houſe 
is in all probability his work, and (I ſhould ſup- 
poſe) built in his latter days z whereas what he 
did of the ſouth tranſept might be performed 
ſoon after his acceſſion. It is in the ſecond 
order of this building, that the round arches 
appear including a row of pointed ones, (which 
you mention, and which I alſo obſerved) ſimi- 


Ar to thoſe in St. Sepulchre's chapel, though far 


inferior in the proportions and neatneſs of work- 
manſhip. The ſame thing is repeated in the 
north tranſept 3 but this is only an imitation of 
the other, done for the ſake of regularity ; for 
| this part of the building is no older than Arch- 
bilkop Romaine, who came to the ſee in 1285, 
and died in 1295. 


All 


E 

All the buildings of Henry the Second's time 
(under whom Roger lived and died, 1185) are 
of a clumſy and heavy proportion, with a few 
rude and aukward ornaments ; and this ſtyle con- 
tinues to the beginning of Henry the Third's 
reign, though with a little improvement, as in 
the nave of Fountain's abbey, &c. then all at 
cluſtered columns, the capitals of curling foliage 
the fretted tabernacles and vaultings, and a pro- 
_ fuſion of ſtatues, &c. that conſtitute the good 
Gothic ſtyle ; together with decreaſing and fly- 
ing buttreſſes, and pinnacles, on the outſide. 

Wer mail you candied ins Ghar ome Maynr's 
own tomb, which has (I remember) a wide ſur- 
baſed arch with ſcalloped ornaments, &c. for 
this can be no older than the nave itſelf, which 
was built by Archbiſhop Melton after the year 
1315, one hundred and thirty years after Ro- 
ger s death. 
I have compared Helvetius and Elfrida, as you 
* 


_ © As the plagiariſm, to which Mr. here alludes, is 
but little known, and, I think, for . ſome - 
what curious, 1 ſhall beg the reader's patience while I dilate 
upon it; tho" I am aware it will ſtre ch this note to an un- 
conſcionable length. M. Helvetius, in the third chapter of 
his third Eſſay de 'E'prit, which treats of the Extent of Me- 
mory, means to prove that this faculty, in the extreme, is 
not necefſary to conſtitute a great Genius. For this purpoſe 
he examines whether the greatneſs of the very different ta- 
foate of Locke nd of Mihes ought to be conbiaret 5 8 


effect 
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five of which, at leaſt, are ſo dire& and cloſe as 
to leave no ſhadow of a doubt, and therefore 
confirm all the reſt. It is a phznomcnon that 

you will be in the right to inform yourſelf about 
and which I long io underſtand. Another phæ- 
nomenon is, that I read it without finding it out : 

all 
effect of their poſſeſſing this talent in an extraordinary de- 
gree. He then proceeds as follows: As the laſt example 
of the imall extent of memory neceſſary to a fine imagina- 
tion, I ſhall give in a note he tranſlation of a piece of E- 
* elif poetry; which, with the preceding, will, I believe, 
prove to thoſe who would decompoſe the works of illuſtri- 
<* ous men, that a great genius does not neceſſarily ſuppoſe = 
great memory. I now ſet down that note with referen- 
ces to Elfrids underneath it, and I chuſe to give it in the 
Engliſh tranſlation printed in 1759, that the parallel paſſages 
may be the more obvious at firſt fight. <* A young Virgin, 
<< awaked and guided by Love, goes before the appearance 
<< of Aurora to 4 valley, where ſhe waits for the coming of 
„ her Lover, who, at the riſing of the ſun, is to offer a ſa- 

« crifice to the Gods. Her ſoul in the ſoft fituation in which 
„ ſhe is placed by the hopes of approaching happineſs, indul- 
<< the beauties of Nature, and the riſing of that luminary 
<« that was to bring the object of her tenderneſs.” She ex- 
| herſelf thus: 

« Already the Sun gilds the tops of thoſe antique Oaks, and 
<« the waves of thoſe falling torrents that roar among the rocks 
« ſhine with his beams ; already I perceive the ſummit of thoſe 
* mountains <wwhence ariſe the vaults wwhich, half-con- 
<« cealed in the air, offer a formidable retreat to the Solitary 
« who there retires (a). Night folds up her veil. 6 
(a) How nobly does this venerable wood, / 

e 

Emboſom yon fair manſion 


Where 


© © 9M 
all I remember is, that I thought it not at all 
Engliſb, and did not much like it: * 


n eee ee (b) 
2 » and thou fun, lord of, 
* the heavens, =— * 4 
WN An wt receive my 
< firſt homage (e), and haſten thy courſi Rx — 
< proclaims that of my lover. „ 
<< that detain him fill at the foot of the altars, love will ſoon 
< bring him to mine (d). Let all around me partake of my 
* Let all bleſs the riſing luminary by which we are 
< enlightened. Ye flowers that incloſe in your boſoms the 
< odours that cool night condenſes there, open your buds, 
< and exhale in the air your balmy vapours. I know not 
< whether the delightful intoxication that poſſeſſes my ſoul, 
does not embelliſh whatever I behold; but the rivulet, 
< that in pleaſing meanders winds along this valley, enchants 
<< me with his murmurs. Zephyras careſſes me with his 


| Where tumbling torrents roar around; 
Where pendent mountains o'er your head 
Stretch « formidable ſhade— 
Where lall'd in pious Peace the Hermit lies. 


{b) 1 ye goblins all, 
ont the bewilder'd traveller to daunt— 


60 Hail to thy living light 

Ambroſial morn— | 

And dart around its vermel die 

Unfolds the ſcene of glory to o ur eye, 

Where, thron'd in artleſs majeſty, 

The cherub Beauty fits on Nature's ruſtic ſhrine. 
(d) *Twill not be lang, ere his unbending mind 

Shall loſe in ſweet oblivion every care 

Among th embowering ſhades that veil Elfrida. 


Ee 
ſon is plain, for the lyric flights and choral flow- 
ers ſuited not in the leaſt with the circumſtances 


or character of the ſpeaker, as he had contrived 


all its beauties. Is Joy then % Grading ? It is as eaſy to 


< z diſtance from me? What duty more ſacred than that of 
< calming the inquietudes of Love ! But what do 1 ſay ? Fly 
<< jealous ſuſpicions, injurious to bis fidelity (g), and formed 
< to extinguiſh my tenderneſs. If Fealouſy grows by the fide 
«< of Love, it will flifle it, if not pulled up by the roots; it ts 
<« the Toy which, by @ werdant chain, embraces, but dries up 
he trunk which ſerves for its ſupport (h). I know my 


(e) The ſoft air 
n 
Sends up 2 gale of fragrance. I ſhould gueſs, 
If e*er Content deign'd viſit mortal clime, 

This was her place of deareſt refidence. 

(Ff) For Safety now fits wav*ring on your love. 
Like the light down upon the thiſtle's beard, 
Which ev'ry breeze may part. 

(g) Avaunt ! ye vain delufive fears. 

(b) See, Elfrids; 

Claſps its green chain, and poiſons what ſupports it. 
n 
Is fickly Jealouſy. 
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LETTER Xv. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. BROWN. 4 


February 17, 1763. 
OU will make my beſt acknowledgments to 


Mr. Howe; who, not content to rank me 

iathe number of his friends, is ſo polite as to 

ache encatis for having deve me thet haaguy. 
As 


* Now Maſter of Pembroke-Hall. 


© Lover too well to doubt of his tenderneſs. He, like me, 
< has, far from the pomp of courts, fought the tranquil aſy- 
lum of the fields. Touched by the fimplicity of my heart, 
„ and by my beauty, my ſenſual rivals call him in vain to 
< their arms. Shall he be ſeduced by the advances of co- 


<< quetry, which, on the cheek of the young maid, tarniſbes the 


<< ſnowy of innocence and the carnation of modeſty, and daubs it 
„mit the whiten:ſs of art and the paint of effrontery (i) P 
< What do I ſay ? his contempt for her is perhaps only « ſnare 
for me. Can I be ignorant of the partiality of men, and 
< the arts they employ to ſeduce us? Nouriſhed in z con- 


< tempt for our ſex, it is not Us, it is their pleaſures that they 


„love. Cruel as they are, they have placed in the rank 
«<< of the virtues the barbarous fury of revenge, and the mad 
<« love of their country; but never have they reckoned fide- 
_ < lity among the virtues. Without remorſe they abuſe inno- 
< cence, and often their vanity contemplates our griefs with 


| delight. 
| li) ——To guard 

Your beauties from the blaſt of courtly gales. 

The crimſon bluſh of virgin Modeſty, 

The delicate ſoft tints of Innocence, | 

There all fly off, and leave no boaſt behind 

But well-rang'd faded features. 


| 
| 
1 
| 


= 
I was not born ſo far from the ſun, as to be 


| ignorant of Count Algarotti's name and reputa- 
tion ; nor am [I ſo far advanced in years, or in 


Vol. IL | E philoſophy, 


delight. But no; fly far from me, ye odious thoughts, 
my Lover will come ! A thouſand times have I experien- 
cd it: : As ſoon as I perceive him, my agitated mind is calm, 
< end 1 often forget the too juſt cauſe I have for complaint; fer 
4 near him I can only know happineſs (K). Vet if he is trea- 
< cherous to me; if, in the very moment when my love ex- 
< cuſes him, he coniummates the crime of infidelity in ano- 
When ren by er 
„may he periſh! What do 1 ſay ? 2 be deaf to my 
<< fler walk the time preferibed bim on thy ſplendid farface, let 
tes credulous maids to fl; and if heaven avenges them and 
<* puniſhes him, may it at leaſt be at the prayer of ſome other 
< enxforrunate woman (I).“ 
Here ends this odd inſtance of plagiariſm. When M. Hel- 
vetius was in England, a year or two after I had made the 
diſcovery of it, I took my meaſures, as Mr. Gray adviſed 
me, to learn how he came by it ; and accordingly requeſted 
two Noblemen, to whom he wess introduced, to aſk him 
ſome queſtions concerning it ; but I could gain no ſatisfaQtory 
anſwer. I do not, however, by any means, ſuppoſe that the 
perſon who cooked up the dijointed parts of my Drama into 
this 


(*) — My truant heart 
Forgets each leſſon that Reſentment taught, 
And in thy fight knows only to be happy. 
, 
qu etre heureuſe. 
(1) Till then, ye Elements, reſt; and thou, firm Earth, 
Ope not thy yawning jaws ; but let this Monſter 
| Stalk his due time on thine affrighted ſurface : 
Yes, let him ftill go on, till execute 
His ſavage purpoſes, and daily make 
More widows weep, 28 I do. 
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philoſophy, as not to feel the warmth of his ap- 
probation. The Odes in queſtion, as their 
motto ſhews, were meant to be vocal to the intel- 
Agent ane. How few they were in my own 
country, Mr. How can t:ſlify ; and yet my am- 
| bition was terminated by that ſmall circle. I 
Have good reaſon to be proud, if my voice has 
reached the ear and apprehenſion of a ſt 

diſtinguiſhed as one of the beſt judges in = 


rope. 

I am equally pleaſed with the juſt applauſe 
he beſtows on Mr. Maſon ; and particularly on 
his CaraQacus, which is the work of a Man : 
whereas Elfrida is only that of a Boy, a promiſ- 
ing boy indeed, and of no common genius: yet 
this is the popular performance, and the other 
little known in compariſon. 

Neither Count Algarotti nor Mr. Howe (I 
believe) have heard of Offiat, the Son of 
Fingal. If Mr.. Howe were not upon 
the wing, and on his way homewards, I 
© would fend it to him in Italy. He would there 


this ſtrange Fricaſee, was M. Helvetias himſelſ; I rather 
imagine (as I did from the firſt) that he was impoſed upon 
by ſome young Engliſh traveller, who contrived this expedi- 
ent in order to paſs with him for a Poet. The great Philo- 
ſopher, it is true, has in this note been proved to be the 
receiver of ſtolen goods; but out of reſpect to his numerous 
faſhionable diſciples, beth abroad and at home, whoſe credit 
mig't ſuffer with that of their Maſter, I acquit him of what 
would only be held criminal at the Old Bailey, that be re- 
ceived thoſe goods knowing thern to be ſtolen. 


* 
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ſee that Imagination dwelt many hundred years 
ago, in all her pomp, on the cold and barren 
mountains of Scotland. The truth (I believe) 
is, that, without any reſpect of climates, ſhe 
reigns in all naſcent ſocieties of mm, where the 
neceſſities of life force every one to think and 
act much for himſelf. 


LL SIT HR MIL 
Count ALGAROTTI to Mr. GRAY. 


ONO ſtato lungo tempo in dubbio ſe un di- 
lettante quale io ſono, dovea mandare al- 
cune ſue coſerelle a un Proſeſſore quale & · V. 8. 
Illuſee, a un arbitro di ogni poetica eleganza. 
Ne ci volea meno che Pautorita del valoriſſimo 
Sigr. How per perſuadermi a cio fare. V. 8. 
Ill: accolga queſte mie coſerelle con quella 
medeſima bontà con cui ha voluto accogliere 
quella lettera che dice pur poco delle tante coſe, 
che fanno ſentire alle anime armoniche di am- 
mirabili ſuoi verſi. Io ſaro per quanto io porrò, 
Preco laudum tuarum, e quella mia lettera fi 
ſtamperà in un nuovo Giornale, che fi fa in 
Venezia, intitolato Ia Minerva, perche ſappia 
la Italia che la Inghilterra, ricca di un “ Omero, 
di uno + Archimede, di un 1 Demoſtene, non 
manca del ſuo Pindaro. Al Sigr. How le non 


* Milton. 8 Newtan, 


E 2 ſaprei 


1 
ſaprei dire quanti obblighi io abbia, ma fi mag- 
giore E certamente quello di avermi preſentato 
alla ſua Muſa e di avermi procurato la occaſi- 
one di poterla aſſicurare della perfetta ed altiſſi- 
ma ſtima, con cui io ho Phonore di ſotteſcri- 


vermi, | 
De V. S. Illuſ 2. 
Devotiſ. &c. 
 ALGAROTTI. 


LETTE R XLVI. 
Mc. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


Pembroke-Hall, Aug. 5, 1763. 
may well wonder at my long tacitur- 
nity. I wonder too, and know not what 
cauſe to aflign ; for it is certain I think of you 
daily. I believe it is owing to the nothingneſs 
of my hiſtory ; for except fix weeks that I paſ- 
ſed in 'Town towards the end of the ſpring, and 
a little jaunt to Epſom and Box-hill, I have 
been here time out of mind, in a place where 
no events grow, tho? we preſerve thoſe of for- 
mer days, by way of Hortus ficcus in our libra- 
rm. 

I doubt you have not yet read Rouſſeau's 
Emile. Every body that has children ſhould 
read it more than once: for tho' it abounds 

| with 
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with bis uſual glorious abſurdity, tho! bis gene- 
ral ſcheme of education be an impracticable chi- 
mera, yet there are a thouſand lights ſtruck out, 
a thouſand important truths better expreſſed 
than ever they were before, that may be of ſer- 
vice to the wiſeſt men. Particularly I think be 
has obſerved children with more attention, and 
knows their meaning, and the working of their 
little paſſions, better than any other writer. 
As to his religious diſcuſſions, which have 
alarmed the world, and engaged their thoughts 
more than any other part of his book, I ſet 


them all at nought, and wiſh they had been 
omitted'*. 


That I may put together the reſt of Mr. Gray's ſenti- 
ments concerning this fingular writer, I inſert here an extract 
from a Letter of à later date, written to myſelf, © 1 have 
not read the Philoſophic Dictionary. I. can now ſtay with 
great patience for any thing that comes from Voltaire, 
They tell me it is frippery, and blaſphemy, and wt. 1 
„ could have forgiven myſelf if Thad not read Rouſſcau's 
Letters de la Montagne. Always excepting the Contract 
„ ſocial, it is the dulleſt performance he ever publiſhed, 
« It is a weak attempt to ſeparate the miracles from the mo- 
<< rality of the goſpel. The latter (he would have you think) 
„he believes was ſent from Ged; and the former he very 
explicitly takes for an impoſture: this is in order to prove 
the cruelty and injuſtice of the State of Geneva in burning 
his Emile. The latter part of his book is to ſhew the abuſes 
chat have crept into the conſtitution of his country, which 
point, if you are concerned about it, he makes out very 
« well; and his intention in this is I lainly to raiſe « tumult 


«< i» ch> con, and to be revenged on the PzT1T Cox srl 
© who condemned his writings to the flames. 


E 3 LE T- 
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LETTER XLII. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. PALGRAVEf. 


March, 1765. 

OF, organ iro yh 
firous, are two-fold: the firſt part relates 

to what is paſt, and that will be rather diffuſe ; 
the ſecond, to that which is to come ; and that 
we ſhall treat more ſuccinQly, and with all due 
Firſt, when you come to Paris, you will not 
fail to viſit the cloiſter of the Chartreuſe, where 
Le Sueur (in the hiſtory of St. Bruno) has al- 
moſt equalled Raphael. Then your Gothic 
III > Cons 
Chapelle, built by St. Louis: in the treaſury is 
preſerved ove of the nobleſt gems of the Au- 
guſtan age. When you take a trip into the 
country, there is a fine old chapel at Vincennes, 
with admirable painted windows; and at For 
tainbleau, the remains of Francis the Firſt's 
 magnificence might give you ſome pleaſure. In 
your way to Lyons you will take notice of the 
view over the Saone, from about Tournus and 
Macon. Fail not to walk a few miles along the 
banks of the Rhone, down the river. I would 
certainly make a little journey to the Grande 


+ Mr. Gray's carrefpendent was gow making the tou of 
France and Italy. 


Chartreuſe, 
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Chartreuſe, up the mountains: at your return 
out of Italy this will have little effect. At 
Turin you will viſit the Capuchin's convent. 
juſt without the city, and the Superga at no 
great diſtance, for the ſake of the views. At 
Genoa obſerve the Terreno of the Palace Brig- 
noli, as a model of an apartment elegantly diſ- 
Poſed in a hot climate. At Parma you will 
adore the great Madonna and St. Jerom, once at 
St. Antonio Abbate, but now (I am told) in the 
Ducal Palace. In the Madonna della Steccata 
obſerve the Moſes breaking the tables, a chiaro- 
ſcuro figure of the Parmeggiano at too great a 
height, and ill lighted, but immenſe. At the 
Capuchins, the great Pieti of Annib. Caracci 
in the Villa Ducale, the room painted by Carlo 
Cignani ; and the laſt works of Agoſtino Ca- 
rocci at Modena. I know not what remains 
E4 90 x now, 

* When our Author was himſelf in Italy, he ftndicd with 
much attention the different manners of the oldeſt maſters. 
1 find a paper written at the time, in which he hac ſet down 
ſeveral ſubqects proper for painting, which he had never ſeen 
_ executed, and has affixed the names of different maſters to 

each piece, to ſhew which of their pencils he thought would 
| have been moſt proper to treat it. As 1 doubt not but thi: 
paper will be an acceptable preſent to the Reynolds's and 
| Weſt's of the age, I ſhall here inſert it. 

« An Altar-Piece. Guido. 

The top, z Heaven; in the middle, at a diſtance, the P. 
dre-Eterno indiſtinctiy ſeen, and loſt, as it were, in glory 
On either hand, Angels of all degrees in attitudes of dora 
tion and wonder. A little lower, and next the eye, ſup- 


| Ported on the wings of Seraphe, TO FEES - 
ww 


| 
| 
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now, the flower of the collection is gone to 
Dreſden. Bologna is too vaſt a ſubject for me 


wich an air of calm and ſerene majeſty, his hand extended, 


as commanding the elements to their ſeveral places: near 
him an angel of ſuperior rank bearing the golden compaſſes, 
that Milton deſcribes; beneath the Chaos, like a dark and 


| turbulent ocean, only illuminated by the Spirit, who is brood- 


ing over it. 
A ſmall Picture. Correpggio. 
Fve newly created, admiring her own ſhadow in the lake. 
The famous Venus of this maſter, new in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
M illiam Hamilton, proves how judiciouſly Mr. 8 | 
bis pencil for the execution of this char ming ſub ject᷑. 
Another. — Domenichino. 
Medea in a penſive poſture, with revenge and maternal 
2FeQion ſtriving in her viſage; her two children at play, 
ſporting with one another before her. On one fide a buſt of 


| Jaſon, to which they bear ſome reſemblance. 


A Statue. — Michzel Angelo. 

Agave in the moment ſhe returns to her ſenſes ; the head 
ol her ſon, fallen on the ground from her hand. 

Vide Ovid. Met. lib. ii. I. 701, Cc. NI. 

| A Piture. — Salvator Roſa. . 

Ancas and the Sybil ſacrificing to Pluto by torch-light in 
the wood, the afliitant in a fright. The day beginning to 
break, fo as dimly to ſhew the mouth of the cavern. 

Sigiſmeonda with the heart of Guiſcardo before her. 1 
bave ſeen a ſmall print on this ſubje&, where the expreſſion 
is admirable, ſaid to be graved from à picture of Correggio. 

Afterevards when be had ſeen the original in the poſſeſſion of 
miration of it; tho" we ſee, by his here giving it to Salvator 
Keſa, he thought the ſubject too horrid to be treated by Cerreg- 
£40; and indeed I believe it is agreed that the capital picture 


in queſtion is not of his hand. M. 


Another. — Albano, or the Parmeggiano. 
Iphigenis aſleep by the fountain-fide, her maids about her; 


| Cymion gazing and laughing, This 


E& © Þ 

to treat: the palaces and churches are open; 
you have nothing to do but to ſee them all. In 
coming down the Apennine you will ſee (if the 
ſun ſhines) all Tuſcany before. And ſo I have 
brought you to Florence, where to be ſure there 
is nothing worth ſeeing. Secondly, 

This ſubje& has been often treated; once indeed very curicui. 
by Sir Peter Lely, in the way of portrait, when his ſacred 4 


jelly Charles the Second repreſented Cymen, and the Dutche js e 


Cleveland and Mrs. Eleanor Goin (in as indecent attitud:s c 
his royal tafte could preſcribe) wwere Iphigenia and ber aticr - 
dants, M. 
| Another. — Domenichino, or the Caracci. 

Electra with the urn, in which ſhe imagined were her Bro- 
ther's aſhes, lamenting over them; Oreſtes ſmother ing h. 


concern. 
Another, — Correggio. 

Ithuriel and Zephon entering the bower of Adam and 
Eve; they fleeping. The light to proceed from the Angels. 

Another. — Nicolas Pouſſin. 

Adceſtis dying; her children weeping, and hanging upon 
| her robe; the youngeſt of them, a little boy, crying too, but 
appearing exther ts do ſo, becauſe the others are affite:, 
than from any ſenſe of the reaſon of their ſorrow : her righ- 
arm ſhould be round this, her left extended towards the reſt, 
as recommending them to her Lord's care; he fainting, aud 
ſupported by the attendants. 

Salvator Roſa. 

Hannibal paſſing the Alps; the mountaineers rolling dow: 

rocks upon his army ; elephants — down the preci- 


. 

Arria giving Claudius's order to Pætus, and ſtabbing her- 
ſelf at the ſame time. 
N. Pouſſin, or Le Sucur. 


Virginius murdering his daughter; Appius at a diſtance, 


ſtarting up from his tribunal ; the people amazed, but few 
of them ſeeing the action itſelf. 
E 5 I, Vide, 


OS — ù— 
o 
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1 Vide, quodcunque videndum et. 
2, Quodcunque ego non vidi, id tu vide. 

3. Quodcunque videris, ſcribe & deſcribe; me- 
moriæ ne fide. 
4. Scribendo nil admirare; & cum piQtor non 

ſis, verbis omnia depinge. 

5. Tritam viatorum compitam calca, & cum 


want all your life long: but have a care of the 
cuſtom-houſe : 

Pray preſent my moſt reſpectful compliments 
to Mr. Weddell . I condude when the winter 
is over, and you have ſeen Rome and Naples, 
you wall ſtrike out of the beaten path of Eng- 
liſh travellers, and ſee a little of the eountry, 
throw yourſelves into the boſom of the Apen- 
nine, ſurvey the horrid lake of Amſanctus 
{look in Cluver's Italy,) catch the breezes on 
the coaſt of Taranto and Salerno, expatiate to 
the very toe of the continent, perhaps firike 
over the Faro of Meſſina, and having meaſured 
the gigantic columns of Girgenti, and the 
tremendous caverns of Syracuſa, refreſh your- 
ſelves amidſt the fragrant vale of Kana. Oh! 
chebel ripoſe ! Addio. | | 


| Wines Weddell, E. of Newby in Varkidive. 
L E T- 
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LETTER XIX. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEAT TIE®. 


_ ___  Glames-Caſile, Sept. 8, 1765. 
Little journey I have been making to Ar- 
broath, has been the cauſe that I did not 
anſwer your very obliging letter fo ſoon as I 
ought to have done. A man of merit, that 
honours me with his eſteem, and has the frank- 
neſs to tell me ſo, doubtleſs can need no ex- 
cuſes: his apology is made, and we are alrea- 
dy acquainted, however diſtant from each 
ether. 


| I fear I cannot, as 1 would wiſh, do myſelf 
the pleaſure of. waiting on you. at Aberdeen, 
being under an engagement to go to-morrow to 
Taymouth, andif the weather will allow it, to 
the Blair of Athol; this will take up four or 
five days, and at my return the approach of 
winter will ſcarce permit me to think of any 
farther expeditions. northwards. My ſtay here 
will, however, be a fortnight or three weeks 
longer ; and if in that time any invitation 
ſhould call you this way, Lord Strathmore 
gives me commiſſion to ſay, he ſhall be ex- 
tremely glad to ſee you at Glames ;- and doubt 
not it will be a particular ſatisfaQion to me to 


© Profelſor of Meral Philoſophy and Logic in the Mariſchal 
ce Aberdecs, 
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receive and thank you in perſon for the favour- 
able ſentiments you have entertained of me, 
and the civilities wich which you have honour- 


ed me. 


LETTER I. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. WHARTON. 


Glames-Caſile, Sept. 14. 1765. 
rn 
tle more of this country than you yourſelf had 
ſeen ; and now being juſt returned from an ex- 
curſion, which I and Major Lyon had been 
making into the Highlands, I fit down to give 
you an account of it. But firſt I muſt return 
to my journey hither, on which I ſhall be very 
ſhort ; partly becauſe you know the way as far 
as Edinburgh, and parity that there was not a 
great deal worth remarking. The firſt night 
was paſſed at Tweedmouth (77 miles;) the 
next at Edinburgh {53 miles;) where Lord 
Strathmore left the Major and me, to go to 
_ Lenox-Lovz, {Lord Blantyre's) where his 
Aunt lives: fo that afternoon and all next day 
I had leiſure to viſit the Caſtle, Holyrood- 
Houſe, Heriot's Hoſpital, Arthur's ſeat, &c. 
and am not ſorry to have -ſeen that moſt pictu- 
reſque (at a diſtance), and naſtieſt (when near) 

of all capital citiey. 9» 


1 
ſon and other literati, and the next morning 
Lord Strathmore came for us. We croſſed at 
the Queen's Ferry in a four-oared yawl with- 
out a ſail, and were toſſed about rather more 
than I ſhould wiſh to hazard again; lay at 


Perth a large Scotch town with much wood a- 
bout it, on the banks of the Tay, a very noble 
river. Next morning ferried over it, and 
came by dinner-time to Glames; being (from 
Edinburgh) 67 niiles, which makes in all (from 
Hetton) 197 
Strathmore (i. e. the Great Valley) which 
winds about from Stonehaven on the eaſt coaſt 
of Kincardine-ſhire, obliquely, as far as Stir- 


ling, near 100 miles in length, and from 


ſeven to ten miles in breadth, cultivated every 
where to the foot of the hills, on either hand, 
with oats or bere, a ſpecies of barley, except 
where the ſoil is mere peat- earth, (black as a 
coal) or barren ſand covered only with broom 
and heath, or a ſhort graſs fit for ſheep. 
Here and there appear, juſt above ground, the 
huts of the inhabitants, which they call Towns, 
built of, and covered with türf; and among 


them, at great diſtances, the gentlemen's hou- _ 
ſes, with incloſures and a few trees round 


them. 


This is ſaid to be the very Caſtle in which Duncan was 
murdered by Macheth, 


miles. The caſtle “ ſtands in 


=” _ 
Amidſt theſe the Caſtle of Glames diſtin- 
guiſhesitſelf, the middle part of it rifing proudly 


out of what ſeems a great and thick wood of tall 
trees, with a cluſter of hanging towers on the 
top. You deſcend to it gradually from the 
ſouth, through a double and triple avenue of 
Scotch firs 60 or 70 feet high, under three gate- 
- ways. This approach is a full mile long; and 
when you have paſſed the ſecond gate the firs 
change to limes, and another oblique avenue 
goes off on either hand towards the offices. 
Theſe, as well as all the incloſuresthat ſurround 
the houſe, are bordered with three or four 
ranks of ſycamores, aſhes, and white poplars of 
the nobleſt height, and from 70 to 100 years 
old. Other alleys there are, that go off at 
right angles with the long one ; ſmall groves, 
and walled gardens, of Earl Patrick's planting, 
full of broad-leaved elms, oaks, birch, black- 
cherry-trees, laburnums, &c. all of great ſta- 
ture and fize, which have not till this week 
begun to ſhew the leaſt ſenſe of morning froſts. 
The third gate delivers you into a court with a 
broad pavement, and graſs-plats adorned with 
ſtatues of the four Stuart Kings, bordered with 
old filver firs and yew-trees, alternately, and 
opening with an iron palliſade on either fide to 
two ſquare old-faſhioned parterres ſurrounded 
by ſtone fruit walls. The houſe from the 
height of it, the greatneſs of its maſs, the ma- 
ny towers a-top, and the ſpread of its wings, 

— has 
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has really a very ſingular and ſtriking appear- 
ance, like nothing I ever ſaw. You will com- 


prchend ſomething of its ſhape from the plan of 


the ſecond floor, which I incloſe. The wings 
are about 530 feet high; the body (which is the 
old caſtle, with walls 10 feet thick) is near 100. 
From the leads I ſee to the ſouth of me (juſt at 
the end of the avenue)the little town of Glames, 
the houſes built of ſtone, and lated, with aneat 
kirk and a ſmall ſquare tower (a rarity in this 
region). Juſt beyond it riſes a beautiful round 
hill, and another ridge of a longer form adja- 
cent to it, N 
Beyond them, over the black hills 

law, over no. eos the coed to Dundee. 
ng Ar ant agg by nf 
=> tops three weeks ago I could plainly 
ſee ſome traces of the ſnow that fell in May laſt. 


To the eaſt, winds away to the Strath, ſuch as 


I have before deſcribed it, among the hills, 
which ſink lower and lower, as they approach 
the ſea, To the weſt, the ſame valley (not 
plain, butgroken, unequal ground) runs on for 
above 20 miles in view: there I fee the crags 
above Dunkeld ; there Beni-Gloe and Beni- 
More riſe above the clouds; and there is that 
them all, and lies at leaſt 45 miles, in a direct 
line, from this place. 


Lord 
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Lord Strathmore, who is the greateſt farmer 
in this neighbourhood, is from break of day to 
dark nightamong his huſbandmen and labourers : 
he has near 2000 acres of land in his own 


hands, and is at preſent employed in building a 
| low wall of four miles long, and in widening 


the bed of the little river Deane, which runs 


to ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of the houſe, from a- 
bout twenty to fifty feet wide, both to prevent 
inundations, and to drain the lake of Forfar. 
This work will be two years more in compleat- 
ing, and mult be three miles in length. All 
the Highlanders that can be got are employed 
in it; many of them know no Engliſh, and I 
hear them ſinging Erſe ſongs all day long. The 
price of labour is eight pence a day ; byt 
ſuch as will join together, and engage 10. per- 
form a certain portion in a limited time, two 
ſhillings. 

I muſt ſay that all his labours ſeem to proſ- 
per; and my Lord has caſually found in dig- 
ging ſuch quantities cf ſhell-marl, as not only 
fertilize his own grounds, but are diſpoſed of 
at a good price to all his nei In his 
nurſeries are thouſands of oaks, larches, 
horſe-cheſnuts, ſpruce-firs, &c. thick as 
they can ſtand, and whoſe only fault is, that 
they are grown tall and vigorous before he has 
determined where to plant them out; the moſt 
advantageous ſpot we have for beauty lies weſt 
of the houſe,. where (when the ſtone-walls of 
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the meadows are taken away) the grounds, na- 
turally unequal, will have a very park- like ap- 
pearance : they are already full of trees, which 
need only thinning here and there to break the 
regularity of their trout-ſtream, which joins the 
river Deane hard by. Purſuing the courſe of 
this brook upwards you come to a narrow ſe- 
queſtered valley ſheltered from all winds, thro? 
which it runs murmuring among great ſtones ; 
on one hand the ground gently riſes into a hill, 
on the other are the rocky banks of the 
rivulet almoſt perpendicular, yet covered with 
ſycamore, aſh, and fir, that (though it ſeems 
to have no place or foil to grow in) yet has 
riſen to a good height, and forms a thick ſhade : 
you may continue along this gill, and paſſing 
by one end of the village and its church for 
half a mile, it leads to an opening between 
two hills covered with fir-woods, that I men- 
tioned above, through which the fiream makes 
its way, and forms a caſcade of ten or twelve 
feet over broken rocks. A very little art is 
to make all this a beautiful ſcene. 
The weather, till the laſt week, has been in 
general very, fine and warm; we have had no fires 
till now, and often have fat with the windows 
open an hour after ſun-ſet ; now and then a 
ſhower has come, and ſometimes ſudden guſts 
of wind deſcend from the mountains, that fi- 
niſh as ſuddenly as they aroſe ; but to-day it 
blows a hurricane, Upon the whole, I have 
been 


| 


| hand, and were over-hung by broken rocky 
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been exceeding lucky in my weather, and parti- 
cularly in my Highland expedition of five days. 

We ſet out the 1th of September, and 
continuing along the Strath to the weſt, paſſed 
through Megill, (where is the tomb of Queen 
Wauders, thet was riven to dethe by flantd horſes, 
for nae gude that fbe did; ſo the woman there 
told me I aſſure you) thro' Cowper of Angus; 
over the river lla; then over a wide and diſ- 
mal heath, fit for an aſſembly of witches, till 
we came to a firing of four ſmall lakes in a 
valley, whoſe deep blue waters and green mar- 
gin, with a gentleman's houſe or two ſeated on 
them in little groves, contraſted with the black 
deſert in which. they were inchaſed. The 


ground now grew unequal ; the hills, more 
rocky, ſeemed to cloſe in upon us, till the road 


came to the brow of a ſteep deſcent, and (the 
fun then ſetting) between two woods of oak 
we ſaw below us the river Tay come ſweeping 
along at the bottom of a precipice, at leaſt 
150 feet deep, clear as glaſs, full to the brim, 
and very rapid in its courſe z it ſeemed to iſſue 
out of woods thick and tall, that roſe on either 


crags of vaſt height ; above them, to the weſt, 
the tops of higher mountains appeared, on 


which the evening clouds repoſed. Down by 


the ſide of the river, under the thickeſt ſhades, 
is ſeated the town of Dunkeld ; in the midſt of 
it ſtands a ruinous cathedral, the a 
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ſhell of the building fill entire: a little beyond 
it, a large houſe of the Duke of Athol, with 
its offices and gardens, extends a mile beyond 
the town ; and as his grounds were interrupt- 
ed by the ſtreets and roads, he has flung arches 
of communication acroſs them, that add to 
the ſcenery of the place, which of itſelf is 
built of good white ſtone, and handſomely 
Nated ; ſo that no one would take it for a Scotch 
town till they come into it. Here we paſſed 
the night ; if I told you how, you would bleſs 
yourſelf. | 
Next day we ſet forward to Taymouth, 27 
miles farther weft ; the road winding through 
beautiful woods, with the Tay almoſt always 
in full view to the right, being here from 3 to 
400 feet over. The Strath-Tay, from a mile 
to three miles or more wide, covered with 
corn, and ſpotted with groups of people, then 
in the midſt of their harveſt ; en either hand 
a vaſt chain of rocky mountains that changed 
their face, and opened ſomething new every 
hundred yards as the wav turned, or the clouds 
paſſed : in ſhort, altogether it was one of the 
moſt pleaſing days I have paſſed theſe many 
years, and at every ſtep I wiſhed for you. At 
the cloſe of the day we came to Balloech *, fo 

the „ but now T aymouth, im- 


© Mr. Pennant, in his tour in Scotland, expkins this word 
< the Mouth of the Loch," | 
properly 
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properly enough; for here it is that the river iſ- 
ſues out of Loch-Tay, a glorious lake 15 miles 
long, and one mile and a half broad, ſurround- 
ed with prodigious mountains; there on its 
north-eaſtern brink, impending over it, is the 
vaſt hill of Lawers ; io the caſt is that enor- 
mous creature, She-khallian (i. e. the maiden's 
| Pap) ſpiring above the clouds: direaly weſt, 
beyond the end of the lake, Beni More, the 


great mountain, riſes to s moſt awful height, 


and looks down on the tomb of Fingal. Lord 
Breadalbane's policy (ſo they call here all ſuch 
ground as is laid out for pleaſure) takes in about 
2000 acres, of which his houſe, offices, ard 
a deer-park, about three miles round, occupy 
the plain or bottom, which is little above a mile 
in breadth ; through it winds the Tay, which, 
by means of a bridge, I found here to be 156 
feet over : his plantations and woods riſe with 
the ground, on either fide the vale, to the 
very ſummit of the enormous crags that over- 
hang it: along them, on the mountain's ſide, 
runs a terraſs a miſe and a half long, that over- 
looks the courſe of the river. From ſeveral 
ſeats and temples perched on particular rocky 
eminences, you command the lake for many 
miles in length, which turns like ſome huge 
river, and loſes itſelf among the mountains 
that ſurround it; at its eaſtern extremity, 
where the river iſſues out of it on a peninſula, 
my Lord has built a neat little town and 

Church 
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church with a high ſquare tower: and juſt be- 
fore it lies a ſmall round ifland in the lake co- 
vered with trees, amongſt which are the ruins 
of ſome religious houſe. 

Trees, by the way, grow here to great ſize 
and beauty. I ſaw four old cheſnuts in the road, 
as you enter the park, of vaſt bulk and height ; 
one beach- tree I meaſured that was ſixteen feet 
ſeven inches in the girth, and I gueſs, near 80 
feet in height. The gardener preſented us with 


peaches, nectarines, and plums, from the ſtone 


walls of the kitchen garden (for there are no 
brick nor hot walls); the peaches were good, 
the reſt well taſted, but ſcarce ripe ; we had 
alſo golden pippins from an eſpalier, not ripe, 
and a melon very well flavoured and fit to cut: 
of the houſe I have little to ſay; it is a very 
good nobleman's houſe, handiomely furniſhed 
and well kept, very comfortable to inhabit, but 
not worth going far to ſee. Of the Earl's taſte 
I have not much moreto ſay ; it is one of thoſe 
noble ſituations that men cannot ſpoil : it is 
however certain, that he has built an inn and 


a town juſt where his principal walks ſhould 


have been, and in the moſt wonderful ſpot of 
ground that perhaps belongs to him. In this 


inn, however, we lay ; and next day returning 


down the river four miles, we paſſed it over a 


fine bridge, built at the expence of the govern- 


ment, and continued our way to Logie-Rait, 
juſt below which, in a moſt charming ſcene, 


the 
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the Tummel, which is here the larger river of 
the two, falls into the Tay. We ferried over 
the Tummel in order to get into Marſhal 
W ade's road, which leads from Dunkeld to 
Inverneſs, and continued our way along it to- 
ward the north: the road is excellent, but 
dangerous enough in conſcience ; the river of- 
ten running du ectiy under us at the bottom of 
indeed by wocd that finds means to grow where 
I could not ſtand, but very often quite naked 
and without any defence; in ſuch places we 
walked for miles together, partly for fear, and 
partly io admire the beauty of the country, 
whach the beauty of the weather ſet off to the 
greateſt advaniage : as evening came on, we 
approached the paſs of Gillikrankie, where, 
in the year 1745, the Heſſians, with their 


prince at their head, ſtopped ſhort, and refuſed 


to march a foot farther. 
Orci ſtands the ſolitary manſion of Mr. Robert- 
ſon of Faſcley : cloſe by it riſes a hill covered 
with oak, with groteſque maſſes of rock ſta- 
ring from among their trunks, like the ſullen 
countenances of Fingal and all his family, frown- 
ing on the little mortals of modern days : from 
pent in a narrow channel, comes roaring out 
the river Tummel, and falls down in- 
volved in white foam, which ariſes in a miſt all 
around 
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around it: but my paper is deficient, and I 
mult ſay nothing of the paſs itſelf, the black 
river Garry, the Blair of Athol, Mount Beni- 
Gloe, my return by another road to Dunkeld, 
the Hermitage, the Stra- Bram, and the Rumb- 
ling Brig: in ſhort, ſince I ſaw the Alps, I 
have ſeen nothing ſublime till now. In about a 
week I ſhall ſet forward, by the Stirling road, 
on my return all alone. Pray for me till I ſee 
you, for I dread Edinburgh and the itch, and 
expect to find very little in my way worth the 
perils I am to endure. 


. FY 8 
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LETTER II. 


Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEA TIE. 


Glame's-Caftle, OA. 2, 1765. 


for the public mark of their eſteem, which you 
ſay they are diſpoſed to confer on me. I em- 
brace, with fo deep and juſt a ſenſe of their 
goodneſs, the ſubſtance, of that honour they 
do me, that I hope it may plead my pardon 
with them if I do not accept the form. I have 


#* The Mariſchal College of Aberdeen had a defire to know 
whether it would be agreeable to Mr. Gray to receive from 
them the degree of Doctor of Laws. Mr. Beattie wrote to 
him on the ſubject, and this is the anſwer, | 

been, 
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been, tis. fer Snell b e the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, and formerly (when 
I had ſome of the profeſſion) took 2 
Bachelor of Laws degree there; ſince that time, 


tho? long qualified by my ſtanding, I have al- 


ways neglected to finiſh my courſe, and claim 
my Doctor's degree: Judge, therefore, whether 
it will not look like a flight, and ſome fort of 
contempt, if I receive the ſame degree from a 
| Siſter Univerſity. I certainly would avoid giv- 
ing any offence to a ſet of men, among whom I 
have paſſed ſo many eaſy, and I may ſay, happy 
hours of my life; yet ſhall ever retain in my 
memory the obligations you have laid me under, 


and be proud of my connection with the Uni- 


_ verſity of Aberdeen. 

It is a pleaſure to me to find that you are not 
offended with the liberties I took when you 
were at Glames; you took me too literally, if 
you thought I meant in the leaſt to diſcourage 
you in your purſuit of poetry: all I intended to 
ſay was, that if either vanity (that is, a general 
and undiſtinguiſhing deſire of applauſe), or inte- 
reſt, or ambition, has any place in the breaſt of 
a poet, he ſtands a great chance in theſe our days 
of being ſeverely diſappointed; and yet, after all 
theſe paſſions are ſuppreſſed, there may remain 
in the mind of one © ingenti perculſus amore, 


Mey oy pet gy ay be) incitements of 2 
better ſort, ſtrong enough to make him write 


as 2a 4 ©. a oc 


0 
verſe all his life, both for his own pleaſure and 
that of all poſterity. | 

[ am ſorry for the trouble you have had to gra- 
tify my curioſity and love of fu 


Dryden than Mr. 
Gray thought his due. He told him in reply, <* that if 
there was any excellence in his own numbers, he had 

de it wholly from that 
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LETTER Inu. 
' Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 
Pembroke-Hall, March 5, 1766. 


kind. As to me, I have been neither 


gets 


miſerable ; but in a gentle ſtupefac- 
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and great incorreQtneſs of the preſs. There 
are now 13 volumes of Buffon's Natural Hiſto- 
ry ; and he is not come to the monkies yet, who 
are a numerous people. The Life of Petrarch 
has entertained me; it is not well written, but 
letters, and the original writings of the four- 
teenth century : ſo that he takes in much of 
the hiſtory of thoſe obſcure times, and the cha- 
raters of many remarkable perſons. There 
are two volumes quarto ; and another, unpub- 
liſhed yet, will compleat it. 

Mr. Walpole writes me now and then a long 
and lively letter from Paris ; to which place be 
times in his limbs, often in his ſtomach and 
head. He has got ſomehow well, (not by 


riſen again at Paris. He returns in April. I 
ſaw the Lady you enquire after, when I was 
laſt in London, and a prodigious fine one ſhe. 


is. She had a ſtrong ſuſpicion of rouge on her 
checks, a cage of foreign birds and a piping 
bull-igch at her elbow ; two little dogs on a 
cuſhion in her lap, and a cockatoo on her 
ſhoulder : they were all exceeding glad to ſec 
me, and I them. - TNT TRAY | 
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LETTER LIL 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


* 


in letter or not, ſhe was as preſent to my 
memory as the reſt of the whole family ; and 


- 


in my name, and one a- piece to all the others; 


and 
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and frequent villages; * 
with wood, and where the Thames and 
Medway breaking in upon the landſcape with 
all their navigation. It was indeed owing to 
the bad weather that the whole ſcene was dreſ- 
ſed in that tender emerald green, which one 
uſually ſees only for a fortnight in the opening 
of the ſpring; and this continued till I left the 
country. My reſidence was eight miles eaſt of 
Canterbury, in a little quiet valley on the ſkirts 
of Barham Down +. In theſe parts the whole 
ſoil is chalk, and whenever it holds up, in half 
an hour it is dry enough to walk out. I took 
the opportunity of three or four days fine wea- 
ther to go into the iſle of Thanet; ſaw Mar- 
gate, (which is Bartholomew fair by the fon 
fide) Ramſgate, and other places there; and fo 
came by Sandwich, Deal, Dover, Folkſtone, 
and Hithe, back again. 'The coaſt is not like 
Hartlepool ; there are no rocks but only chalky 
cliffs of no great height till you come to Dover; 
there indeed they are noble and piQtureſque, 
and the oppoſite coaſts of France brgin to 
bound your view, which was left before to 
range unlimited by any thing but the horizon; 
yet it is by no means a ſbipleſs ſea, but every 
where peopled with white ſails, and veſſels of 


Þ+ At Denton, where his friend the Rev. William Robin- 
Canterbury, then reſided. | 
| F 3 all 


Tales without paſting. 
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all ſizes in motion : and take notice, in 
the iſle, which is all corn-fields, and has very 
little incloſure) there are in all places hedge- 
rows, and tall trees even within a few yards of 
the beach. Particularly, Hithe ſtands on an 
eminence covered with wood. I ſhall confeſs 
we had fires at night (ay and at day too) ſeve- 
ral times in June; but do not go and take ad- 
vantage in the north at this, for it was the moſt 
untoward year that ever I remember. 

Have you read theNew Bath guide? It is the 
only thing in faſhion, and is a new and origi- 
nal kind of humour. Miſs Prue's converſion, 
I doubt, you will paſte down, as a certain 
Yorkſhire Baronet did before he carried it to his 
daughters: yet I remember you all read Crazy 
Buffon's firſt colleQion 
of Monkies is come out, (it makes the 14th 
volume) ſomething, but not much to my edifi- 
cation ; for he is pretty well acquainted with 
their perſons, but not with their manners. 
My compliment to Mrs. Wharton and all 
—_— I will not name them, leſt I 


mould affront any body. 
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LETTER LIV. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. MASON. 


Marei 28, 1767. 
P Peek in upon you ot « moment, when we 

leaſt of all are permitted to diſturb our 
friends, only to ſay, that you are daily and 
hourly preſent to my thoughts. If the worſt * 
be not yet paſt, you will negle& and pardon 
me: but if the laſt ſtruggle be over; if the 
poor object of your long anxieties be no longer 
ſenſible of your kindneſs, or to her own ſuffer- 
ings, allow me (at leaſt in idea, for what could 
I do, were I preſent, more than this ?) to fit by 
you in filence, and pity from my heart not her, 
who is at reſt but you who loſe her. May He, 
who made us, the Maſter of our pleaſures and 
of our pains, preſerve and ſupport you! Adieu. 

I have long underſtood how little you had to 
hope. 


As this little Billet {which I received at the Hot-Wel!s 
at Briftol) then breathed, and ſtill ſeems to breathe, the ve- 
ry voice of Friendſhip in its tendereſt and moſt pathetic note, 
I cannot refrain from publiſhing it in this place. I opened 
it almoſt at the preciſe moment when it would geceflarily 
be the moſt affecting. 


"C1 
LETTER LV. 


Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEAT TIE. 
Od Park, near Darlingtos, Durham, 


Aug. 12, 1767. 
D Williamſon that very ob- 
liging mark you were pleaſed to give me of 


your remembrance : 24 ne ne 
„„ err Scotland this ſummer, 

and conſequently of ſeeing you at Aberdeen, I 
had ſooner acknowledged, by letter, the favour 
you have done me. Thoſe hopes zre now at an 
end; but I do not therefore deſpair of ſeeing 
again a country that has given me ſo much plea- 
fure; nor of telling you, in perſon, how much 
I eſteem you and (as you chooſe to call them) 
your amuſements : the ſpecynen of them, which 
you were ſo good to ſend me I think excellent ; 
the ſentiments are ſuch as a melancholy imagi- 
nation naturally ſuggeſts in ſolitude and filence, 
and that (though light and buſineſs may ſuſpend 
or baniſh them at times) return with but ſo much 
the greater force upon a feeling heart : the dic- 
tion is elegant and unconſtrained; not loaded 
with epithets and figures, nor flagging into proſe ; 
the verſification is eaſy and harmonious. My 
only objeQtion is * * *F, 


You 


| ann is here omitted, as it contained merely 2 
few particular criticiſms; a liberty of the ſame kind I have 
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You ſee, Sir, I take the liberty you indulged 
me in, when I firſt ſaw you; and therefore I 
make no excuſes for it, but defire you would 
take your revenge on me in kind. 

I have read over (but too haſtily) Mr. Fer- 
guſon's book. There are uncommon ſtrains of 
eloquence in it; and I was furprized to find not 
one ſingle idiom of his country (I think) in the 
whole work. He has not the fault you men- 
tion *: his application to the heart is frequent, 
and often ſucceſsful. His love of Monteſquieu 
and Tacitus has led him into a manner of writ- 
ing too ſhort-winded and ſententious; which 
thoſe great men, had they lived in better times 
and under a better government, would have 

” a F pa, 


before taken in ſome of the preceding letters. The poem 
in queſti en contained many touching reflections on mortahty : 
it is to be hoped Dr, Beattie will one day give it to the pub- 

To explain this, I muſt take the liberty to tranſcribe a 
paragraph from Mr. Beattie's letter dated March 30, to 
which the above is an anſwer: ** A Profeſſor at Edinburgh 
has publiſhed an Eſſay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, but 
I have not ſeen it. It isa fault common to almoſt all our 
Scotch authors, that they are too metaphyſical: I wm 
< they would learn to ſpeak more to the heart and leſs to 
<< the underſtanding ; but alas! this is 2 talent which hea- - 
ven only can beſtow : Whereas the philolophic ſpirit (28 
e cull it) is merely artificial and level to the capacity of 
* every man, who has much patience, a little learning and 
* no taſte,” He hav fiace dilated on this juſt ſentiment in 
his admirable Efſay on the Immutability of Truth. 


F 5 I know 
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I know no pretence that I have to the honour 
Lord Gray is pleaſed to do me +: but if his 
Lordſhip chuſes to own me, it certainly is not 
my buſineſs to deny it. I ſay not this merely 
on account of his quality, but becauſe he is a 


very worthy and accompliſhed I am 
truly ſorry for the great loſs he has had fince I 
left Scotland. If you ſhould chance to ſee him, 


I will beg you to preſent my reſpectful humble 
Lordſhip. 


ſervice to his 
I gave Mr. Williamſon all the information I 
was able in the ſhort time he ſtaid with me. 
He ſeemed to anſwer well the character you 
gave me of him: but what I chiefly envied in 
Rr 
Aberdeen to and back again ; which 


if I poſſeſſes, you would foon ſe your obliged, 


LETTER IV 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEAT TIE. 


Pembroke-hall, Dec. 24, 1767. 
MINCE I had the pleaſure of receiving your 
laſt letter, which did not reach me till I had 
left the North, and was come to London, I have 
been confined to my room with a fit of the gout : 
now I am recovered and in quiet at Cambridge, 


1 ſaid that our Author was related to his 
Ike 
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I take up my pen to thank you for your very 
friendly offers, which have ſo much the air of 
frankneſs and real good-meaning, that were my 
body as traQtable and eaſy of conveyance as my 
mind, you would ſee me to-morrow in the 
chamber you have ſo hoſpitably laid out for me 
at Aberdeen. But, alas! I am a fummer-bird, 
and can only fit drooping till the ſun returns : 
even then too my wings may chance to be clip- 
— 


Glaſgow what little I have ever written, does 


me honour. I leave my reputation in that part 
of the kingdom to your care; and only defire 


[wa in Londen the ff ring, Dodly, he 

form, all I ever publiſhed ; to which I conſented : 
and added, that I would fend him a few expla- 
natory notes; and if he would omit entirely the 
Long Story, (which was never meant for the 
public, and only ſuffered to appear in that pomp- 
ous edition becauſe of Mr. Bentley's deſigns, 
which were not 1 without it) I pro- 
miſed to ſend him ſomething elſe to print inſtead 
of it, leſt the bulk of ſo ſmall a volume ſhould 
be reduced to nothing at all. Now it is very 


2 a ww 


put out in Scotland, by a friend of mine, whom 
I could not refuſe ; and that, if fo, I would ſend 


certain that I had rather 6 
Glaſgow (eſpecially as you will condeſcend to 
reviſe the preſs) than at London; but I know 
not how to retract my promiſe to Dodſley. By 
the way, you perhaps may imagine that I have 
ſome kind of intereſt in this publication ; but the 
truth is, I have none whatever. The expence 
is his, and ſo is the profit, if there be any. I 
therefore told kim the other day, in general 
terms, that I heard there would be an edition 


thither a copy of the ſame notes and additions 
that I had promiſed to ſend to him. This did 
not ſeem at all to cool his courage. Mr. Foulis 
muſt therefore judge for himſelf, whether he 
thinks it worth while to print what is going to 
be printed alſo at London. If he does, I will 


| ſend him {in a packet to you) the ſame things I 


ſhall ſend to Dodfley. They are imitations of 
two pieces of old Norwegian poetry, in which 
there was a wild ſpirit that ſtruck me: but for 
my paraphraſes I cannot ſay much; you will 
» Ly The reſt are nothing but a few parallel 
paſſages, and ſmall notes juſt to explain what 
people ſaid at the time, was wrapped in total 
darkneſs. You will pleaſe to tell me, as ſoon 
as you can conveniently, what Mr. Foulis ſays 
on this head; that (if he drops the deſign) I may 
ſave myſelf and you the trouble of this packet. 
I aſk your pardon „ 
ne a lit 
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a little more, and my letter wold be 2 big as. 
all my works. 
I have read, with much pleaſure, an Ode of 
yours (in which you have done me the honour 
to adopt a meaſure that I have uſed) on Lord 
Hay's birth-day. Though I do not love pane- 
gyric, I cannot but applaud this, for there is no- 
thing mean in it. The diction is eaſy and noble, 
the texture of the thoughts lyric, and the verſi- 
fication harmonious. The few expreſſions I ob- 
ject to are ® * * +, Theſe, indeed, are 
minutiæ; but they weigh for ſomething, as half 
a grain makes a difference in the value of a dia- 


— K - — 


L ET TE R Ln. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEAT TIE. 


| Pembroke-Hall, Feb. 1, 1768. 
AM almoſt ſorry to have raiſed any degree of 
impatience in you, becauſe | can by no means 

ſatisfy it. The ſole reaſon I have to publiſh 
theſe few additions now, is to make up (in 
both) for the omiſſion of that Long Stary; and 
as to the notes, I do it out of ſpite, becauſe 
the public did not underſtand the two Odes 
(which I have exited Findrick ;} though the 


© ied nana f contrter n > devs end 
* „ 
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firſt was not very dark, and the ſecond alluded 
to a few common faQs to be found in any ſix- 
penny hiſtory of England, by way of queſtion 
and anſwer, for the uſe of children. The 
parallel paſſages I inſert out of juſtice to thoſe 
writers from whom I happened to take the hint 
of any line, as far as I can recolleQ. 

I rejoice to be in the hands of Mr. Foulis, 
who has the laudable ambition of ſurpaſſing 
as well in literature, 8s in the proper art of 
his profeſſion : He ſurprizes me in mentioning 
a Lady, after whom I have been enquiring 
theſe fourteen years in vain. When the two 
Odes were firſt publiſhed, I ſent them to her; 
but as I was forced to direct them very much 
at random, probably they never came to her 
| hands. When the preſent edition comes out, 
I beg of Mr. Foulis to offer her a copy, in 
my name, with my reſpeQts and grateful re- 
membrances ; he will ſend another to you, 
Sir, and a third to Lord Gray, if he will do 
me the honour of accepting it. Theſe are all 
the preſents I pretend to make {for I would 
have it conſidered only as a new edition of an 
old book) ; after this if he pleaſes to ſend me 
one or two, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to 
him. I cannot adviſe him to print a great num- 
ber ; eſpecially as Dodfley has it in his 
er to print as many as he pleaſes, 
deſire him not to do ſo. 


pow- 
though 1 
You 


1 
' You are very good to me in taking this trou- 
ble upon you: All that I can ſay is, that 1 
ſhall be happy to return it in kind, whenever 


you INIT the opportunity. 


L E T T E R LVIIl* 
Mr. GRAY to the Duke of GRAF TON. 


My Lord, Cambridge, Fuly 17, 1768. 
F OUR Grace has dealt nobly with me; 
and the ſame delicacy of mind that indu- 
ced you to confer this favour on me, unſolicit- 
ed and unexpeQted, may perhaps make you 
averſe to receive my ſincereſt thanks and grate- 
ful acknowledgements. Yet your Grace muſt 
excuſe me, they will have their way : 
are indeed but words ; yet I know and feel they 
come from my heart, and therefore are not 
YC porn 
I even flatter myſelf (ſuch is my pride) that 
you have ſome little ſatisfaQtion in your own 
work. If 1 did not deceive myſelf in this, it 
would complent the happinck of, 

My Lord, 

Your Grace's 

Moſt obliged and devoted ſervant. 
V The two following Letters, explain the occaſion of this 
addreſs, in a way ſo honourable to his Grace, and are withal 
fo authentic a teſtimony of Mr. Gray's gratitude, that they 
leave me nething to 24d on the fobjeRt, | LET 


| 
| 
| 


on the Sunday; 


EW 
LETTER IX. 


Mr. GRAY to Mr. NICHOLLS.* 


| Germyn-ſtreet, Aug. 3, 1768. 
HAT Mr. Brocket has broken his neck 


by a fall from his horſe, you will have 


Teen in the news papers ; and alſo that I, your 
humble ſervant, blve kiſſed the King's hand 


for his ſucceſſion : they are both true, but the 
manner how you know not; only I can aſſure 
you that I had no hand at all in his fall, and 
almoſt as little in the ſecond event. He died 
Grace the Duke of Grafton wrote me a very 


polite letter to ſay, that his Majeſty had com- 


manded him to offer me the vacant Profeſſor- 
ſhip, not only as a reward of, &c. but as a cre- 


dit to, &c. with much more too high for me 


to tranſcribe: So on Thurſday the King ſigned 
the warrrant, and next day, at his levee, 


I kiffed his hand; he made me ſeveral graci- 


ous ſpeeches, which I ſhall not repeat, becauſe 
every body, that goes to court does ſo: be- 
fides, the day was ſo hot, and the ceremony 


Rector of Lounde and Bradwell, in Suffolk. His ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Gray commenced a few years before the 
date of this, when he was a ſtudent of Trinity. Hall, Cam- 


8 | 
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ſo embarraſſing to me, that I hardly knew what 
he ſaid. 


ſure my dignity is a little the worſe for wear, 
but mended and waſhed, it will do for me. 


LETTER LX. 
| Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEATTIE. 


Pembroke-Hall, Och. 31, 1768. 
is ſome time ſince I received from Mr. 


the hands of Mr. T. Pitt, the other by Mr. 


deed a moſt beautiful edition, and muſt cer- 


tainly do credit both to him and: to me: but I 
fear it will be of no other advantage to him, 


as Dodfley has contrived to glut the town al- 


1500, and the other of 150, both indeed far 
inferior to that of G 


the price. I muſt repeat my thanks, Sir, for 


ſelf on my account; and thro? you I muſt de- 
fire leave to convey my acknowledgments to 


been at in this publication. 


We 


Adieu, I am to periſh here with heat this 
fortnight yet, and then to Cambridge; to be 


Merrill, a bookſeller. of this town: it is in- 


ready with two editions beforehand, one of 
_ 


Mr. Foulis, for the pains and expence he has 
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We live at ſo great a diſtance, that perhaps 
you may not yet have learned, what, I flatter 
myſelf, you will not be diſpleaſed to hear : the 
middle of laſt ſummer his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to appoint me Regius Profeſſor of Modern 
Hiſtory in this univerſity ; it is the beſt thing 
the crown has to beſtow (on a layman) bere ; 


| the ſalary is qool. per ann. but what enhances 


the value of it to me is, that it was beſtowed 
without being aſked. The perſon, who held 
it before me, died on the Sunday ; and on Wed- 
neſday following the Duke of Grafton wrote 
me a letter to ſay, that the King offered me 
this office, with many additional expreſſions of 
kindneſs on his Grace's part, to whom I am 
but little known, and whom 1 have not ſeen 
either before or ſince he did me this favour. 
Inftances of a benefit ſo nobly conferred, I 
believe, are rare; and therefore I tell you of 
it as a thing that does honour, not only to me, 
but to the miniſter. 

As I lived here before from choice, I ſhall 
now continue to do ſo from obligation: if bu- 
ſineſs or curioſity ſhould call you ſouthwards, 
more cordial ſatisfaQtion, than, dear Sir, &c. 


Em OF THE FOURTH SECTION. 


SE C- 
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SECTION THE FIFTH. 


HE reader will have gathered, from the 
preceding ſeries of letters, that the great- 
eſt part of Mr. Gray's life was ſpent in that 
| kind of learned leifure, which has only ſelf- 
improvement and ification for its object: 
He will probably de ſurpriſed that, with ſo 
very ftrait an income, he ſhould never have 
read with a view of making his reſearches lu- 
crative to himſelf, or uſeful to the public. The 
word lucrative from his own vocabulary. He 
may be ſaid to have been one of thoſe very few 
perſonages in the annals of literature, eſpecially 
in the poetical claſs, who are devoid of ſelf- 
intereſt, and at the ſame time attentive to eco- 
nomy ; and alſo, among mankind in general, 
one of thoſe very few economiſts who poſſeſs 
of avarice. Were it my purpoſe in this place 
to expatiate on his moral excellencies, I ſhould 
here add, that when his circumſtances were at 
the loweſt, he gave away ſuch ſums in private 
charity, as would have done credit to an ampler 
purſe : But it is rather my leſs-pleaſing province 
at preſent to acknowledge one of his foibles ; 
and that was a certain of pride, which 
led him, of all other things, to deſpiſe the idea 
of being thought an author proſeſſed. I have 
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been told indeed, that early in life he had an in- 
tention of publiſhing an edition of Strabo; and 
I find amongſt his papers a great number of geo- 
_ graphical diſquiſitions, particularly with reſpect 
to that part of Aſia which comprehends Perſia 
and India; concerning the antient and modern 
| names and diviieus of which extentive uus 
tries, his notes are very copious. The indefa- 
tigable pains which he alſo took with the writ- 
ings of Plato, and the quantity of critical, as well 
as Explanatory obſervations, which he has leſt 
upon almoſt every part of his works, plainly in- 
dicate, that no man in Europe was better pre- 
pared to republiſh and illuſtrate that Philoſopher 
than Mr. Gray. Another work, on which he 
beſtowed uncommon labour, was the © Antholo- 
gia.” Amongſt the books, which his friendſhip 
bequeathed to me, is Henry Stevens's edition of 
that colleQion of Greek interleaved ; 
in which he has tranſcribed fevers! additional 
£225 that he ſelected in his extenſive reading, 
has inſerted a great number of critical notes and 


name of its reſpective author o. This manu- 

ſcript, 
rn ret a, 
fon, very ill employed; for the late Lord Cheſterfield, 
writing to his ſon, - ſays, <* I hope you have got out of the 
<< worſt company in the world, the Greek Epigrams. Mar- 
tial has wit, and is worth looking into ſometimes ; but 1 
recommend the Greek Epigwams to your — con- 

tert.“ 


| L 1 
ſcript, though written in that exact manner, as 
rr 
was ever . Gray's deſign to make publ ic 
The only work, which he meditated upon with 


this direct view from the beginning, was a Hif- - 


tory of Engliſh Poetry. He has mentioned this 
| Himſelf in an advertiſement prefixed to thoſe 


three fine imitations of Norſe and Welch Poetry, | 


which he gave the world in the laſt edition of 
his Poems. But the flight 


fion. Mr. Gray was greatly firuck with the 


<* tempt.” See Lord Cheſterßeld's Letters, Lett. 93. "IR 
Pra, that 4 dead Lord ranks only with Commoners,”* 
there may come a time when Lord Cheſterfield's dictum, in 
matters of taſte, may not be held more infallible than that 
morality : Nay, when his own plan of gentlemanly educa- 
cation may be thought leſs capable of furniſhing his country 
with uſeful members of ſociety, than the plain old faſhioned 
one, which he wrote to explode. If this day does not quick- 
ly come, one may, without pretending to a gift of prophe- 
2. pronounce that England will neither be, nor deſerve to 
be, any thing better than a Province of France. 

® A tranſcript of this paper is to be found printed in the 
Life of Mr. Pope, written by Mr. Ruffhead. 


dus manuſcript paper of Mr. Pope's, which | 
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method which Mr. Pope had traced out in this 
little ſketch ; and on my propoſal of engaging 
with him in compiling ſuch a hiſtory, be exa- 
mined the plan more accurately, enlarged it conſi- 
derably, and formed an idea for an introduction 
to it. In this was to be aſcertained the origin 
of rhyme; and ſpecimens given, not only of the 
Provencal Poetry (io which alone Mr. Pope 
ſeemed to have adverted) but of the Scaldic, 
Britiſh, and Saxon ; as, from all theſe different 
ſources united, Engliſh Poetry had its original : 

it could hardly be called by that name 
till the time of Chaucer, with whoſe ſchool 
{i. e. the Poets who wrote in his manner) the 
itſelf was intended to commence. The 
materials which I collected for this purpoſe are 
too inconſiderable to be mentioned: but Mr. 
Gray, beſides verſifying thoſe Odes that he pub- 
liſhed, made many elaborate diſquifitions into 
| the origin of Rhyme, and that variety of Metre, 
to be found in the writings of our antient Poets. 
He alſo tranſcribed many parts of the volumi- 

nous Lidgate, from Manuſcripts which he found 
zn the Univerſity Library and thoſe of private 
Colleges; remarking, as he went along, the ſeve- 
ral beautics and defects of this immediate ſcho- 
| lar of Chaucer. He however ſoon found that a 

work of this kind, purſued on ſo very extenſive 
a plan, would become almoſt endleſs : and hear- 
ing at the ſame tune that Mr. Thomas Warton, 
Fellow of Trinity-College Oxford (of whoſe 

, viliti 
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abilities from his obſervations on Spenſer, we had 
each of us conceived the higheſt opinion (was en- 
gaged in a work of the ſame kind, we by mutual 
conſent relinquiſhed our undertakirg ; and ſoon 
after, on that Gentleman's deſiring a fight of 
the plan, Mr. Gray readily ſent him a copy of 
it *. 

At a time when I am enumerating the more 
conſiderable of Mr. Gray's antiquarian purſuits, 
I muſt not omit to mention his great knowledge 
of Gothic Architecture. He had ſeen, and 
accurately ſtudied in his youth, while abroad, 
the Roman proportions on the ſpot, both in an- 
tient ruins and in the works of Palladio. In 


thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures of more modern 


date, that adorn our own country ; which, if 
they have not the ſame grace, have undoubted- 
ly equal dignity. He endeavoured to trace 
this mode of building, from the time it com- 
menced, through ts various changes, till it 
arrived at its perfeQtion in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and ended in that of Elizabeth. 
For this purpoſe he did not ſo much depend 
upon written accounts, as that internal evidence 


This Gentleman has juſt ben 


favour in his preface to his firſt volume on this ſubject. A 
work which, as he proceeds in it thro* more enlightened pe- 
riods, will undoubtedly give the world as high an idea of bis 
critical taſte, as the preſent ſpecimen does of his indefati- 
gable reſearches into antiquity. 


__ 


r 
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ne, 20 puckee the defign, if Grey think it would 
| -be attended with utility to the public. 

| There is an Hoge on M. VAbbe Le Beuf, pub- 
| Aiſhed in the Hiſtoire de V Acad. des Inſcrip- 
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<< tions & Belles Lettres, vol. 29th,” by which 
| . 
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t appears that Gentleman had preciſely the 


ſame idea with Mr. Gray 
by purſuing it, had 
of kill. Les V 


<* 6tE repkires 


] 


on this ſubjeQ& ; and, 


_— > © 

urprifingly flight, enceptin the cathedral at A- 
miens, and a few other charches, ſuppoſed to be 
built by the Engliſh while in the poſſeſſion of 
to hope from Mir. FT. Warton's late promiſe to 
it, an he, of all other living writers, is beſt qua- 
lified to give complete ſatisfuQion to the curious 
on this fubje&: inthe mennawhile, it may not be 
amiſs. ta inform the reader, that Mr. Bentham's 
Remarks on Saxon Churches, which make = 
part of an elaborate Introduction to his Hiſtory 
to him many ſentiments of Mr. Gray; =s a- 
mangf other antiquaries, he contributed his aſ- 
fiſtance to that Gentleman; who, in his preface, 
mentioned the obligation. 

But the favourite ſtudy of Kr. Gray, for the 
laſt ten years of his life, was Natura? Hiftory, 
which he then rather refurned than began ; by 
che inſtructiom of his une Antrobus, he was 
a conſiderable botaniſt at H. He followed 
| it cloſely, and often ſaid that he thought it a fin- 
gular felicity to have engaged in it ; 1, beſides 
the conſtant amuſement it gave him m his cham- 
ber, it led bim more frequently out into the 
fields; and by making his life leſs ſedentary, im- 
| ora av aged 


need, a3 he hed long been, toapyly'on- 
y to firſt rate authors, as to-the fountain-head:of 
25 which he was at the tune foli- 
citous 


\ 
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thoſe great maſters in Italy, who flouriſhed a- 
bout the ſame time with his favourite 

Of his and of Leo's, Bononcini's, Vineth, and 
Haſſe's works, he made a valuable colleQion 
while abroad, chiefly of ſuch of their vocal com- 
poſitions as he had himſelf heard and admired; 
obſerving in his choice of theſe, the ſame judici- 
ous rule which he followed in making his collec- 
tionof Prints; which was not ſo much toget toge- 
ther complete ſets of the works of anymaſter, as to 
ſelect thoſe (the beſt in their kind) which would 
recall to his memory the capital Pictures, Sta- 
tues and which he had ſeen and ſtu- 
died. By this means, as he acquired in painting 
great facility and accuracy in the knowledge of 
hands, ſo in muſic he gained fupreme kill in 
the more refined powers of expreſſion, eſpecially 
n 
try: for vocal muſic, and that galy, (excepting 
perhaps the leſſons of the y: Scarlett) was 
what he chiefly r His inſt ament was 
the Harpſicord; on which, though he had little 
execution, yet, when he ſung toit, he ſo mo- 
dulated the ſmall powers of his voice“, as to 
be able to convey to the intelligent hearer no 
degree of ſatisfaQtion. This, how- 


ever, he could ſeldom be prevailed upon to do, 


even by his moſt intimate acquaintance. 


© He was much 2dmired for his finging in his youth; yet 
be was ſo ſhy in exerciſing this talent, that Mr. Walpole cells 
me, he never could but once prevail on him to give a proof 
of it; and then it was with ſo much pain to himſelf, that it 


6 


To 
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To conclude this flight ſketch of his literary 
character, I believe I may with great truth aſ- 
ſert, that excepting pure Mathematics and the 
ſtudies dependent on that ſcience, there was 
hardly any part of human learning, in which 
he had not acquired a competent ſkill: in moſt 
of them a conſummate maſtery. 

I proceed now, as | £id in the frrmer folhi- 
ons, to ſele&, for the reader's peruſal, the laſt 
ſeries of his letters. They are few in number; 
yet contain all the incidents that occured in that 
very ſhort ſpace of time, during which Frovi- 
dence was pleaſed further to continue him a 
bleſſing to his friends, and an ornament to his 


LETTER 1. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. NICHOLLS. 


Was abſent from College, and did not re- 
ceive your melancholy letter till my return 
hither yeſterday ; ſo you muſt not attribute this 
delay to me but to accident : to ſympathize with 
you in ſuch a loſs* is an eaſy taſk for me, but 
to comfort you not ſo eaſy. Can I wiſh to ſee 
you unaffected with the ſad ſcene now before 
your eyes, or with the loſs of a perſon that, 
through a great part of your life, has proved 
himſelf ſo kind a * He who beſt 


The death of his uncle Governor Floyer. | 
G3 knows 


TS - 

knows our nature (for he made us what we are) 
by ſuch affliQtions recalls us from our 
thoughts and idle merriment ; from the inſolence 
of youth and proſperity, to ſerious refleQion, 
10 our duty, and to himſelf; nor need we haften 
to get rid of theſe impreſſions ; time by the (ap- 
pointment of the ſame Power) will cure the 
ſmart, and in ſome hearts ſoon blot out all the 
traces of ſorrow : but ſuch as preſerve them 
longeſt (for it is parily left in our own power) 
do perhaps beſt acquieſce in the will of the 
chaſtifer. 

For the | of this ſudden loſs, I 
fee them well, and I think, in a like Gtuation, 
could fortify my mind, ſo as to ſupport them 
with chearfulneſs and good hopes, though not 
naturally inclined to ſee things in their beſt aſ- 
pet. When you have time to turn yourſelf 
round, you muſt think ſeriouſly of your 
profeſſion; you know I would have wiſh- 
ed io ſee you wear the livery of it long 
ago: But I will not dwell on this ſubjeQ at pre- 
ſent. To be obliged to thoſe, we love and ef- 
teem is a pleaſure ; but to ſerve and oblige them 
is a till greater; and this with independence, 
(uo vulgar bleſſing) are what a profeſſion at 
your age may reaſonably promiſe ; without it 
they are hardly attainable. Remember, I ſpeak 
from experience. 

In the mean time, while your preſent ſituation 
laſts, which I hope will not be long, continue 

— 
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your kindneſs and confidence in me, by truſting 
me with the whole of it; and ſurely you ba- 
zard nothing by ſo doing: That fituation does 
not appear fo new to me as it does to you. 
You well kaow the tenour of my converſation 
{urged at times perhaps a little farther than you 
liked) has been intended to prepare you for this 
event, and to familiarize your mind with this 
ſpeQtre, which you call by its worſt name: but 
remember that *Honeſta res eſt beta paupertas. 
I fee it with reſpeft, and fo will every one, 
whoſe poverty is not ſeated in their mind “. 
There is but one real evil in it (take-my word, 
who know it well) and that is, that you have 
leſs the power of aſſiſting others, who have not 
the fame reſources to ſupport them. You have 
youth: you have many kind well-intentioned 
people belonging to you ; many acquaintance of 
your own, or famihes that will wiſh to ferve 
you. Confider how many have had the ſame, 
or greater cauſe for dejeQion, with none of the ſe 
reſources before their eyes. Adieu. I ſinccre- 
ly wiſh your happineſs. 

P. S. I have juſt heard that a friend af i mine 
is truck with a paralytick diſcrder, in which 
ſtate it is likely he may live incapable of afſift- 
ing himſelf, in the hands of ſer vants or relations 
that only gape after his ſpoils, perhaps for ycars 


An excellent thought pᷣnely e xpreſſe d. 
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come : think how many things may beſal a man 
Benton > a french 


'LETTER u. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. NICHOLLS. 


Pembroke College, June 24, 1769. 
rr 
and you plant and tranſplant, and are dir- 
ty and amuſed! Are not ycu aſhamed of your- 
ſelf? Why, I have no ſuch thing, you monſter, 
nor ever ſhall be either dirty or amuſed as long 
as I live. My gardens are in the windows like 
thoſe of a lodger pp three pair of ſtairs in Peiti- 
coat-Lane, or Camomile-Street, and they go to 
bed regularly under the ſame roof that I do. 


Dear, how charming it muſt be to walk out in 
one's own garding, and fit on a bench in the 


+ This letter was written a year or two before the time 
when this ſeries of letters ſhould commence ; but as it was 
not communicated to me before the laſt ſeQtion was printed 
off, and has a connection with that which, follows it, I choſe 
to begin this ſection with it; the date not appearing to be 
very material, and the pathetic aud friendly turn of it 
firongly pleading for its inſertion. 

Mr. Nicholls, by having purſued the advice of his correſ- 
pondent, we find was now poſſe ſſe d of that competency which 
he wiſhed him. Happy, not only in having fo tage an adviſer, 

but in his own good ſenſe which prompted him to follow ſuch 
advice. The gaiety, whim and humour of this letter contraſt 
prettily w. ih the gravity and ſerious reficQion of the former. 


open 
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open air, with a fountain and leaden ſtatue, and 


a rolling-ſtone, and an harbour: have a care of 
ſore throats though, and the agoe. - 

However, be it known to you, though I have 
no garden, I have fold my eſtate and got a thou- 
ſand guineas +, and fourſcore pounds a year for 
my old Aunt, and a twenty pound prize in the 
| lottery, and Lord knows what arrears in the 
treaſury, and am a rich fellow enough, go to; 
and a fellow that hath had loſfes, and one that 
hath two gowns, and every thing handſome 
about him, and in a few days ſhall have new 
window curtains: are you avized of that? Ay, 


and a new mattraſs to lie upon. 


My Ode has been rehearſed again and again *, 
and the ſcholars have got ſcraps by heart : I ex- 
pe to ſee it torn piece-meal in the North-Bri- 
ton before it is born. If you will come you 
ſhall ſee it, and ſing in it amidſt a chorus from 
Saliſbury and Glouceſter muſic meeting, great 
names there, and all well verſed in Judas Mac- 
cabzus. TI with it were once over; for then I 
immediately go for a few days to London, and 
ſo with Mr. Brown to Aſton; though I fear it 


+ Confiſting of houſes on the weſt fide of Hand-Alley, 
London: Mrs. Olliffe was the Aunt here mentioned, who had 
a ſhare in this eſtate, and for whom he procured this annuit y. 
She died in 1771, a few months before her Nephew. | 

Ode for Muſic on the Duke of Graſton's Inſtallation. See 
Poems, p. 185. His reaſon for writing it is given in the next 

letter | 
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| ons. As I cannot uſe it myſelf, (having got a 
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vil rin. che whole ſummer, and Skiddaw will 


be inviſihle and inacceſſible to mortals. 
I have got De la Landes Voyage through 
ltaly, in eight volumes; he is a member of the 
of ſciences, and pretty good to read. 

I hare read too an ©Qavo volume of Shenſtone's 
Letters : Poor man ! he was always wiſhing for 
money, for fame, and other diſtinQtions ; and 
his whole philoſophy conſiſted in living againſt 
his will in retirement, and in a place which his 
taſte had adorned ; but which he only enjoyed 
when people of note came to ſee and commend 
it: his correſpondence is about nothing elſe but 
this place and his own writings, with two or 


| rt as erate 


1 of a letter, 


which ſomebody had dropped: I ſhonld rather 


call it firſt—thoughts for the beginning of a let- 
ter ; for there are many ſcratches and correQti- = 


beginning already of my own) I ſend it for your 
uſe on ſome great occaſion. 


Dear Sir, 
<< After ſo 


long filence, the hopes of pardon, 


| « an profjett of beegirracl, might ſeem <n- 


<« tirely extinQ, or at leaſt very remote, was I 
« not truly ſenſible of your goodneſs and en- 
4% Jour, which is the only aſylum that my ne- 
« elivence can fly to; ſince every apology would 

| | prove 
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ec prove inſufficient to counterbalance it, or alle- 
, vine my fault: How then ſhall my dec en- 


«« cy preſume to make ſo bold an attempt, or be 
ac able to ſuffer the hardſhips of fo rough a 
N 


LETTER m. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEAT TIE. 


Cambridge, July 16, 1769. 
HE late ceremony of the Duke of Graf- 
. ton's inſtallation has hindered me from 
acknowledging ſooner the ſatisfaction your 
friendly compliment gave me: I thought myſelf 
bound in gratitude to his Grace, unaſked, to 
take upon me the taſk of writing thoſe verſes 
which are uſually ſet to muſic on this occaſion *. 
-I do not think them worth ſending you, becauſc 
they are by nature doomed to live but a {angle 
day; or if their exiſtence is prolonged beyond 
that date, it is only by means of news- paper pa- 


® Jn a ſhort note which he wrote to Mr. Stonebewer, June 
12, when, at his requeſt, he ſent him the Ode in manuſcript 
for his Grace's peruſal, he expreſſes this motive more fully. 
* did not intend the Duke ſhould have henrd me till he 


„ could not help it. You are defire@ to make the beſt en- 
„ cuſes you can to his Grace for the liberty I have taken of 


< praifing him to his face; but as ſomebody wes neceflarily 
<< to do this, I did not ſee why Gratitude ſhoold & Slent and 
„ leave it to expectation to fing, who certainly would have 
« ſung, and that 2 gorge depleyer upon ſuch an ocoakion.”” 


5 | 


letter of this ſeries. 


S 

rodies, and witleſs criticiſms. This ſort of abuſe 
I had reaſon to expect, but did not think it 
. worth while to avoid. 

Mr. Foulis is magnificent in his gratitude + : 
I cannot figure to myſelf how it can be worth 
his while to offer me ſuch a preſent. You can 
judge better of it than I; and if he does not 
hurt himſelf by it, I would accept his Homer 
with many thanks. I have not got or even ſeen 
it, 

I could wiſh to ſubſcribe to his new edition 
of Milton, and defire to be ſet down for two 
copies of the large paper; but you muſt inform 
me where and when I may pay the money. 

You have taught me to long for a ſecond let- 
ter, and particularly for what you ſay will make 
the contents of it *. I have nothing to requite 
it with but plain and friendly truth; and that 
you ſhall have, joined to a zeal for your fame, 
and a pleaſure in your ſucceſs. 

I am now ſetting forward on a journey to- 
wards the North of England; but it will not 
reach ſo far as I could wiſh. I muſt return hi- 


+ When the Glaſgow Edition of Mr. Gray's Poems was 
ſold off {which it was in « ſhort time) Mr. Foulis finding him- 
ſelf a confiderable gainer, mentioned to Mr. Beattie, that he 
wiſhed to make Mr. Gray 4 preſent either of his Homer in 4 
vols. folio, or the Greek Hiſtorians, priated likewiſe at his 


preſs, in 29 vols. duodecimo. 


His correſpondent had intimated to him his intent ion of 
ſending him his firſt book of the Minſtrel. See the ſeventh 


ther 


= » 
tas buſes LG, and ſhall barely have 
time to viſit a few places, and a few friends. 


| | 
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LETTER IV. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


— _ — 
n *. 
- P 


| Aſton, OA. 18, 1769. 
T Hope you got ſafe and well home after that 
troubleſome night. I long to hear you ſay 

ſo. For me I have continued well, been ſo fa- 

voured by the weather, that my walks have ne- 


Dr. Wharton, who had intended to accompany Mr. Gray 
to Keſwick, was ſeized at Brough with a violent fit of his 
aſthma, which obliged him to return home. This was the 
reaſon that Mr. Gray undertook to write the following jour- - 
nal of his tour for his friend's amuſement, He ſent it under 
different covers ; I give it here in continuation. It may not 
be amiſs, However, to hint to the reader, that if he expeQs 
to find elaborate and nicely-turned periods in this narration, 
he will be greatly diſappointed, When Mr. Gray deſcribed 
places, he aimed only to be exaR, clear, and intelligible; to 
convey peculiar, not general ideas, and to paint by the eye, 
not the fancy. There have been many accounts of the Weſt - 
more land and Cumberland lakes, both before and fince this 
was written, and all of them better calculated to pleaſe rea- 
dere, who are fond of what they call fine writing : Yet thoſe 
who can content themſelves with an elegant fimplicity of 
narrative, will, I flatter myſelf, find this to their taſte; they 
Will perceive it was written with 4 view, rather to inform 
than ſurprize; and, if they make it their companion when | 
they take the ſame tour, it will inhance their opinion of its | 
intrinſic excellence: in this way T tried it myſelf before I re- f 
ſolved to print it. 


ver 
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ver once been hindred till yeflerday (that is 3 
fortnight and three or four days, and a journey 
of more than 300 miles.) I am now at Aſton 
for two days. To-morrow I go to Cambridge. 
Maſon is not here; but Mr. Alderſon receives 
me. According to my promiſe, I ſend you the firſt 
| ſheet of my journal, whe confine] witheue 


end. 
A 30. A mile and « half from 


: where we parted, on à hill lay u great army + 
encamped : To the left opened a fine valley with 


| grove 
On a nearer approach appeared myriads of cattle 
and horſes in the road itſelf, and in all the fields 
round me, a briſk ſtream hurrying croſs the way, 
thoufands of clean healthy people in their beft 
party-coloured apparel : Farmers and their fami- 
lies, Eſquires and their daughters haſtening up 
from the dales and down the fell from | 
quarter, glittering in the ſun, and prefling for- 
ward to join the throng. While the dark hills, 
ed as a contraſt to this gay and moving ſcene, 
vhich continued for near two miles more along 
the road, and the croud (coming towards it) 
reached on as far as Appleby. On the aſcent of 


+ There is u great fair for cattle kept «= Gs hill near 
Brough on this day and the preceding. 


and 


„ 
and the long reaches of the Eden, dear, rapid, 
and full as ever, winding below, with views of 


WhinkeldPark, Harthorn Oaks, Counteſs-Pillar, 
Mr. Brown's large new houſe; 
man) with its greea vale, and dined at three 
o'clock with Mrs. Buchanan at Penrith, on trout 
and partridge. In the afternoon walked up Bea- 
cen-hill, a mile to the top, and could fee Ulſwa- 
ter through an opening in the boſom of that cluſ- 
ter of broken mountains, which the DoQor well 
remembers, Whioheld and Lowther Parks, &c. 
and the craggy tops of an hundred nameleſs 
hills: Theſe lic to weſt and ſouth. To the north, 
a great extent of black and dreary plains. To 
the eaſt, Croſs-fell, juſt viſible through miſts and 
vapours hovering round ii. 
Oc. 1. A grey autumnal day, the air per- 
feAly calm, and mild, went to ſee Ulſwater, 
five miles diſtant ; ſoon left the Keſwick-road, 


2 Mr. Gray carried uſually with him on theſe tours a Pla- 
noconvex Mirror of about four inches diameter on a black 
foil, and bound up like a pocket-book. A glaſs of this fore 
is perhaps the beſt and moſt convenient ſubſtitute for a Came · 


ra Obſcurs, of any thing that has hitherto been invented, 


and ma); be had of any optician. 


©, 
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the vale of Ecman, 1 
the way, ripling over the ſtones; to the right 
is Delmaine, a large fabrick of pale red ſtone, 
with nine windows in front and ſeven on the 
fide, built by Mr. Haſsle, behind it a fine lawn 
ſurrounded by woods, and a long rocky emi- 
nence riſing over them: a clear and briſk rivu- 
let runs by the houſe to join the Eeman, whoſe 
courſe is in fight and at a ſmall diſtance. Far- 
ther on appears Hatton St. John, a caſtle- like 
old manſion of Mr. Huddleſton. Approached 
Dunmallert, a fine pointed hill covered with 
wood, planted by old Mr. Haſsle before menti- 
oned, who lives always at home, and delights 
in Walked over a ſpungy meadow 
or two, and began to mount the hill through a 


IE at better than three miles diſ- 


— 4 
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tance, Place-Fell, one of the braveſt among 
them, puſhes its bold broad breaſt into the midſt 
of the lake, and forces it to alter its courſe, 
forming firſt a large bay to the left, and then 
bending to the right. I deſcended Dunmallert 
again by a fide avenue, that was only not per- 
pendicular, and came to Barton-bridge over 
the Eeman ; then walking through a path in the 
wood round the Bete of the hill, came forth 
where the Eeman iſſues out of the lake, and 
continued my way along its weſtern ſhore cloſe 
to the water, and 
Saw a cormorant flying over it and fiſhing. The 
figure of the lake nothing reſembles that laid 
down in our maps: It is nine miles long ; and at 
wideſt under a mile in breadch. After extend- 
ing itſelf three miles and a half in a line to 
ſouth-weſt, it turns at the foot of Place-Fell al- 


moſt due - weſt, and is here not twice the breadth 


of the Thames at London. It is ſoon again in- 
terrupted by the root of Helvellyn, a lofty and 
very rugged mountain, and ſpreading again 
turns off to ſouth-eaſt, and is loſt among the 
deep receſſes of the hills. To this ſecond turn- 
ing I purſued my way about four miles along 
its borders beyond a village ſcattered among 
trees, and called Water-Mallock, in a pleaſant 
grave day, perfectly calm and warm, but with- 
out a gleam of ſunſhine ; then the ſky ſeeming 
to thicken, and the valley to grow more delo- 
"19 


on a level with it. 
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late, and evening drawing on, I returned by the 
way 1 came to Penrith. 

GE. 2. I ſet out at ten for Keſwick, by the 
road we went in 1767 ; faw Greyſtock town 
and caſtle to\the right, whi 


bebide it a great rock, like ſome ancient tower 
nodding to its fall. Paſſed by the fide of Skid- 
da and its cub, called Latter-rig ; and ſaw from 
1 an eminence, at two miles diſtance, the vale 
Þ of Elyfium in all its verdure; the ſun then 
Playing on the boſom of the lake, and lighting 
up all the mountains with its luſtre. Dined by 
two o'dock at the Queen's Head, and then firag- 
| gled out alone to the Farſonage, where I faw 
| the ſun fet in all its glory. 

08. 3. A heavenly day ; roſe at feven, and 
walked out under, the conduQt of YE 
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to Borrowdale ; the graſs was covered with a 
hoar-froſt, which ſoon melted and exhaled in a 
thin bluiſh ſmoak ; croſſed the meadows, ob- 
lhiquely catching a diverſity of views among the 
hills over the lake and iſlands, and changing 
proſpe@t at every ten paces. Left Cockſhut 

{which we formerly mounted) and Calle-hill 
a ſoſtiĩer and more rugged hill behind me, and 
drew near the foot of Wallacrag, whoſe bare 
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reeds ; and I choſe to ſet down theſe barbarous 


Luckily no one was paſſing by at 
redone fo of Layman br . 
mountain, into the lake, lie diſperſed 
the huge fragments of this ruin in all ſhapes 
and in all directions: ſomething farther- we 
turned aſide into a coppice, aſcending a little in 
peared to be about 200 feet, the quantity of 
water not great, though (theſe three days ex- 
cepted) it had rained daily in the hills for near 
two months before: but then the ſtream was 
nobly broken, leaping from rock to rock, and 
foaming with fury. On one fide a towering 
crag that ſpired up to equal, if not. overtop the 
neighbouring cliffs (this lay all in ſhade and 
darkneſs) : on the other hand a rounder broad- 
er projecting hill ſhagged with wood, and illu- 


minated by the ſun, which glanced ſideways 
on the upper part of the cataraQ. . The force 
| of 
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of the water wearing a deep channel in the 
ground, hurries away to join the lake. We de- 
ſcended again and paſſed the ſtream over a rude 
bridge. Soon after we came under Gowdar- 
crag, a hill more formidable to the eye, and to 
the apprehenſion, than {that of Lawdoor ; the 
rocks at top deep-cloven perpendicularly, by 
the rains, hanging looſe and nodding forwards, 
ſcem juſt ſtarting from their baſe in ſhivers. The 
whole way down, and the road on both ſides is 
ſtrewed with piles of the fragments ſtrangely 
thrown acroſs each other, and of a dreadful 
bulk; the place reminds me of thoſe paſſes in 
che Aden, where the guides tell you to mzore on 
with ſpeed, and ſay nothing, leſt the agitation 
of the air ſhould looſen the ſnows above, and 
bring down a maſs that would overwhelm a ca- 
ravan. I took their counſel here and haſtened 


on in filence. 


Non ragioniam di br, ma guarda, e paſſa. 
The hills here are cloathed all up their ſteep 
err within 
theſe et is ſprung again, green, 
32 for its age, in a place 
where no ſoil appears but the ſtaring rock, and 
where a man could ſcarce ſtand upright : here 
we met a civil young farmer overſeeing his 
reapers {for it is now out-harveſt) 1 

e white houſe in the village of 


Gravge, which is built on a 4 
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the midſt of a valley; round it the mountains 
form an awful amphitheatre, and through it cb- 
liquely runs the Derwent clear as glaſs, and 
ſhewing under its bridge every trout that paſles. 
Beſide the village riſes a round eminence of a 
rock covered intirely with old trees, and over 
that more proudly towers Caſtle-crag, inveſted 
alſo with wood on its ſides, and bearing on its 
naked top ſome traces of a fort ſaid to be Ro- 
man. By the fide of this hill, which almoſt 
blocks up the way, the valley turns to the left 
and contracts its demenſions till there is hardly 
any road but the rocky bed of the river. The 
wood of the mountains increaſes, and their ſum- 
mits grow loftier to the eye, and of more fan- 


names in the annals of Keſwick, 'Thedale opens 
about four miles higher till you come to Sca- 
whaite (where lies the way mounting the hills 
to the right that leads to the Wadd-mines) ; all 
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For me, Iwent no farther than the farmer's 


ſo conſult him and Pennant about it. 

We returned leifurely home the way we 

came; but ſaw a new landſcape; the features 

indeed were the fame in part, but many new 
| ones 


leid pot; and Smith judged right, when he took 
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ones were diſcloſed by the mid-day ſun, and the 
the beſt, or perhaps the only day for going up 
Skiddaw, but 1 
was perfectly ſerene, and hot as midſummer. 
In the evening 1 e 


lake, by the fide of Crow-park, after ſunſet, and 


ſaw the ſolemn colouring of night draw on, the 
laſt gleam of ſunſhine fading away on the hill- 
tops, the deep ſerene of the waters, and the 


long ſhadows of the mountains thrown acroſs 


them, till they nearly touched the hithermoſt 
_ At a diſtance were heard the murmurs 

2 not audible in the day- 
time; 


dark to me and ſilent, 
Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave. 


O5. 4. Ivalked to Crow- park, now a rough 


| paſture, once a glade of ancient oaks, whoſe 


large roots ſtill remain on the ground, but no- 
thing has ſprung from them. If one ſingle tree 
had remained, this would have been an unparal- 


his print of the lake from hence, for it is a gen- 
tle eminence, not too high, on the very mar- 
gin of the water, and commanding it from end 
to end, looking full into the gorge of Borrow- 
dale. I prefer it even to Cockſhut-hill which 
lies beſide it, and to which I walked in the after- 


noon ; it is covered with young trees both ſown 
and planted, oak, ſpruce, Scotch-fir, &c. all 


which 


thought it better employed ; it 


wiſhed for the moon; but ſhe was 


* 
„ . . a... 
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which thrive wonderfully. There is an eaſy 
- aſcent to the top, and the view far prefcrable 
to that on Caſtle-hill (which you remember) 
hecauſe this is lower and nearer to the lake; ſor 
I find all points that are much elevated, ſpoil the 
beauty of the valley, and make its parts, which 
are not large, look poor and diminutive*. While 
I was here a little ſhower fell, red clouds came 
marching up the hills from the caſt, and part of 
a bright rainbow ſeemed to riſe along the ſide of 
Caſtle-hill. 

From hence I got io the Parſonage a little be- 
fore ſunſet, and ſaw in my glaſs a picture that if 
I could tranſmit to you, and fix it in all the 
ſoſtneſs of its living colours, would fairly ſell for 
a thouſand pounds. This is the ſweeteſt ſcene 
I can yet diſcover in point of paſtoral beauty ; 
the reſt are in a ſublimer ſtyle. 


The piQureſque Point is always thus low in all proſpects: 
A truth, which though the Landſcape Painter knows, he 
cannot always obſerve ; ſince the Patron who employs him 
to take a view of his place, uſually carries him to ſome ele- 
vation for that purpoſe, in order, I ſuppoſe, that he may 
have more of him for his money. Yet when 1 ſay this, I 
would not be thought to mean that 2 drawing ſhould be 
made from the loweſt point poſſible ; as for inſtance, in this 
very view, from the lake itſelf, for then a foreground would 
be wanting. On this account, when I ſailed on Derwentwa- 
ter, I did not receive ſo much pleaſure from the ſuperb am- 
Phitheatre of mountains around me, as when, like Mr. 

I traverſed its margin; and thereſo.e iat be did not lll 
much by not taking boat. 
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OA. 5. I walked through the meadows and 
corn-fields to the Derwent, and croſſing it went 
up How-hill; it looks along Baſfinthwait-water, 
and ſees at the ſame time the courſe of the river, 
and a part of the upper-lake, with a full view 
of Skiddaw : then I took my way through Por- 
tingſkall village to the Park, a hill ſo called, 
covered entirely with wood; it is all a maſs of 
crumbling late. Paſſed round its foot between 
trees and the edge of the water, and came to a 
along it both ways; in front riſes Walla-crag 
and Caſtle-hill, the town, the road to Penrith, 
Skiddaw, and Saddleback. met a briſk 
and cold north-eaſtern blaſt that ruffled all the 
ſurface of the lake, and made it riſe in little 
waves that broke at the foot of the wood. Af- 
ter dinner .walked up the Penrith road two 
| miles, or more, and turning into a corn-field 
to the right, called Caſtle-rig, ſaw a druid cir- 
cle of large tones, 108 feet in diameter, the 
| biggeſt not eight feet high, but moſt of them 
tilt erect ; they are fifty in number. * The val- 
ley. of St. John's — in fight, and the 
. Helvellyn, ſaid — high 
and n, to be as: 

as Skiddaw, and to riſe from a much higher 
baſe. 


© See this piece of antiquity more fully defcribed, with « 
plate annexed, by Mr. . 


TEES 05. 
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Och. 6. Went in a chaiſe eight miles 

the caſt ſide of ts CLE 
bridge (pronounced Ei- bridge); the road in 
and dangerous cart-road or narrow rugged lanes, 
ut no precipices ; it runs diro& ly along the foot 
of Skiddaw : oppoſite to Widhope-brows, cloath- 
ed to the top with wood; a very beautiful view 
opens down to the lake, which is narrower and 
longer than that of Keſwick, leſs broken into 
py bo dere rk 6 At the foot of it, 
i paces the brink, genth : 

of Scotch firs, a noble view direQ- 
ly up the lake: at a ſmall diſtance behind the 
houſe is a large extent of wood, and till behind 
ding to the Keſwick proverb, the fun always 
Dine. The inhabitants here, on the contrary, 
call the vale of Derwentwater, theDevit's chamber 
pot, and pronounce the name of Skiddaw fell, 
which terminates here, with a ſort of terror and 
averſion. Armathwate houſe is a modern fa- 
belonging to Mr. Spedding, whoſe grandfather 
was ſteward to old Sir James Lowther, and 
bought this eſtate of the Himers. The ſky was 


＋ It is ſomewhat extraordinary that Mr. Gray omitted 
to mention the iſlaads on Derwentwater; one of which, 1 
think they call it Vicar's Iſland, makes a principal object in 
the ſcene. See Smith's View of Derwentwate:. 

H2 overcaſt 


Curious 
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cnnt.ent te elated. ſo, after dining at 
a publick-houſe, which ſtands here near the 
brides. (et contin the eee jeſt where in 
iſſues from the lake) and ſauntering a little by 
the water-ſide, I came home again. The turn- 
Pike is finiſhed from Cockermouth hither, five 
miles, and is carrying on to Penrith : ſeveral 
little ſhowers to day. A man came in, who 
ſaid there was ſnow on Croſs-fell this morning. 
Oct. 7. I walked in the morning to Crow- 
park, and in the evening up Penrith road. The 
clouds came rolling up the mountains all round 
very dark, yet the moon ſhone at intervals. It 
was too damp to go towards the lake. To-mor- 
row I mean to bid farewel to Keſwick. 
Botany might be ſtudied here to great advan- 
tage at another ſeaſon, becauſe of the great vari- 
ety. of ſails and elevations, all lying within a 
ſmall compaſs. I obſerved nothing but ſeveral 
curious lichens, and plenty of gale or Dutch 
myrtle perfuming the borders of the lake. This 
year the Wad-mine had been opened, which is 
done once in five years; it is taken out in lumps 
ſometimes as big as a man's fiſt, and will under- 
g0 no preparation by fire, not being fuſible ; 
when it is pure, ſoft, black and it 
is worth ſometimes thirty ſhillings a pound. 
There are no charr ever taken in theſe lakes, 
but plenty in Butter-mere-water, which lies 2 
little way north of Borrowdale, about Martin- 
mas, which are potted here. 'They ſow chiefly 
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oats and bigg here, which are now cutting and 
ſtill on the ground; the rains have done much 
hurt: yet obſerve, the ſoil is ſo thin and light, 
——— — eu 
out with eaſe; and you know I am no lover of 
dirt. Fell mutton is now in ſeaſon for about fix 
weeks; it grows fat on the mountains, and near- 
ly reſembles veniſon. Excellent pike and perch, 
here called Baſs: trout is out of ſeaſon ;- par- 
tridge in great plenty. 

OF. 8. 11 left Keſwick and took the Amble- 
ſide road in a gloomy morning; and about two 
miles from the town mounted an eminence call- 
ed Caſtle-rigg, and the ſun breaking out, diſ- 
covered the moſt enchanting view I have yet 
ſeen of the whole valley behind me, the two 
lakes, the river, the mountains all-in their glo- 
ry; fo that I had almoſt a mind to have gone 
back again. The road in ſome few parts is not 
compleated, yet good country road, through. 
ſound but narrow and ſtony lanes, very ſafe in 
broad day light. This is the caſe about Cauſe- 
way-foot,.and among Naddle- fells to Lancwaite. 
The vale you go in has lutle breadth; the 
mountains are vaſt and rocky, the fields little 
and poor, and the inhabitants are now making 
hay, and ſee not the ſun by two hours in a day 
ſo long as at Keſwick. Came to the foot of 
Helvellyn, along which runs an excellent road, 
looking down from a little height on Lee's-wa- 
ter (called alſo Thirl-meer, or Wiborn-water) 
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and ſoon on its margin. The lakes 
look back from its depth, and from the gloom 
of the vaſt crags that ſcowl over it, though 
really clear as glaſs; it is narrow, and about 
three miles long, reſembling a river in its courſe ; 


litthe ſhining torrents hurry down the rocks to 


zoin it, but not a buſh to overſhadow them, or 
cover their march; all is rock and looſe tones 
up to the very brow, which lies ſo near your 
ways not above half the beg of Helveliyn can 
be ſeen. 

Next I paſſed by the lintle chapel of Wiborn, 
out of which the Sunday congregation weve then 
iſſuing; ſoon aftes. a beck near Dunmeil-raiſe, 
where entered Weſtmoreland a ſecond time; 
| and now began do ſec Holm-crag, diſtinguiſhed 
from its rugged not fo much by its 
height as by the ſtrange broken outlines of its 
the ſtones that compoſed it flung acroſs each o- 
ther in wild confuſion. Juſt beyond it opens 
one of the ſweeteſt landſcapes that art ever at- 
tempted to imitate. The boſom of the moun- 
tains ſpreading here into a broad baſon diſcovers 
in the midſt Graſmere-water; its margin is 
ſome of rock, ſome of turf, that half-conceal, 
and vary the figure of the little lake they com- 
mand: from the ſhore, 2 low promontory puſhes 
itſelf far into the water, and on it ſtands a 
white village with the pariſh church riſing in 
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the midit of it: banging indleres, cors-cds, 
and meadows green as an emerald, with their 
trees and hedges, and cattle, fill up the whole 
ſpace from the edge of the water : and juſt op- 
polite to you is a large farm houſe at the bottom 
of a ſteep ſmooth lawn, emboſomed in old 
woods, which climb half-way up the mountains 
ſide, and diſcover above them a broken line of 
ills, Lone in apon che roſe of this Ten 


whoſe rocks foon conceal. ths cence an your 
ſight; yet it. is continued along behind them, 
and, contracting itſelf to a river, communicates 
with Ridale-water, another ſmall lake, but of 
inferior ſize and beauty; it ſeems ſhallow too, 
for large patches of reeds appear pretty far with- 
in it. Into this vale the road deſcends. On 

the oppoſite banks large and ancient woods | 
mount up the hills ; and juſt to the left of 
our way ſtands Ridale-hall, the family-ſeat of 
Sir Michael Fleming, a large old-faſhioned 
fabrick, rounded with wood. Sir Michael is 
now on his travels, and all this timber, far and 
wide, belongs to him. Near the houſe riſes a 
huge crag, called Ridale-bead, which is ſaid to 
command a full view of Wynander-mere, and 
I doubt it not; for within a mile that lake is vi- 


H4 ſible 
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even from the road: as to going up the crag, 
one might as well go up Skiddaw. 

I now reached Ambleſide, eighteen miles 
from Keſwick, meaning to lie there: but on 
looking into the beft bed-chamber, dark and 
damp as a cellar, grew delicate, gave up Wy- 
nander-mere in deſpair, and reſolved I would go 
on to Kendal directly, fourteen miles farther “. 
The road in general, fine turnpike, but ſome 
parts (about three „ not made, yet 
without danger. 


** Amblefide, Mr. Gray loſt the 
fight of two magnificent caſcades : the one net above half 
a mile behind the inn, the other down Ridale-crag, where 
Sir Michael Fleming is now making u path-way to the top of 
it. Theſe, when 1 ſaw them, were in full torrent; whereas 
Lawdoor water-fall, which I viſited in the evening of the 
very ſame day, was almoſt without a fiream. Hence I con- 
clade that this diſtinguiſhed feature in the vale of Keſwick, 
is, like the moſt northern rivers, only in high beauty during 
bad weather. But his greateſt loſs was in not ſeeing a ſmall 
water fall, viſible only through the window of = ruined 
ſummer houſe in Sir Michael's orchard. Here nature has 
performed every thing in little that the uſually executes on 
her largeſt ſcale; and on that account, like the miniature 
painter, ſeems to have finiſhed every part of it in a ſtudied 
manner; not a little fragment of rock thrown into the baſon, 
not 2 ſingle ſtem of bruſhwood that ſtarts from its 
ſides but has its pitureſque meaning; and the little central 
ſtream daſhing down a cleft of the darkeft coloured fone, 
produces an effect of light and ſhadow beautiful beyond de- 
ſcription. This little theatrical ſcene might be painted as 
large as the original, on 2 canvaſs not bigger than thoſe 
which are uſually dropped in the Opera-boule, p 

OT 
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For this determination I was unexpeQedly 
well rewarded: for the afternoon was fine, 
and the road, for the ſpace of full five miles, 
ran along the fide of Wynander-mere, with de- 
licious views acroſs it, and almoſt from one end 
to the other. It is ten miles in length, and at 
moſt a mile over, reſembling the courſe of ſome 
vaſt and magnificent river ; but no flat marſhy 
grounds, no ofier-beds, or patches of ſcrubby 
Plantations on its banks: at the head two vallies 
open among the mountains; one, that by which 
we came down, the other Langſledale, in which 
Wry-noſe and Hard-knot, two great mountains, 
riſe above the reſt: from thence the fells viſibly 
fink, and ſoften along its fides ; ſometimes they 
run into it (but with a gentle declivity) in their 
are green and cultivated, with farms interſper- 
ſed, and round eminences, on the border co- 
vered with trees: towards the ſouth it ſeemed to 
break into large bays, with ſeveral iſlands and a 
wider extent of cultivation. The way riſes con- 
tinually, till at a place called Orreſt- head it turns 
ſouth-eaſt, loſing ſight of the water. 

Paſſed by Ing's-Chapel and Stavely ; but I 
can ſay no farther, for the duſk of evening com- 
ing on, I entered Kendal almoſt in the dark, and 
could diſtinguiſh only a ſhadow of the caſtle on 
a hill, and tenter-grounds ſpread far and wide 
round the town, which I miſtook for houſes. 
My inn promiſed ſadly, having two wooden gal- 
H 5 leries, 
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leries, like Scotland, in front of it: it was in- 
deed an old ilt-contrived houſe, but kept by ci- 
vil ſenſible people; ſo I ſtayed two nights with 
them, and fared and ſlept very comfortably. 
Oc. 9. The abr Wild Ale, ee er 
the ground, and the fky-larks finging aloud (by 
the way, I ſaw not one at Keſwick, perhaps, 
' becauſe the place abounds in birds of prey). I 
went up the caſtle hill; the town conſiſts chiefly 
of three nearly parallel firects, almoſt a mile 
long; except theſe, all the other houſes ſeem as 
if they had been dancing a country-dance, and 
were out: there they ſtand back to back, corner 
to corner, ſome up hill, ſome down, without 
intent or meaning. Along by their fide runs a 
ſtone-bridges ; the buildings (a few comfortable 
houſes excepted) are mean, of ſtone, and o- 
vered with a bad rough-caft. Near the end of 
the town ſtands a handſome houſe of Colonel 
Wilſon's, and adjoining to it the church, a very 
large gothick fabrick, with a ſquare tower: it 
has no particular ornaments but double ayles, 
and at the eaſt end four chapels or choirs ; one 
of the Parrs, another of the Stricklands; the 
third is the proper choir of the church, and the 
fourth of the Bellinighaths, a family now extinct. 
There is an altar-tomb of one of them dated 


1577, with a flat braſs, atms and quarterings ; 


and in the window their arths alone, arg. a 


hunting - horn, ſab. ſtrung gules. hank 
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unde chapel] ſeveral modern monuments, nad 


another old altar tomb, not belonging to the fa- 
mily : on the ſide of it a ſeſs dancetty between 


ten billets deincourt. In the Parr's chapel is a 


third altar-tomb, not belonging to the family : 
on the fide of it a feſs dancetty between ten bil- 
lets dein-court. In the Parr's chapel is a third 


altar-tomb in the corner, no figure or inſcripti- 


on, but on the fide cut an eſcutcheon, of Roſs 


of Kendal (three water budgets) quartering Farr 


{two barrs in a bordure engrailed) ; adly, an 


eſcutcheon, vaire, a feſs for marmion;;. 347. 


an eſcutcheon, three chevronels braced, and a 
chief (which I take for Fitzhugh) : at the foot is 


an eſcutcheon, ſurrounded with the garter, bear- 


ingRoſs and Pasr quarterly, quartering the other 
two before mentioned. I have no books to look 


in, therefore cannot fay whether this is the Lord 
Parr of Kendal, Queen Catharine's facber, or 


her brother the Marquis of Northampton : per- 


Haps it is a cenotaph for the latter, who was 
buried at Warwick in 1951: The remains of 


the caſtle are ſeated on a fine hill on the fide of 
the river oppoſite the town ; almoſt the whole 


incloſure of the walls remains, with four towers, 


two ſquare and two round, but their upper part 
and embattlements are demoliſhed : it is of rough 
ſtone and cement, without any ornament or 
arms, round, incloſing a court of like form, and 
ſurrounded by a moat ;z nor ever could it have 


been larger than it is, for there are no traces of 


outworks. 


| 
| 
| 
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outwor ks. There is a good view of the town 


and river, with a fertile open valley through 
which it winds. 


After dinner I went along the Milthrop turn- 
Pike, four miles, to ſee the falls, or force of the 
river Kent; came to Sizergh, (pronounced Siſer) 
and turned down a lane to the left. This ſeat of 
the Stricklands, an old Catholick family, is an 
ancient hall-houſe, with a very large tower em- 
battled ; the reſt of the buildings added to it are 
of thine Gran; then off io ilte, and fron re abren- 
tage on a back ground of old trees; there is a 
ſmall park alſo well wooded. Oppoſite to this, 
turning to the left, I ſoon came to the river; it 
works its way in a narrow and deep rocky chan- 
nel overhung with trees. The calmneſs and 

brightneſs of the evening, the foar of the wa- 
ters, and the thumping of huge hammers at an 
iron-forge not far diſtant, made it a ſingular 
walk ; but as to the falls (for there are two) they 
are not four feet high. I went on, down to the 
forge, and faw the demons at work by the light 
of their own fires : the iron is brought in pigs 
to Milthrop by ſea from Scotland, &c. and is 
here beat into bars and plates. 'Two miles fur- 
ther, at Levens, is the ſeat of Lord Suffolk, 
where he ſometimes paſſes the ſummer: it was 
a favourite place of his late Counteſs ; but this 
I did not ſee. 

OF. 10. taunted de Bianen ts Lanort- 
ter, twenty-two miles; very good country, well 
incloſed 
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incloſed and wooded, with ſome common in- 
terſperſed. Paſſed at the foot of Farlton-knot, 
a high fell four miles north of Lancaſter; on a 
riſing ground called Boulton (pronounced Bou- 
ton) we had a full view of Cartmellſands, with 
here and there a paſſenger riding over them (it 
being low water) ; the points of Furneſs ſhoot- 
ing far into the ſea, and lofty mountains, partly 
covered with clouds, extending north of them. 
Lancaſter alſo appeared very conſpicuous and 
fine; for its moſt diſtinguiſhed features, the caſ- 
tle and church, mounied on a green eminence, 
were all that could be ſeen. Woe is me! when 
I got thither, it was the ſecond day of their fair; 
the inn, in the principal ſtreet, was a great old 
gloomy houſe full of people; but I found tole- 
rable quarters, and even flept two nights in 
In a fine afternoon I aſcended the caſtle-hill; 
it takes up the higher top of the eminence on 
which it ſtands, andis irregularly round, encom- 
paſſed with a deep moat : in front, towards the 
town, is a magnificent gothic gateway, lofty and 
huge; the overhanging battlements are ſup- 
ported by a triple range of corbels, the intervals 
| Pierced throuch and ſhewing the day from above. 
On its top riſe light watch-towers of ſmall height. 
It opens below with a grand pointed arch; over 
his is a wrought tabernacle, doubtleſs once con- 
taining its fſounder's figure; on one fide a ſhield 
of France OI with England; on the 
other 
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other the ſame, with a label, ermine, for John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter. - This opens to a 
court within, which I did not much care to en- 


ter, being the country-gaol, and full of priſo- 


ners, both criminals and debtors. From this 
gateway the walls continue and join it to a vaſt 
ſquare tower of great height, the lower part at 
| leaſt of remote antiquity ; for it has ſmall round- 
headed lights with plain ſhort pillars on each 
fide of them: there is a third tower, alſo ſquare 
and of lefs dimenſions. This is all the caſtle. 
Near it, and but little lower, ſtands the church, 
a large and plain Gothic fabrick ; the high ſquare 
tower at the welt end has been rebuilt of late 
years, but nearly in the ſame fiyle : there are 
no ornaments of arms, &c. any where to be 
ſeen; within, it is lightſome and ſpacious, but 
not one monument of antiquity, or piece of 
painted glaſs is left. From the church-yard 
there is an extenſive ſea - view, (for now the tide 
had almoſt covered the ſands, and filled the ri- 
ver) and beſides the greateſt part of Furneſs, I 
could diſtinguiſh Peel-caſtle on the iſle of Fow- 
drey, which lics off its ſouthern extremity. The 
town is built on the lope, and at the foot of 
the caſtle-hill, more than twice the bigneſs of 
Aukland, with many neat buildings of white 
ſtone, but a little diſorderly in their poſition, 
and ad libitum,” like Kendal: many alſo ex- 
tend below on the keys by the river fide, where 
a number of ſhips were moored, „ 
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lours in hononr of the fair Here is = good 
bridge of four arches over the Lune, that runs, 


when the tide is out, in two ſtreams divided by 
a bed of 'gravel, which is not covered but in 
ſpring-tides ; below the town it widens to near 
the breadth of the Thames at London, and 
meets the ſea at five or fix miles diftance to 
fouth-weſt. | 

Oc. 11. I croffed the river and walked over 
a peninſula, three miles, to the village of Pooton, 
which ſtands on the beach. An old fiſherman 
mending his nets (while I enquired about the 
danger of paſſing thofe ſands) told me, in his dia- 
lect, a moving ſtory ; how a brother of the trade 
a Cockter „ as he ſtyled him, driving a little cart 
with two daughters (women grown) in it, and 
his wife on horſeback following, ſet out one day 
to paſs the ſeven- mile ſands, as they had fre- 
quently been uſed to do; (for nobody in the vil- 
lage knew them better than the old man did) 
when they were about half-way over, à thick 
fog tofe, and as they advanced they found the 
water much deeper than they expected: the old 
nian was puzzled ; he ſtopped, and faid he 
would go a little way to find ſoine mark he was 
- acquainted with ; they ſtaid a while for him; 
but in vain; they called aloud, but no reply : 
at laſt the young women preſſed their mother to 
think where they were, and go on; ſhe would 
not leave the place; ſhe wandered about ſorlorn 


and 
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and amazed; ſhe would not quit her horſe and 
get into the cart with them: they determined, 
after much time waſted, to. turn back, and give 
themſelves up to the guidance of their horſes. 
The old woman was ſoon waſhed off, and pe- 
riſhed ; the poor girls clung cloſe to their cart, 
and the horſe, ſometimes wading and ſometimes 
ſwimming, brought them back to land alive, but 
ſenſeleſs with terror and diſtreſs, and unable for 
many days to give any account of themſelves. 
The bodies of their parents were found the next 
ebb : that of the father a very few paces diſtant 
from the ſpot where he had left them. 

In the afternoon I wandered about the town, 
and by the key, till it grew dark. 

OF. 12. I ſet out for Settle by a fine turn- 
pike-road, twenty-nine miles, through a rich 
and beautiful country, diverſified with frequent 
villages and churches, very unequal ground ; 
and on theleft the river Lune winding in a deep 
valley, its hanging banks cloathed with fine 
woods, thro* which you catch long reaches of 
the water, as the road winds about at a conſi- 
derable height above it. In the moſt pictureſque 
part of the way, I paſſed the park belonging to 
the Hon. Mr. Clifford, a Catholick. The 
grounds between him and the river are indeed 
"charming *; the houſe is ordinary, tne no- 

| ing 


® This ſcene opens juſt three miles from Lancaſter, on 
what is called the Queen's road, To ſee the view in per- 
fett on, 


\ 


20 
thing but a rocky fell ſcattered over with anci- 
ent hawthorns. Next I came to Hornby, a lit- 
tle town on the river Wanning, over Which a 
handſome bridge is now building ; the caſtle, in 
a lordly ſituation, attracted me, ſo | walked up 
the hill to it : firſt preſents itſelf a large white 
ordinary ſaſhed gentieman's houſe, and behind 
it riſes the ancient Keep, built by Edward Stan- 
ley, Lord Monteagle. He died about 1529, in 
King Henry the Eighth's time. It is now only 
a ſhell, the rafters are laid within it as for floor- 
ing. I went up a winding ſtone ſtair-caſe in 
one corner to the leads, and at the angle is a 
ſingle hexagon watch-tower, riſing ſome feet 
higher, fitted up in the taſte of a modern 
ſummer-houſe, with ſaſh windows in gilt frames, 
a ſtucco cupola, and on the top a vaſt gilt ea- 
gle, built by Mr. Charteris, the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſor. He is the ſecond ſon of the Earl of 
Wemys, brother to the Lord Elcho, and grand- 
ſon to Colonel Charteris, whoſe name he bears. 
From the leads of the tower there is a fine 
view of the country round, and as much wood 
fe&ion, you muſt go into a field on the left. Here Inglebo- 
*rough, behind à variety of leſſer mountains, makes the back 
ground of the proſpect; on each hand of the middle diſtance, 
riſe two loping hills z the left cloathed with thick woods, 
the right with variegated rock and herbage : between them, 
in the richeſt of vallies, the Lune ſerpentizes for many a 
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near the caſtle. Ingl« which I had ſeen 
before diſtinctly at Lancaſter to north-eaſt, was 
completely wrapped in clouds, all but its ſfum- 
mits which might have been eaſily miſtaken 
for a long black cloud too, fraught with an ap- 
ally to mount ward the Appeniae, the tree 
growing leſs and thinner of leaves, till we came 
to Ingleton, cighteen miles ; it is a pretty vil- 
lage, fituated very high, and yet in a valley at 
the foot of that huge monſter of nature, Ingle- 
borough : two torrents croſs it, with great 
ones rolled along their beds inſtead of water; 
and over them are flung two handſome arches. 
The nipping air, tho? the afternoon was grow- 
ing very bright, now taught us we were in Cra- 
ven, the road was all up and down, though no 
where very ſteep ; to the left were mountain- 
tops, to the right a wide valley, all incloſed 
ground, and beyond it high hills again. In ap- 
proacking Settle, the crags on the left drew 
nearer to our way, till we deſcended Brunton- 
brow into a chearful valley (though thin of 
trees) to Giggleſwick, a village with a ſmall 
piece of water by its ſide, covered with coots ; 
near it a church, which belongs alſo to Settle ; 


and half a mile farther, having paſſed the Rib- 
ble over a bridge, L arrived there; it is a ſmall 
market-town ſtanding directiy under = rocky 
Fell ; there are not in it above a dozen good- 

looking 
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locking houſe, che reſt ave cb0 and low, with 
little wooden in front. My inn pleaſed 
me much, {though ſmall) for the neatneſs and 
civility of the good woman that kept it ; ſo I 
lay there two nights and went, 

O. 13. To viſit the Gordale-ſcar, which 
lay fix miles from Settle ; but that way was di- 
realy over a fell, and as the weather was not 
to be depended on, I went round in a chaiſe, 
the only way one could get near it in a carri- 
nge, which made it full thirteen miles, half of 
it fuch a road ! but I got ſafe over it, fo there's 
an end, and came to Malham, (pronounced 
Maum) a village in the boſom of the mountains, 
ſeated in a wild and dreary valley. From thence 
I was to walk a mile over very rough ground, 
a torrent rattling along on the left hand; on the 
Cliffs above hung a few goats 3 one of them 
__ danced and fcratched an ear with its hind foot 
.. — poo 1 

il ; 


e For all beneath the moon. 

As TI advanced, the crags ſeemed to cloſe in, 
but diſcovered a narrow entrance turning to the 
left between them : I followed my guide a few 
paces, and the hills opened again into no large 
ſpace; and then all farther way is barred by a 
ſtream that, at the height of about fifty feet, 
| gulhes from a hole in the rock, and ſpreading 
in large ſheets over its broken front, daſhes from 
| Keep to ſteep, and then rattles away in à tor- 
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rent down the valley : the rock on the left riſes 
perpendicular, with ſtubbed yew-trees and 
ſhrubs ſtaring from its ſide, to the height of at 
leaſt 300 feet; but theſe are not the thing: 
+ & the rock ©. the right, under which you 
ſtand to ſee the fall, that forms the principal 
horror of the place. From its very baſe it 
begins to flope forward over you in one block 
or ſolid maſs without any crevice in its ſurface, 
and overſhadows half the area below its dread- 
ful canopy ; when I ſtood at (I believe) four 
yards diſtance from its foot, the drops, which 
perpetually diftil from its brow, fell on my 
bead ; and in one part of its top, more expoſed 
to the weather, there are looſe ſtones that hang 
in air, and threaten viſibly ſome idle ſpeQator 
with inſtant deſtruQtion ; it is ſafer to ſhelter 
yourſelf cloſe to its bottom, and truſt to the 
mercy of that enormous maſs, which nothing 
baut an earthquake can ſtir. The gloomy un- 

comfortable day well ſuited the ſavage aſpe& of 
of the place, and made it ſtill more formida- 
ble: I ſtayed there, not without ſhuddering, 
a quarter of an hour, and thought my trouble 
richly paid ; for the impreſſion will laſt for life. 
At the alehouſe where I dined in Malham, Vi- 
vares, the landſcape painter, had lodged for a 
week or more; Smith and Bellers had alſo been 
there, and two prints of Gordale have been en- 
graved by them. 


OF. 
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OF. 14. Leaving my comfortable inn, to 
which I had returned from Gordale, I fet out 
for Skipton, ſixteen miles. From ſeveral parts 
of the road, and in many plares about Settle, 
I ſaw at once the three famous hills of this 

country, Ingleborough, Penigent, and Pendle ; 
the firſt is eſtcemed the higheſt, and their fe- 

tures not to be deſcribed, but by the pencil ®. 
Craven, 


®* Without the pencil nothing indeed is to be deſcribed 
with preciſion ; and even then that pencil ought to be in the 
very band of the writer, ready to ſupply with outlines every 
thing that his pen cannot expreſs by words. As far as lan- 
guage can deſcribe, Mr Gray has, I think, puſhed its pow- 
ers : for rejecting, as I before hinted, every general unmean- 
ing and hyperbolical phraſe, he has ſelected (both in this 
Journal, and on other fimilar oceaſiont) the plaineſt, fimpleſt, 
and moſt direct terms: yet notwithſtanding his judicious 
care, in the uſe of theſe, I muſt own I feel them deſective. 
They preſent me, it is true, with a picture of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, but not with the identical picture: my imagination 
receives clear and diſtinct, but not true and exact images. It 
may be aſked then, why am I entertained by well written 
deſcriptions ? I anſwer, becauſe they amuſe rather than 
inform me; and becauſe, after I have ſeen the places de- 
ſcribed, they ſerve to recal to my memory the original ſcene, 
almoſt as well as the trueſt drawing or picture. In the 
meanwhile my mind is flattered by thinking it has acquired 
ſore conception of the place, and reſts contented in an inno- 
cent error, which nothing but 'ocular proof can detect, and 
which, when detected, does not diminiſh the pleaſure 1 had 
before reccived, but augments it by ſuperadding the charms 
of compariſon and verſification ; and herein I would place 
the real and only merit of verbal proſe deſcription. To 
ſpeak of poetical, would lead me beyond the limits as well 
as the purpoſe of this note. I cannot, however, help adding 


_ viſited. This geatleman poſſeſfing the conjoined talents of 
a writer and deſigner, has employed them in this manuſcript 


Craven, after all, is an unpleaſing country 
when ſeen from a height ; its valleys are chiefly 
wide, and either marſhy or incloſed paſture, 
with a few trees: Numbers of black cattle are 
fatted here, both of the Scotch breed, and a 
larger fort of oxen with great horns. There is 
little cultivated ground, except a few oats. 

Skipton, to which I went thro' Long-Preſton 
and Gargrave, is a pretty large market town, 
in a valley with one very broad ſtreet, gently 
ſloping downwards from the caſtle, which ſtands 
at the head of it. This is one of the good Coun- 
teſs's buildings +, but on old foundations; it is 


not very large, but of a handſome antique ap- 


with round towers. A grand gateway, 
bridge, and moat, ſurrounded by many old trees. 
It is in good repair, and kept up as the habi- 
tation of the Earl of Thanet, though he rarely 
comes thither : what with the fleet, and a fool- 


that I have ſeen one piece of verbal deſcription, which com- 
pleatly ſatießes me, becauſe it is throughout affiſted by 
maſterly delineation. 'It is compoſed by the Rev. Mr Gilpin, 
of Cheam in Surry ; and contains, amongſt other places, an 
account of the very ſcenes, which, in this tour, our author 


to every purpoſe of pictureſque beauty, in the deſcription of 
which u correct eye, « praftiſed pencil, and an eloquent pen 
could ait him. He has, conſequently, produced = work 
unique. in its kind at once. But I have ſaid it is in manu- 


ſcript, and, I am afraid, likely to continue ſo; for would 


die modeſty permit him to jos by the gems mgm of; 
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iſh diſpute about chaiſes, that delayed me, I did 
not ſee the inſide of it, but went on, fifteen 
miles, to Otley ; firſt up Shode-bank, the ſteep- 
eſt hill I ever ſaw a road carried over in Eng- 


land, for it meunts in a ſtraight line (without 
any other repoſe for the horſes than by placing 
ſtones every now and then behind the wheels) 
for a full mile; then the road goes on a level 
along the brow of this high hill over Rumbald- 
moor, till it gently deſcends into Wharldale, fo 
they call the vale of the Wharf, and a beautiful 
vale it is, well wooded, well cultivated, well 
inhabited, but with high crags at a diſtance, 
that border the green country on either hand; 
through the midſt of it, deep, clear, full to the 
brink, and of no inconſiderable breadth, runs in 
long windings the river. How it comes to paſs 
that it ſhould be fo fine and copious a ſtream 
here, and at Tadcaſter (ſo much lower) ſhould 
have nothing but a wide ſtony channel without 
water, I cannot tell you. I paſſed through Long 
Addingham, Ilkeley (pronounced Eecly) diſtin- 
guiſhed by a lofty brow of looſe rocks, to the 
right ; Burkley, a neat and pretty village among 
trees; on the oppoſite fide of the river lay Mid- 
dleton Lodge, belonging to a Catholic gentle- 
man of that name; Weſton, a venerable ſtone 
fabric, with large offices, of Mr. Vavaſour, 
the meadows in front gently deſcending to the 
water, and behind a great and ſhady wood; 
Farnley (Mr. Fawkes's) a place like the laſt, but 
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larger, and riſing higher on the fide of the hill. 
Orley is a large airy town, with clean but low 
ruſtic buildings, and a bridge over the Wharf; 


I went into its ſpacious Gothic church, which 
has been new-roofed, with a flat ſtucco- ceiling; 
in a corner of it is the monument of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, and Helen Aſke, his Lady, def- 
cended from the Chffords and Latimers, as her 
epitaph ſays ; the figures are not ill-cut (parti- 
cularly his in armour, but bare-headed) lie on 


the tomb. I take them to be the parents of the 


famous Sir Thomas Fairfax. 


* 


LETTER V. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


April 18, 1770. 
Have utterly forgot where my Journal left 
off, but I think it was after the account of 


Gordale near Settle ; if ſo, there was little more 


worth your notice: the principal things were 
Wharldale, in the way from Skipton to Otley, 
and Kirſtall Abbey, three miles from Leeds 
„117. Kirſtall is a noble ruin in the Semi- 
ſaxon ſtyle of building, as old as King Stephen, 
towards the end of his reign, 1152. The whole 
church is till ſtanding, the roof excepted, ſeated 


Ts deſcribing Wharldale in the forego- 
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in a delicious quiet valley, on the banks of the 
river Aire, andpreſerved with religious reverence 
by the Duke of Montagu. Adjoining to the 
church, between that and the river, are variety 
by the encroachments of the ivy, andfurround- 
ed by many a ſturdy tree, whoſe twiſted roots 

break through the fret of the vaulting, and hang 
ſtreaming from the roofs. The gloom of theſe 
ancient cells, the ſhade and verdure of the land- 
ſcape, the glittering and murmur of the ſtream, 
the lofty towers and long perſpectives of the 
church, in the midſt of a dear bright day, de- 
tained me for many hours; and were the trueſt 
objeQs for my glaſs I have yet met. with any 
where. As I lay at that ſmoaky, ugly, buſy town 
of Leeds, I dropped all further thoughts of my 
Jourral ; and after paſſing two days at Maſon's 
(though he was abſent) purſued my way by 
Nottingham, Leiceſter, Harborough, Kettering, 

Thrapſton, and Huntingdon to Cambridge, 
vhere I arrived on the 22d of October, having 
met with no rain to ſignify till this laſt day of 
my journey. There's luck for you ! 

I do think of ſeeing Wales this ſummer, 
having never found my ſpirits lower thas a 
preſent, and feeling that motion and change of 
the ſcene is abſolutely neceſſary to me ; I will 
make Aſton in my way to Cheſter, and ſhall 
er e = 3h: 
Maſon writes ms Gre at he wiſhes it ; and 
Yor. II. 1 though 


[ 7ͤ - 
though his old houſe is down, and his new one 
not up, propoſes to receive us like Princes in 


LETTER Vi. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. NICHOLLS. * 


rr your letter at Southampton ; and 
| as I wonld wiſh to treat every body accord- 
ing to their own rule and meaſure of good 
2 have, againſt my inclination, waited 
till now before I anſwered it, purely out of fear 
and reſpect, and an ingenuous diffidence of my 
own abilities. If you will not take this as an 
excuſe, accept it at leaſt as a well turned period, 
which is always my principal concern. 

So I proceed to tell you that my health is 
much improved by the ſea, not that I drank it, 
or bathed in it, as the common people do: no 
I only walked by it and looked upon it. The 
climate is remarkably mild, even in October 
and November; no ſnow has been ſeen to lie 
there for theſe thirty years paſt ; the myrtles grow 
in the ground againſt the houſes, and Guernſey 
lilies bloom in every window : the town clean | 


This letter was written the 19th of November, 1764 ; 
but as it delineates another abbey, in « different manner, it 


ſeems to make a0 improper companion to that which pre- 
codes it. 


and 
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and well built, ſurrounded by its old ſtone walls, 
with their towers and gateways, ſtands at the 
point of a peninſula, and opens full ſouth to an 
arm of the ſea, which having formed two beau- 
tiful bays on each hand of it, ſtretches away in 
direct view, tit it joins the Britiſh Channel; 
it is ſkirted on either ſide with gently riſing 
grounds, cloathed with thick wood, and direct - 
ly croſs its mouth riſe the high lands of the Iſle 
of Wight at diſtance, but diſtinaly ſeen. In 
the boſom of the woods {concealed from pro- 
fane eyes) lie hid the ruins of Netteley Abbey ; 
there may be richer and greater houſes of reli- 
gion, but the Abbot is content with his fituati- 
on. See there, at the top of that hanging mea- 
dow, under the ſhade of thoſe old trees that 
bend into a half circle about it, he is walking 
ſlowly (good man!) and bidding his beads for 
the ſouls of his benefaQtors, interred in that 
venerable pile that lies beneath him. Beyond 
It (the meadow ſtill deſcending) nods a thicket 

of oaks that maſks the building, and have exclu- 

ded a view too gariſh and luxuriant for a holy 
eye; only on either hand they leave an opening 

to the blue glittering ſea. Did you not obſerve 
how, as that white ſail ſhot by and was loſt, he 
turned and croſſed himſelf to drive the tempter 
from him that had thrown that diftraQtion in 
| his way? I ſhould tell you that the ferryman 
who rowed me, a luſty young fellow, told me 
that he would not for all the world paſs a night 
| 12 at 
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at the abbey (there were ſuch things ſeen near 
it) though there was a power of money hid 
there. From thence I went to Saliſbury, Wil- 
ton, and Stonehenge : But of theſe things I ſay 
no more, they will be publiſhed at the Univerſi- 

ere. 

P. S. I muſt not cloſe my letter without giv- 

1 ing you one principal event of wy hiſtory ; 
which was, that (in the courſe of my late tour) 1 

| ſet out one morning before five o'clock, the 

moon ſhining through a dark and miſty autum- 
nal air, and got to the ſea coaſt time enough to 

be at the Sun'slevee. I ſaw the clouds and dark 


' vapours open gradually to right and left, rolling 


te tide (as it flowed gently in upon the ſands) 
and blue: and all at once a little line of inſuf- 

ferable brightneſs that (before I can write theſe 
; five words) was grown to half an orb, and now 


over one another in great ſmoaky wreathes, and 


| to a whole one, too glorious to be diſtinQly 


\ ſeen f. It is very odd it makes no figure on 


paper; yet I ſhall remember it as long as the 


| fun, or at leaſt as long as I endure. I wonder 
whether any body ever ſaw it before ? I hardly 
LE T- 


t This puts me in mind ef « fimilar deſcription written by 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, which I ſhall here beg leave to preſent 


/ 


to the reader, who will find by it that the old Divine had oc- 


cafonally as much power of deſcription as even our modern 
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| LETTER VI. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. BEAT TIE. 


Pembroke-Hall, July 2, 1770. 
Rejoice to hear that you are reſtored to bet- 
I ter ſtate of health, to your books and to your 
exerciſe we are obliged to fly to as a remedy, 
when this frail machine goes wrong, is often al- 
moſt as bad as the diſtemper we would cure; 
Jet I too have been conſtrained of late to purſue a 
like regimen, on account of certain pains in the 
head, (a ſenſation unknown to me before) and 
of great dejeQion of ſpirits. This Sir, is the 
only excuſe I have to make you for my long ſi- 
lence, and not (as perhaps you may have figur- 
ed to yourſelf) any ſecret reluftance I had te 
tell you my mind concerning the ſpecimen you 
ſo kindly ſent me of your new Poem q: On the 
contrary, if I had ſeen any thing of importance 


Poet. As when the ſun approaches towards the gates of 
che morning he firſt opens a little eye of heaven, and ſends 
away the ſpirits of darkneſs ; gives light to the cock, and 
calls up the lark to mattins; and by and by gilds the frin- 
ges of a cloud, and peeps over the eaftern hills, thruſting 
out his golden horns * “; and till (while a man tells the 
« ſlory) the ſun gets up higher till he ſhews a fair face and a 
full light.” J. Taylor's Holy Dying, p. 17. | 
8 letter was written in anſwer to one that incloſed 
only a part of the firſt bock of the Minſtrel in manuſcript, 
and I believe a ſketch of Mr. Beattie": plan for the whole. 


I 3 Ty 
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to diſapprove, I ſhould have haſtened to inform 
you, and never doubted of being forgiven. The 
truth is, I greatly like all I have ſeen, and wiſh 
to ſee more. "The deſign is ſimple, and preg- 
nant with poetical ideas of various kinds, yet 
ſeems ſomehow imperfeQ at the end. Why 
may not young Edwin, when neceſſity has driv- 
en him to take up the harp, and aſſume the 
profeſſion of a Minſtrel, do fome great and 
 fingular ſervice to his country ? (what ſervice I 
muſt leave to your invention) ſuch as no Gene- 
ral, no Stateſman, no Moraliſt could do without 
the aid of muſic, inſpiration, and poetry. 'This 
will not appear an improbability in thoſe early 
times, and in a character then held ſacred, and 
reſpected by all nations: Beſides, it will be a 
full anſwer to all the Hermit has ſaid, when he 
diſſuaded him from cultivating theſe pleaſing 
arts 3 it will ſhew their uſe, and make the beſt 
panegyrick of our favourite and celeſtial ſcience. 
And laſtly, (what weighs moſt with me) it will 
your deſign, which already abounds in refleQi- 
on and ſentiment. As to deſcription, I have al- 
ways thought that it made the moſt graceful 
ornament of poetry, but never ought to make 
the ſubjedt. Your ideas are new, and borrow- 
ed from a mountainous country, the only one 
that can furniſh truly piQtureique ſcenery. 

| Some 


us T 
Some trifles in the language of ver ſificalion you 
will permit me to remark. * * * 

I will not enter at preſent into the merits of 
your Eſſay on Truth, becauſe I have not yet 
given it all the attention it deſerves, though I 
have read it through with pleaſure; beſides, I am 
partial; for I have always thought David 
Hume a pernicious writer, and believe he has 
done as much miſchief here as he has done in 
his own country. A turbid and ſhallow fiream 
often appears to our apprehenſions very deep. 
A profeſſed ſceptic can be guided by nothing but 
his preſent paſſions (if he has any) and intereſts ; 
and to be maſter of his phi y we need not 
his books or advice, for every child is capable of 
the ſame thing, without any ſtudy at all. Is 
not that narvef? and. good humour, which his 
admirers celebrate in him, owing to this, that 
he has continued all his days an infant, but one 
that unhappily has been taught to read and 
write? That childiſh nation the French, have 
given him vogue and faſhion, and we, as uſual, 
have learned from them to admire him at 
ſecond hand . 
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2 A few paragraphs of particular criticiſm are here 
hs 5 
+ On a fimilar ſubject My. Gray expreſſes himſelf thus in 
a letter to Mr. Walpole, dated March 19, 1971 : He muſt 
<< have à very good ſtomach that can digeſt the Crambe re» 
„ cotta of Voltaire. Atheiſm is a vile diſh, though all the 
ah meta camcentatronaadcooaniabe As to 


the 
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L E T TE R un. 
Nr. GRAY % Mr. now.. 
Ought long tor nc you my * 


of 


I 


De Soul, perhaps, — — 

but 1 do think we have ſuch things in England. Shake- 
< ſpear, for example, I believe had ſeveral to his own ſhare. 
As to the Jews (though they do not eat pork) I lice them 
** becauſe they are better Chriſtians than Voltaire,”* This 
was written only thiee months before his death; and 1 inſert 
it to ſhew how conttant and uniform he was in his contempt 
of infidel writers. Dr. Beattie received only one letter more 
from his correſpondent, dated March 8, 1971. It related to 
the firſt book of the Minftre', now ſent to him in print, and 
contained criticiſms on particular paſſages, and commendati- 
ons of particular ftanzas. Thoſe criticiſms the author at- 
tended to in « future edition, becauſe his good taſte found 
that they deſerved his attention ; the paſſages therefore being 
altered, the ſtrictures died of courſe. As to the notes of 
commendation, the poem itſelf abounds with ſo many ſtrik - 
ing beauties, that they need not even the hand of Mr. Gray 
to point them out to a reader of any feeling: all therefore 
that I ſhall print of that letter, is the concluding paragraph 
relating to his Efſay on the Immutability of Truth. I am 
„happy to hear of your ſucceſs in another way, becaule 1 
<< think you are ſerving the cauſe of human nature, ard the 
true intereſts of mankind ; your book is read here too, and 


«+ with juſt applauie. 
+ This letter and "the following, if received earlier, 
would have found their place, according to their dates, in 
the fourth ſection; but 1 chuſe rather to print them here, 
out of place, thanto reſerve them for another edition that 


the 
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of your eſteem that you have conferred upon 
me; but Count Algarotti's books did not come 
to my hands till the end of July, and fince that 
time I have been prevented by illneſs from do- 
ing any of my duties. I have read them more 
than once with increaſing ſatisfaftion; and 
ſhould wiſh mankind had eyes to deſcry the 
genuine ſources of their own pleaſures; and 
judgment to know the extent that nature has 
preſcribed to them: If this were the caſe, it 
would be their intereſt to appoint Count Alga- 
rotti their © Arbiter Hegantiarum. He is high- 
ly civil to our nation; but there is one point 
in which he does not do us juſtice; I am the 
more ſolicitous about it, becauſe it relates to the 
only taſte we can call our own; the only proof 
of our original talent in matter of pleaſure, I 
mean our {kill in gardening, or rather laying . 
out grounds: and this is no ſmall honour to us, 
ſince neither Italy nor France have ever had the 
leaſt notion of it, nor yet do at all comprehend 
it when they ſee it. 'That the Chineſe have 
this beautiful art in high perfection, ſeems very 
probable from the Jeſuits? Letters, and more 
ꝶꝙ6— EET PEATTTS 


the purchaſers abe e reer 
plain that the book was incomplete. | 
Three ſmall treatiſes on Painting, the Opera, and the 
French Academy for Painters in Italy ; they have been 
ſince collected in the Leghorn edition of his works. | 
| 15 pen: 
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years ago: f but it is very certain we copicd 
nothing from them, nor had any thing but na- 
ture for our model. It is not forty years ſince 
the art was born among us 1; and as ſure, we 
then had no information on this head from Chi- 
na at all 5. 


I ſhall rejoice to fon you in Regiend, and 
talk over theſe and many other matters with you 
at leiſure. Do not deſpair of your health, be- 
cauſe you have not found all the effects you had 
promiſed yourſelf from a finer climate. I have 
known people who have experienced the ſame 
thing, and yet, at their return, have loſt all their 
complaints as by miracle. 

P. S. I have anſwered Count Algarotti's let- 
ter, and his to Mr. Maſon I conveyed to him; 
but whether he has received- his books, I have 
not yet heard. 


Mr. How, on receiving the foregoing letter, 
communicated the objection which it contained 


+ The author has fiace enlarged, and publiſhed it under 
the title of « Difſertation on Oriental Gardening, in which 
he has put it out of all doubt, that the Chineſe and Engliſh 
taſtes are totally difimilar. 

I See Mr. Walpole*s hiſtory of this = «the ond of che 
leſt volume of his Anccdote of Painters, when be favours 
the world with its I 

{ L queſtion whether this be not ſaying too much. Sir 
Willian: Temple's account of the Chineſe gardens was pub- 
liked ſome years before this period: and it is probable that 
might have promoted our endeavours, not indeed of imita- 
— GEE WEITIIEy Tens. $A 
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to-the Count ; who admitting the juſtneſs of it, 
altered the paſſage, as appears from the follow- 
ing extract of the anſwer which he ſent to that 

Mi ſpiace ſolamente che quella critica con- 
« cernente i Giardini Inglefi non la abbia fatta 
« me medeſimo ; quaſi egle doveſſe credermi 
piu amico della mia opinione che della veritã 


Aer N ne Dopo le 


parole nel teſſer la favola di un poema. Simi- 
1 li ai Giardini della Cina ſono quelli che pian- 
« tano gl Ingleſi dietro al medeſimo modello 
« della Natura” Quanto ella ha di vago & di va- 
4c rio, boſchetti, collinette, acque vive, praterie 
con dei tempietti, degli obeliſchi, ed anche di 
helle rovine che ſpuntano qui e la, $i trova 


c« quivi reunito dal guſto dei Kent, e dei Cham- 


10 bers*, che hanno di tanto ſorpaſſato il le 
Nautre, tenuto gif il maeſtro dell' Archiettu- 
4 ra, diro coſi, dé Giardini. Dalle Ville d' In- 
* ghilterra & ſbandita ſimmetria Franceſe, i pitt 


W naturali, il culto & miſto col 
** negletto, & li diſordine che vi regna é Feffetto, 


« delt arte la meglio ordinata.” 
| It is ſeldom that an author of a reputation ſo 
_ eſtabliſhed (as Mr. How truly remarked when 


readily, and explicitly gives up his own opint- 


* Az he had written on the ſubjeR, this miſtake was na- 
tural enough in Count Algarotti. | 
| on 


he ſent this extract to Mr. Gray) ſo eaſily, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CCC ————— 
wad 
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on to that of another, or even to conviction of 


_ irfelf; nor perhaps would Count Algarotti have 


done ſo, had he not been thoroughly apprized 
to whoſe correQion he ſubmitted. 


LETTER M 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. HOW. 


Pembroke-Hall, Fan. 12, 1768. | 
Ne, bn Sy ee. qper. ghapwe 
Algarotti's works, which you late- 

ly preſented to the library of this College, be- 
fore I returned you an anſwer : this muſt be my 


excuſe to you for my filence. Firſt I condole 
with you, that fo neat an edition ſhould ſwarm 
in almoſt every page with errors of the preſs, 
not only in notes and citations from Greek, 
Engliſh, and French authors, but in the Italian 
text itſelf, greatly to the diſreputation of the 
Leghorn publiſhers. This is the only reaſon, 1 

think, that could make an edition in England 


neceſfary 3 but, 1 doubt, you would not find the 


matter much mended here; our preſſes, as they 
improve in beauty, declining daily in accuracy; 
beſides, you would find the expence very conſi- 
derable, and the ſale in no proportion to it, as, 
in reality, it is but few people in England 
that read currently and with pleaſure the Italian 
tongue, and the fine old editions of their capital 
writers are ſold at London for a lower 9 
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FE tov deve bn ads, An Engliſh tranſlation 1 
can by no means adviſe ; the juſtneſs of thought 
and good ſenſe might remain, but the graces of 
elocution (which make a great part of Algarot- 
ti's merit) would beentirely loſt, and that mere- 


Doubtleſs there can be no impropriety in 
your making the ſame preſent to the Univerſity 
that you have done to your own College. You 
need not at all to fear for the reputation of your 
ſriend, he has merit enough to recommend him 
in any country. A tincture of various ſorts of 
knowledge, an acquaintance with all the beau- 
tiful arts, an eaſy command, a preciſion, 

warmth, and richneſs of expreſſion, and a judg- 

ment that is rarely miſtaken on any ſubjeQ to 

which he applies it. I had read the Congreſſo di 

Citera before, and was exceflively pleaſed with 

it, in ſpite of prejudice; for I am naturally no 

friend to allegory, nor to poetical proſe. ©* The 

Gaudicio C A is an addition rather inferior 

to it. What gives me the leaſt pleaſure of any 

of his writings is the Newtonianiſm ; it is fo di- 

rect an imitation of Fontenelle, a writer not eaſy 

to imitate, and leaſt of all in the Italian tongue, 
whoſe character and graces are of a higher ſtyle, 
and never adapt themſelves eaſily to the elegant 
| badinage and legeretẽ of converſation that fat ſo 
well on the French. The eſſays and letters 

(many of them entirely new to me) on the - 

| | Arts, 
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Ane wah een Thoſe on 
other ſubjeQts, (even where the thoughts are not 
new, but borrowed from his various reading and 
converſation) often better put, and better ex- 
preſſed than in the originals. I rejoice when [ 
ſee Machiavel defended or illuſtrated, who to 
me appears one of the wiſeſt men that any nati- 
on in any age has produced. Moſt of the other 
diſcourſes, military or political, are well worth 
reading, though that on Kouli-Khan was mere 
jeu d' ſprit, a ſort of hiſtorical exerciſe. The 
. 


words. Some too of the familiar letters might 
have been ſpared. The verſes are not equal to 
the proſe, — ERIE . 


LETTER x. · 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. NICHOLLS. 
| Fes 


have been inſerted after Letter LI. of the fourth ſection, 
af - | in * J ; 


long ſince that I heard you were gone in 
„7 


ther's 


0} 
ther's illnefs, and the ſame letter informed me 
that ſhe was recovered, otherwiſe I had then 
wrote to you only to beg you would take care of 
her, and to inform you that I had diſcovered a 
thing very little known, which is, that in one's 
whole life one never can have any more than a 
ſingle mother. You may think this is obvious, 
and (what you call) a trite obſervation. You 
are a green golling ! I was at the fame age (very 
near) as wiſe as you, and yet I never diſcovered 
this (with full evidence and conviction I mean) 
till it was too late. It is thirteen years ago, and 
ſeems but as yeſterday, and every day I live it 
ſinks deeper into my heart + Many a corollary. 
could I draw from this axiom for your uſe, (not 
for my own) but I will leave you the merit of 
doing it for yourſelf. Pray tell me how your 
health is: I conclude it perfect, as I hear you. 
offered yourſelf as a guide to Mr. Palgrave into 
the Sierra- Morena of Yorkſhire. For me, I 
paſſed the end of May and all June · in Kent, not 
diſagreeably. In the weſt part of it, from every 
eminence, the eye catches ſome long reach of 
the Thames or Medway, with all their ſhip- 
ping: in the eaſt the ſea breaks in upon you, 


+ He ſeldom mentioned his Mother without = figh. Af 
a trunk in his apartments juſt as the had left them; it ſeemed 
as if he could never take the reſolution to open it, in order 
to diſt: ibute them to his female relations, to whem, by his 
will, be bequeathed them, | 

and 
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and mixes its white tranſient ſails and glittering 
_blue expanſe with the deeper and brighter greens 
of the woods and corn. This ſentence is ſo fine 
I am quite aſhamed; but no matter! You muſt 
tranſlate it into proſe. Palgrave, if he heard it, 
would cover his face with his pudding ſleeve. 
I do not tell you of the great and ſmall beaſts, 
and creeping things innumerable, that I meet 
with, becauſe you do not ſuſpect that this world 
i inhabited by any thing but men, and women, 
and clergy, and ſuch two-legged cattle. Now I 
am here again very diſconſolate, and all alone, 
for Mr. Brown 1s gone, and the cares of this 
world are coming thick upon me : you, 1 hope, 
are better off, riding and walking in the woods 
of Studley, &c. &c. I muſt not wiſh for you 
here ; beſides I am going to Town at Michael- 
mas, by no means for amuſement. 


9 
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LETTER XII. 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. NICHOLLS. 


Pembrote-Hall, Fan. 26, I771. 

Ie you have met with Froiſſart, he is 
the Herodotus of a barbarous age; had he 
but had the luck of writing in as good a lan- 
guage, he might have bcen immortal! His lo- 
comotive diſpoſition (tor then t nere was no other 
way of learning things); „ 
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his religious credulity were much like thoſe of 
the old Grecian *,” Pa hen you have tant che- 
ere 
ſtrelet waits to take you up, and will ſet you 
down at Philip de Comines; but previous to all 
theſe, you ſhould have read Villehardouin and 
Joinville. I do not think myſelf bound to de- 
fend the charaQer of even the beſt of Kings +. 
Pray flaſh them all and ſpare not. 

It would be ſtrange too if I ſhould blame your 
Greek ſtudies, or find fault with you for reading 
Ifocrates; I did fo myſelf twenty years ago, and 
in an edition at leaſt as bad as yours. The Pa- 
negyric, the de Pace, Areopagitic, and Advice 
to Philip, are by far the nobleſt remains we have 
of this writer, and equal to moſt things extant 
in the Greek tongue : but it depends on your 
judgment to diſtinguiſh between his real and 
occaſional opinion of things, as he direQly con- 
tradicts in one place what he has advanced in 
another; for example, in the Panathenaic, and 
the de Pace, &c. on the naval power of Athens ; 
the latter of the two is undoubtedly his own un- 
diſguiſed ſentiment. 

I would by all means wiſh you to comply 
with your, friend's requeſt, and write the letter 


* See more of his opiuion of this author, Section iv. Let- 
ter xxxvi. 


+ I ſuppoſe his correſpondent had made ſome ftri&tures on 
22 See SeQ. iv. Letter 


xxii. 
he 
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| hedeffres. I truſt to the cauſe and to the warmth 


of your own kindneſs for infpiration. Write 
eloquently, that is from your heart, in ſuch en- 
preflions as that will furniſh *. Men ſometimes 
catch that feeling from a ſtranger which ſhould 
En e eee 


LETTER Au. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON. 


u 24, 1777. 
laſt ſurnmer's tour was thro' Worceſ- 
terſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Monmouth- 
Ane, Herefordſhire, and Shropſhire, Give of the 
moſt beautiful counties in the kingdom. The 
very principal light and capital feature of my 
zourney was the river Wye, which I deſcended 
in a boat for near forty miles from Roſs to Chep- 
Row. Its banks ure a ſucceſſion of nameleſs 
beauties z ane out of many you may ſee not ill 


This ſhort ſentence contains a complete definition of na · 
tural eloquence; when it becomes an art it requires one more 
prolin, and eur Author ſeems to have b gun to ſketch it on 
= detached paper. Its province {ſays he) is to reign over 
<< minds of flow perception and little imagin®tion, to ſet 
« things in lights they never ſaw them in ; to engage their 
<< attention by details nnd circumſtances gradually unfolded, 
to adorn and heighten them with images and colours un- 
& known to them, and to raiſe and engage their rude paſſions 
W 
90 $ - 


= 2 
'deſcrived by Mr. Whately, in his Obſervations 
on Gardening, under the name of the New- 
Weir : he has alſo touched upon two others, 
Timterne Abbey and Persfield, both of them fa- 
mous ſcenes, and both on the Wye. Mon- 
mouth, a town I never heard mentioned, lies on 
the fame river, in a vale that is the delight of 
m eyes, and the very ſeat of pleaſure. The 
vale of 1 
caſtles; Ludlow, Malvern- hills, Hampton- 
Court, e Leader ; the Leaſows, Hagley, 
the three cities and their cathedrals; and laſtly 
Oxford (where I paſſed two days on my return 


quifitions, and no bad harveſt in my opinion; 
but I made no journal myſelf, elſe you ſhould 
have had it: I have indeed a ſhort one written 
by the companion of my travels o, that ſerves to 
recal and fix the fleeti 
1 have had a cough upon me theſe three 
months, which is incurable. The approaching 
ſummer I have ſometimes had thoughts of ſpend- 
ing on the Continent ; but I have now dropped 
that intention, and believe my expeditions will 
terminate in Old Paik : but I make no promiſe, 
and can anſwer for nothing; my own employ- 
ment ſo ſticks in my ſtomach, and troubles my 
conſcience; and yet travel I muſt, or ceaſe to 
exiſt. Till this year I hardly knew what (me- 


e Mr, Nicholls. 


with great ſatisfaQtion) were the reſt of my ac- 


fleeting images of theſe things. 


chanical) 


- _—_— 
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chanical) low ſpirits were, but now I even trem- 
ble at an caſt wind. 


n 


This is the lad lener which I have ſelected 
for this Section ; and I inſert it chiefly for the | 
occaſion which it affords me of commenting on 
the latter part of it, where he ſpeaks of his own 
employment as Proſeſſor of Modern Hiſtory ; 
an office which he had now held nearly three 
years, and had not begun to execute the duties 
of it. His health, which was all the time gra- 
dually on the decline, and his ſpirits only ſup- 
ported by the frequent ſummer excurſions, dur- 
ing this pericd, might, to the candid reader, be 
a ſufficient apology for this omiſſion, or rather 
procraſtination z but there is more to be ſaid in 
his excuſe ; and I ſhould ill execute the office I 
have undertaken of arranging theſe papers, with 
a view of doing honour to his memory, if I did 
not endeavour to remove every exception that 
might, with a ſhew of reaſon, be taken to his 
conduct in this inſtance. 

His buſineſs as a profeſſor, conſiſted of two 
parts; one, the teaching of modern languages; 
the other, the reading of lectures on Modern 
Hiſlory. The patent which created the office, 
authorized him to execute the former of theſe 


by deputies; the latter, the ſame patent pre- 


ſcribed to him, to commence by reading a public 
lecture in the ſchools, and to continue to do fo 
once at leaſt in every term. As this patent did 


49 } 
not aſcertain the language in which the leQure 
was to be read, he was at liberty to do it either 
in Latin or Engliſh ; he choſe the former, and 
I think rather irjudiciouſly ; becauſe, though no 
man, in the earlier part of his life, was more 
ready in Latin compoſition, he had now loſt the 
habit, and wighi therefore well have excuſed 
himſeli, by the nature of his ſubject, from any 
ſuperadded difficulty of language. However, 
immediately on his appointment, he ſketched 
out an admirable plan for his inauguration 
ſpeech; in which, after enumerating the prepa- 
ratory and auxiliary ſtudies requiſite, ſuch as 
Antient Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology, &c. 
7 he deſcended to the authentic ſources of the 
ſcience, ſuch as Public Treaties—State Records 
Private Correſpondence of Ambaſſadors, &c. 
He alſo wrote the Exordium of this Theſis ; not 
indeed in a manner correct enough to be here 
given by way of Fragment: but ſo ſpirited, in 
point of ſentiment, as leaves it much to be la- 
mented, that he did not proceed to us completi- 
on. At the ſame time he drew up, and laid be- 
fore the Duke of Grafton, juſt then choſen 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, three different 


+ Amongſt theſe auxiliaries, he has ſet down Memoria 
Tecnica: an art in which he had much exerciſed himſcif 
| when young. I find many memorial verſes among his ſcat- 
tered papers: and I ſuſpe& he found good account in che | 
practice; for few men were more ready and accurate in their | 
dates of events this our Author. 
ſchemes 
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am ter en e the mates of acting 
pupils privately to be inftruQted by him: one 
of theſe was ſo much approved of, as to be ſent 
to Oxford, in order to be obſerved by the new 
| Profeſſor then appointed in that place: and the 

"ſame plan, or ſomething very ſimilar to it, regu- 
lates the private leQures which Mr. Gray's ſuc- 
ceſſor now reads at Cambridge ; but the public 
ones, I believe, are ftill omitted in both Uni- 
verſities : and yet I conceive, that on theſe (had 
Mr. Gray been appointed earlier in life to the 
office) he would have choſen chiefly to exert his 
uncommon abil:ties. Indeed, if we conſider the 
nature of the ſtudy itſelf, Modern Hiſtory, fo 
far as it is a detail of facts, (and ſo far only, a 
boy juſt come from ſchool can be ſuppoſed to 
be taught it) may be as learned from 
private reading as from the mouth of any lec- 
turer whatever. What can his lecture conſiſt 
of, if it aims to teach what it ought, but a chain 
of well authenticated events, judiciouſly ſelect- 
ed from the numerous writers on the ſubjeQ ? 
What can it then be more than an abridgement 
added to the innumerable ones with which our 
libraries are already crowded? I know of no 
difficult propoſitions which this ſtudy contains, 
a0 the proof of which the pupil muſt be led ſtep 
after ſtep by the flow hand of demonſtration ; 
or that require to be clucidated by the exavic- 
tion of a mechanical experiment. On this ſub- 
jeQ carefully to read, is completely to under- 

tand; 
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Rand ; it is the exerciſe of memory, not of rea- 
fon. But a public lecturer, reading to an au- 
dience well inſtructed in theſe facts, has a 
wider and nobler field. It is his province to 
trace every important event to its political 
ſpring ; to develope the cauſe, and thence to 
deduce the conſequence. In the courſe of ſuch 
diſquiſitions, the rational faculties of his audi- 
tors are employed in weighing the force of his 
arguments, and their judgments finally convin- 
oed by the decifive ſtrength of them. What 
would be an idle diſplay of either logic 
or rhetoric, where youths are only to be initia- 
ted into the knowledge of facts, becomes before 
this circle of mature hearers, a neceſſary exer- 
tion of erudition and genius. From ſuch lec- 
tures, afterwards collected into a volume, not 
only the Univerſity but the nation itſelf, nay 
all other nations, might reap their advantage ; 
and receive from this, the benefit they have re- 
_ ceived from other ſimilar inſtitutions: for 
though Mr. Gray, in one of the plans lately 
mentioned, obſerves that · Lectures read in pub- 
lic are generally things of more oſtentation than 

« uſe; yet” (he adds) ** if indeed they ſhould 
« gradually ſwell into a book, and the author 
< ſhould find reafon to hope they might de- 
<< ſerve the attention of the publick, it is poſſi- 
« ble they might become of general ſervice ; 
bc of this we have already ſome inſtances, as 
e Judge Blackſtone's LeQures on the Common | 
Laws 
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Law, and the Biſhop of Oxford's on Hebrew 
« Poetry.” 
But theſe reflections lead me beyond my pur- 
| Poſe, which was only to remove from my de- 
ceaſed friend any imputation which, on this ac- 


is that notwithſtanding his ill health, he con- 
ſtanily intended to read lectures; and I remem- 
ber the laſt time he viſited me at Aſton, in the 
ſummer of the year 1770, he expreſſed much 
chagrin on this ſubjeQ, and even declared it to 
be his ſteadfaſt reſolution to reſign his Profeſ- 
ſorſhip, if he found himſelf unable to do real 
ans; — ages _— him 


labule wee with dim, thet Law clave per- 
ſuaded he would very ſoon have put this into 
the particulars of which it is now my me- 
lancholy office to relate. 
The Gout, which he always believed heredi- 
tary in his conſtitution, (for both his parents 
died of that diſtemper) had for ſeveral years at- 
tacked him in a weakly and unfixed manner ; 
and the great temperance which he obſerved, 
particularly in regard to his drinking, ſerved, 
perhaps, to prevent any ſevere paroxiſm, but by 
no means eradicated the conſtitutional malady. 
In. the latter end of May, 1771, juſt about the 
time he wrote the laſt letter, he removed to 
| London, 
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jeQion of ſpirits increaſed : the weather being 
then very ſultry, our common friend, Dr. Giſ- 
borne {, adviſed him, for an opener and freer 


air, to remove from his lodgings in Jermyn- 


ſtreet to Kenſington, where he frequently at- 


tended him, and where Mr. Gray ſo far got the 
better of his diforder, as to be able to return 
to Cambridge; meaning from thence to ſet out 
— — -- 
from which he uſually received ſo much bene 
fit, would compleat his cure: but on the 24th 


of July, while at dinner in the College Hall, 


he felt a ſudden nauſea, which obliged him to 


riſe from table and retire to his chamber. This 


continued to increaſe, and nothing ſtaying on 
his ſtomach, he ſent. for his friend Dr. Glynn, 
who. finding it to be the gout in that part, 
thought his caſe dangerous, and called in Dr. 
Plumptree, the Phyſical Profeſſor : they pre- 
| ſcribed to him the uſual cordials given in that 
diſtemper but without any good effect; for on 
the 29th he was ſeized with a ſtrong convulſion 
fit, which on the 3oth returned with increaſed 


violence, and on the next evening he expired. 


He was ſenſible at times almoſt to the laſt, and 
from the firſt aware of his extreme danger ; 


ann EN acorn 8 (Gn Ganguns 
of his approaching diſſolution. 


T Phyſician to his Majeſty's Houſhold, 
Vort. II K | This 


on the eaſtern fide of Yorkſhire, at a diſtance 
from the direct poſt, and therefore did not re- 
ceive the melancholy intelligence ſoon enough 
to be able to reach Cambridge before his corpſe 
had been carried to the place he had, by will, 
appointed for its interment. To fee the laſt 
rites duly performed, "therefore fell to the lot 
of Dr. Brown ; I had only to join him, on his 
return from the funeral, in executing the other 
truſts which his friendſhip had authoriſed us 
jointly to perform. 

The method in which I have arranged the 
| foregoing pages, has, I truſt, one degree of me- 
rit, that it makes the reader ſo well acquainted 
with the man himſelf, as to render it totally un- 
to conclude the whole with his cha- 
| rafter. If I am miſtaken in this point, I have 
been a compiler to little purpoſe ; and I choſe 
to be this rather than a biographer, that I might 
* 
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u Agricals, cap. xi, _ 
my 
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my friend. I might have written this life in 


the common form, perhaps with more reputa- 


tion to myſelf; but ſurely not with equal infor- 
mation to the reader; for whoſe ſake I have 
never related a fingle circumſtance of Mr. 
Gray's life in my own words, when I could 
employ kis for the purpoſe. Fortunately I had 


more materials for this uſe, than commonly fall 


to the lot of an editor ; and I certainly have not 
been ſparing inthe uſe of them: whether I have 
been too laviſh, * of 
the public. 

With reſpe& to the Latin Poems which I 
have printed in the three firſt Sections of theſe 
memoirs, I muſt beg leave to add one word here, 
though a little out of place. A learned and in- 
genious perſon, to whom I communicated them, 


after they were printed off, was of opinion, 
that they contain ſome few expreſſions not war- 


ranted by any good authority; and that there 
are one or two falſe quantities to be found in 
them, I once had an intention to cancel the 
pages, and correR the paſſages objeQed to, ac- 
_ cording to my friend's criticiſms ; but on ſecond 
thoughts, I deemed.it beſt to let them ſtand ex- 
aQly as I found them in the manuſcripts. The 
accurate claſſical reader will perhaps be pleaſed 


with finding out the faulty paſſages himſelf ; 
and his candour will eaſily make the proper al- 
lowances for any little miſtakes in verſes, which 


+ he 
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he will conſider never had the author's lat 
hand. 

I might here lay down my pen ; yet if any 
reader ſhould ſtill want his character, I will 
give him one which was publiſhed very ſoon af- 
ter Mr. Gray's deceaſe . It appears to be 
well written ; and, as it comes from an anony- 
mous pen, I chuſe the rather to inſert it, as it 
will, on that account, be leſs ſuſpected of partia- 


« Perhaps he was the moſt learned man in 
Europe. He was equally acquainted with 
4 the elegant and profound parts of ſcience, 
und that not ſuperficially but thoroughly. He 
« knew every branch of hiſtory, both naturalt 
and 
+ It appeared in the London Magazine 2 month or two af- 
ter his deceaſe, and was prefaced with an Eulogy on his po- 
<tical merit, which 1 did not think neceſſary to reprint in 4 
work where that merit ſo very fully ſpeaks for itſelf, 
{ 1 have given in the beginning of this Section, an account 
of the great pains which Mr. Gray beſtowed on Natural Hiſto- 
ry. I have fince been favoured with a letter from a Gentleman 
well ſkilled in that ſcience, who after carefully peruſing his 
interleaved Syſtema Nature bf Linneus, gives me this cha- 
racer of it: In the claſs of animals (the Mammalia) he 
« has concentrated (if I may uſe the expreflion) what the 
« je& ; he has univerſally adapted the conciſe language of 

„ [innzus, and has given it an elegance which the Swede 
had no idea of; but there is little of his own in this ctaſs 
<< and it ſerved him only as a commoen-place ; but it is ſuch 
<«« common - place that few men but Mr. Gray could form. 
<< In the birds and fiſhes he has moſt accurately deſcribed all 
— / 

| cc 
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© and civil ; had read all the original hiſtorians 

of England, France, and Italy; and was a 
«© great antiquarian. Criticiſm, metaphyſics, 


morals, politics, made a principal part of his 
plan of ſtudy ; voyages and travels of all 
«« forts were his favourite amuſement : and he 


had a ſine taſte in painting, prints, architec- 
ture, and gardening 1. With ſuch a fund 
„of knowledge, his converſation muſt have 


«© been equally inſtructing and entertaining z 
« but he was alſo a good man, a well bred 
man, a man of virtue and humanity. There 
* is no character without ſome ſpeck, ſome 

* umperfeQtion ; and I think the greateſt deſect 
in his was an affeQation in delicacy, or ra- 
«© ther efeminacy r, and a-viſible faſtidiouſneſe, 


<« of inſets is the moſt perfect; on the Engliſh inſeQs there 
< is certainly nothing fo perfect. In regard to the plants, 
« there is little elſe than the Engliſh names and their 
native ſoik extracted from the Species Plantarum of Lin- 
« neus. I fuppoſe no man was ſo complete a maſter of his 
<* ſyſtem ; he has ſelected the diſtinguiſhing marks of each 

< an'ma], Sec. with the greateſt judgment, and, what no 
IJ r BY Yan enacts 22 Vie 
« man Latin of Linneus purely claflical.”” 

+ He has diſclaimed any kill in this art in the xxzvit 
Letter of the fourth Section, and uſually held it in lefs efti- 
mation than I think it deſerves, declaring himſelf to be only 
charmed with the bolder features of unadorned nature. 

T This is rightly put; it was rather an affectation in de- 
licacy and effeminacy than the things themſelves ; and be 
choſe to put on this appearance chiefly before perſons whom 
he did not wiſh to pleaſe. | 

"> 3 « or 


«© morals, 


S 2» nn 
* ot cons end his inferiors in 
« ſcience. He alſo had in ſome that 
« weakneſs which diſguſted _ Voltaire ſo much 
c in Mr. Congreve +: though he ſeemed to 
% valve others chiefly according to the progreſs 
«© they had made in knowledge ; yet he could 
% not bear to be conſidered himſelf merely as 
«© a man of letters; and though without birth, 
«« or fortune, or ſtation, his defire was to be 
© looked upon a3 a private independent gentle- 
* man, who read for his amuſement. Perhaps 
© it may be ſaid, What ſignifies ſo much know- 
«< ledge, when it produced fo little ? Is it worth 


+ I tave often thought that Mr. Congreve might very 
well be vindicated on this head. It ſeldom happens that the 
vanity of authorſhip continues to the end of « man's days, it 
uſually ſoon leaves him where it found him; and if be has 
not ſomething better to build his ſel:-approbation upon chan 
that of being = popular writer, he generally finds himſelf ill 
at caſe, if reſpectedonly on that account. Mr. Congreve was 


that Mr. Aa ae 
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« taking ſo much pains to leave no memorial, 
t but a few poems? But let it be conſidered, 
« that Mr. Gray was to others at leaſt inno- 
« cently employed; to himſelf, certainly be- 
« neficially. His time paſſed agreeably ; he 
% was every day making ſome new acquiſition 
« in ſcience ; his mind was enlarged, his heart 
6c ſoftened, his virtue ſtrengthened ; the world 
« and mankind were ſhewn to him without a 
ec -maſk ; and he was taught to conſider every 
<« thing as trifling, and unworthy the attention of 
«« a wiſe man, except the purſuit of knowledge, 
end the praQice of virtue, in that fate where- 
aaa 
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eincr. 


ON THE SPRING. 


$4] where the roſy-boſom'd Hours, 
Fair Venus! train appear, 

Diſcloſe the long-expeQing flowers, 

And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Reſponſive to the cuckowꝰ's note, 

The untaught harmony of ſpring : 5 
ä While whiſp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro? the clear blue ky, 
Their gather'd fragrance fGing. - 


Where'er the oaks thick branches fpetch 


beech 


. fit, ard think 
{At caſe reclin'd in ruſtic tate) 
| How vain the ardour of the Crowd, 
How low, how little are the Proud, 
How indigent the Great! 


Sun 
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Still is the toiling hand of Care: 
The panting herds repoſe : ; 
Yet hark, how thro” the peopled air 
The buſy murmur glows! = 
The inſe& youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon: 
Some lightly o'er 


And they that creep and they that fly, 

Alike the Buſy and the Gay 

But flutter thro? life's little day, 

In fortunes varying colours dreſt : 

Bruſh'djby the hand of rough Miſchance, 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in duſt to reſt. | | 


Methinks I hear in accents low 
The ſportive kind reply: 

A ſolitary fly ! | 
| Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage to diſplay : 
On haſty wings thy youth is flown; | 
We frolick, while tis May. | 


ODE 


o 


ON THE DEATH OF A” 
FAVOURITE CAT, 


Drovecd Us This of Old Pikes. 
. 

Was on u lofiy vaſe's lde, 
Where China's gayeſt art had dy" 
The azure flowers, that blow; 
Demureſt of the tabby kind, 
The penſive Selima reclin 3 | 
Gazed on the lake below. 
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The fair round face the ſnowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoiſe 'vies, 
Her ears of jet, and exneldeyes, 

| She ſaw; and purr'd 


Still had the gaz'd ; but men the tide. 
Te aqgal fores were fron to giide | 
The Genii of the fiream: 

Their ſcaly armour's Tyrian hoe 
RN 
Betray'd a golden gleam, 


O D 3 
A whiſker and then a claw, 
With many an ardent with, 
She ftretch'd in vain to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold deſpiſe ? 
What Cat's averſe to fiſh ? 


Again the ftretch'd, again ſhe bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate fat by and ſmil'd) 
The lipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd, 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to ev'ry wat'ry God, 
Some ſpeedy aid to ſend. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid ſtirr d: 
Nor cruel Tom nor Suſan heard. 

A Fav'rite has no friend ! 


From hence, ye Beauties, undeceiv'd 
Know, one falſe ſtep is neꝰer retriev'd, 
And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand'ring eyes 
And heedleſs hearts is lawful prize ; 

Nor all, that glifters, gold. 


ODE 
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ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 


ETON COLLEGE. 


Her Huenzr's + holy Shade; 
And ye that from the ſtately brow 


Of WrnxpsoR's heights th' expanſe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, 


Whole turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers zmong 


Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His ſilver- winding way. 


Ah happy hills, ah pleaſing ſhade, 

Ah fields belov'd in vain, 

Where once my careleſs childhood tray d, 
A firanger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliſs beſtow, 

As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 

My weaty ſoul they ſeem to ſouth, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a ſecond ſpring. 


* King Haunr the Sindh, Founder of the College, 
| | days 
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Say, Father Tnauss, for thou haſt ſeen 


Who foremoſt now delight to cleave 

ö wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrall ? 

What idle progeny ſucceed 


To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed, 
2 


While ſome on earneſt buſineſs bent 
Their murm'ring labours ply 

*Gainſt graver hours that bring conſtraint 
To ſweeten liberty : 

Seme bold edventurers difdein 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare deſcry: 
Still as they run they look behind, 
'They hear a voice in every wind, 
And inatch a fearful joy. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt: 
Theirs buxom health of roſy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever-new, 
And lively chear of vigour born ; 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly th* approach of morn. 
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Alas, regardleſs of their doom, 
The little victims play 
No ſenſe have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet ſee how all around em wait 
'The Miniſters of human fate, 
And black Misfortune's baleful train! 
Ah, ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand 
To ſeize theinpray the murth rous band 
Ah, tell them they are men! 


Theſe ſhall the fury Paſſions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Diſdainful Anger pallid Fear, 

And Shame that ſculks behind; 

Or Jealouſy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the ſecret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-viſag'd comfortleſs Deſpair, 


And Sorrow's piercing dart. 


An 
To bitter Scorn a ſacrifice, 


That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow; 
And keen Remorſe with blood defil'd, 
And moody Madneſs laughing wild 
Amid ſevereſt woe. 


O Di & 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grieſly troop are ſeen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their Queen : | 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
n 
Thoſe in the deeper vitals rage 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band 
Pry ds) ne 


To each his ſuff' ting: all are men, 
Conderan'd alike to groan; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why ſhould they know their fate! 
Since ſorrow pever comes too late, . 


No more; where ignorance is bliſs, 


n 
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AUGHTER of Jove, relentlefs Power, 
Thou Tamer of the human breaſt, 
The Bad affright, alli the Beſt ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The Proud are taught to taſte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When firſt thy Sire to ſend on earth 
Virtue, his darling Child, deſign'd, 
To thee he gave the heav*nly Birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged Nurſe ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year the bore : 

What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 

And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at others' 


Scared 
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Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleaſing Folly's idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noiſe, and thoughtleſs Joy, 
And leave us leiſure to be good. 
Light they diſperſe, and wich them go 
Arr. 

By vain Proſperity recei wd, 

To her they vow their truth, 6 


Ys 


With leaden eye, that loves the 
Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: 

Warm Charity, the general Friend, 

Wich Juſtice to herſelf ſevere, 

And Pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly-pleaſing tear. 


Oh, gently on thy Suppliant's head, 
ze 


(As by the Impious thou art ſeen) | 

With voice, and threat'ning mien. | 
Wiah foreaming Herrer's faneral cry, 
Deſpair, and fell diſeaſe, and ghaſtly Poverty. 


Thy form benign, oh Goddeſs, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philoſophic Train be there 

To ſoften, not to wound my heart. 
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The generous ſpark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exa@ my own defects to ſcan, 

What others are to feel, and know myſelf a 
Man. 
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2 Finden, Olymp. II. 


1 


WAKE, Zolian, lyre, awake, 3 
And give to rapture all thy trembling | 


ſtrings. 
b From Helicon's harmonious ſprings 
A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs take: 


The 


2 When the Author firſt publiſhed this and the following 
Ode, he wa: adviſed, even by his Friends, to ſubjoin ſome 
few explanatory Notes; but had too much reſpe& for the un- 
derſtanding of his Readers to take that liberty. 
| b The ſubje& and fimile, as uſual with Pindar, are united. 
6 
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The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along 
Deep, majeſlic, ſmooth, and ſtrong, 
Thro? verdant vales, and Ceres golden reign : 
Now rolling down the ſteep amain, 
Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour: 
The rocks, and nodding groves rebellow to the 
roar. | 


8 

< Oh! Sovereign of the willing ſoul, 
Parent of ſweet and ſolemn- breathing airs, 
Enchanting ſhell ! the ſullen Cares, 
And frantic Paſſions hear thy ſoft controul. 
On Thracia's hills the Lord of War 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, 
And drop'd his thirſty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the ſcepter'd band 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of lumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 


all it touches, are here deſcribed ; its quiet majeſtic progreſs 


enriching every ſubje@ {otherwiſe dry and barren) with 2 
pornp of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers; and its 
more rapid and irrefiftible courſe, when ſwoln and hurried 
away by the confli& of t umultuous paſſions. 

c Power of barmony to calm the turbulent fallies of the 


There 
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Oer her warm cheek, and riſing 
The bloom of young Deſire, and purple light of 
Love. 
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4 Thee the e the dees obey, 
Temper'd to thy warbled lay. | 

O' er Idalia's velvet green 
The roſy-crowned Loves are ſeen 
On Cytheria's day 

With antic (parts, and Gue-eyed Fleaberes, 
Friſking light in frolic meaſures ; 

Now purſuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet : 
To briſk notes in cadence beating 


| Glance their many-twinkling feet. 


6 
W EPO 


homage pay. 


Wich arms ſublime, that float upon the air, 


In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way : 
boſom, move 


” " WON 
e Man's feeble race what ills await, 


Labour, and Penury the racks of Pain, 


Diſeaſe, and Sorrow's weeping train, | 
And Death, ſad refuge from the florms of Fate 


d Power of harmony to produce all the graces of motion in 
the body. | 

e To compenſate the real and imaginary ill of life, the 
Muſe was given to Mankind by the ſame Providence that 
„„ 
terrors of the Night. | 
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The fond complaint, my Song, diſprove, 
And juſtify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he giv'n in vain the heav'nly Muſe ? 
Night, and all her fickly dews, 
Her SpeQres wan, and Birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary ſky : 
Till down the eaſtern cliffs afar 
W 

war. 


II. . x 


The Muſe has broke the twilight-glodm | 

To chear the ſhivering Native's dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the od'rous ſhade * 

Of Chili's boundleſs foreſts laid, 

She deigns to bear the favage Youth repeat 

In looſe numbers wildly ſweet 

Their feather cinctur d Chiefs, and duſky Loves. 

Her track, where er the Goddeſs roves, 

Glory purſues and generous Shame, 

Th' unconquerable _— and Freedom's holy 
flame. 


f Extenſive influence of poetic Genius over the remotefi 
and moſt uncivilized nations its connection with liberty, and 
the virtues that naturally attend on it. [See the Erſe, Nor- 


1 the Lapland and American 
| — Mb 
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$ Wands hue wade cer ne 
Ifles, that crown th* Egean deep, 
Fields, that cool Iliſſus laves, 
Or where Mæander's amber waves 
In lingering Lab'rinths creep, 
How do your tuneful Echoes 
Mute but to the voice of Anguiſh ? 
Where each old poetic Mountain 
breath'd around; 
Ev'ry ſhade and hallow'd Fountain 
Murmur d deep a ſolemn ſound : 
Till the fad Nine in Greece's evil hour 
Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant-Power 
And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium þad her lofty ſpirit loſt, 
They ſought, oh Albion! aan 

cled coaſt. _ 

1. 


| Far from the fun and fummer gale, | 

la thy green lap was Nature's h Darling laid 
What time, where lucid Avon ftray'd, ' 
To him the mighty Mother did unveil. 


g Progreſs of Poetry from Greece to Italy, and from Italy 


to England. Chaucer was not unacquainted with the wri- 
tings of Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey and Sir 


Tho. Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and formed their taſte 
there; Spenſer imitated dhe Italian writers : Milton in- 
proved on them : but this School expired ſoon after the Re- 
torgtion, and a new one aroſe on the French model, which 
has ſubliſted ever fince. | h Shakeſpear. . 


P as 
Her awful face: The dauntleſs Child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and ſmil'd. 
This pencil take (ſhe ſaid) whole colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 
Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal Boy 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic Tears. 


III. 2. 
Nor ſecond He i, that rode ſublime 
Upon the ſeraph-wings of Extaſy, 
The ſecrets of th* Abyſs to ſpy. 
He paſs'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time. 
The living Throne, the ſaphi 
Where Angels tremble while they gaze, 
He ſaw; but blaſted with exceſs of light, 
Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. | 
Behold, where Dry den's leſs preſumptuous car, 
Wide o'er the Gelds of Glory ber 
'Two Courſers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder cloath'd, and long re- 


„ 


1 III. 3. 
Hark, his hands the lyre explore 
Bright- eyed Fancy hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictur d urn 
Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that burn. 


Vor. II. L But 
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k But ah! 'tis heard no more 
Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spiri 


Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 

Such forms as glitters in the Muſe's ray 

With orient hues, unborrow'd of the Sun : 

Yet ſhall he mount and keep his diſtant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the Good how far—but far above the 
Great. 


k We have had in our language no other odes of the ſub- 
lime kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's day: for 
Cowley (who had his merit) yet wanted judzment, ſtyle, 
and harmony, for ſuch a taſk. That of Pope is not worthy 
of ſo great a man. Mr. Maſon indeed of late days has 
touched the true chords, and with a maſterly hand, in ſome 
of his Chor uſſes, above all, in the laſt of Caractacus, 

Hark ! —_— IE PIIST2n. 


ODE 


PINDARIC®. 


1. 1. 
UIN ſeize thee, ruthleſs King! 
Confuſion on thy banners wait, 
1 fann d by Conqueſt's crimſon wing 
© They mo the air with idle ſtate. 

Helm, nor a Hauberk's twiſted mail, 

Nor Cen thy virtues, Tyrant, ſhall avail 
To ſave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 
© From Cambriz's curſe, fromCambria's tears l 
Such were the ſounds, that o'er the creſted pride 
As down the ſteep of ® Snowdon's ſhaggy ſide 
„ 

2 


monte Wed de cores in Wales, 
that Edward the firſt, when he completed the conqueſt of 
that country, ordered all the Bards that fel! into his hands to 
be put to death. 

n The Hauberk was a texture of ſteel ringlets, or rings 
interwoven, forming a coat of mail, that ſate cloſe to the 
body, and adapted itſelf to every motion. 

© Snowdoa was a name given by the Saxons to that moun- 
tainous tract, which the Welch themſelves call Craigian» 


eryri 
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Stout ? Gloſter ſtood aghaſt in ſpeechleſs trance: 

Toarms! criedq Mortimer, and couch'd his 
quiv'ring lance. 


L 2. 

On a rock, whoſe brow ; 
Frowns oer old Conway 's forming flaod, 
Robed in the ſable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood; 


(Looſe his beard, and hoary hair 


Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a Maſter's hand, and Prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 
. | 
to the torrent's awful voice þeneath ! 
Gra. oh King! their hundred arms they 
. 


included Al the highlands of Caernaryonſhire end 
epi: nk as far eaſt as the river Conway. R. Hyg- 


peaking of the caſtle of Conway built by King Edward 
| ey ret Ad ortum artnis Conway ad olivum montis 


40 ;” und Matthew of Weſtminſter, (ud ann. 1283.) 
82 — of gabe] montis Snowdoniz fecit erigi 
„ caſtrum forte. 
2 Gilbert de Clare, ſasamed the Red, Earl of Glouceſter 


| and Hertford, ſon-in-law to King Edward. 


Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. 3 
They both were Lords-Marckers, whoſe land: hy ea the 
border: of Wales, and probably accompanied the King in this 
— | © Vocal 


- thence {as ſome think) were named by the Welch Craigian- 
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Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 
* To high-born Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn's 


« 7 On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 1 


'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale; 

Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fail ; 

The famifh'd « Eagle ſcreams, and paſſes by. 
Dear loſt companions of my tuneful art, 

© Dear, as the light that viſits theſe ſad eyes, 

© Dear, as the ruddy drops, that warm my heart, 
Le died amidſt your dying country's cries— 


r The ſhores of Caernarvonſhire oppoſite to the iſle of 


s Cambden and others obſerve, that eagles uſed annually 
to build their acrie among the rocks of Snow don, which from 


eryri, or the crags of the eagles. At this day, I am told, the 
higheſt point of Snowdon is called The Eagle's Neſt. That 
bird is certainly no ſtranger to this land, as the Scots, and 
the people af Cumberland, Weſtworeland, & e. cau teſtify : 
it even has built its neſt in the Peak of Derbyſhire. [See 
W ata. toad 


L 3 © No 
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No more I weep. They do not ſleep. 

On yonder cliffs, « griefly band, 

* I ſce them fit, they linger yet, 

* Avengers of their native land: | 

* With me in dreadful harmony i they join, 

And a wave with bloody hands the tiſſue of 
thy line.“ | 


. 
„ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
1 The winding-ſheet of Edward's race. 
| Give ample room, and verge enough 
| «© The characters of hell to trace, 
| Mark the year, and mark the night, 
n When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright 
The fhricks of death, thro' Berkley's roofs 
. 
«« Shrieks of an agonizing King ! 
* She-Wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear'ſt the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
* From thee be born, who o'er thy country 


«« Theſcourgeof Heavn. What Terrors round 
him wait! 85 „ 
% Amazement in his van, with Flight combin'd, + 

„ AndSorrow*s faded form, and Solitude behind. 


t See the Norwegian Ode that follows. . | 

u Edward the Second, cruelly butchered in Berkley-Caſtle. 
w Iſabel of France, Edward the Second's adultteraus Queen. 
x Triumphs of Edward the Third in France. 

ET, « Mighty 


OO Þ ET 4 
. . 
« Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
« Low on his funeral couch he lies 
No pit; ing heart, no eye, afford 
* A car to grace his obſequies. 
« Is the ſable * Warrior fled ? 
„Thy ſon is gone. He reſts among the Dead. 
hes mo 
born ? 
© Gene wo fakue the cifag dere. 
« Faic * laughs the Morn, and ſoft the Zephyr 
blows, 


) « While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
J In gallant trim the gilded Veſſel goes; 
«© Youth on the prow, and Pleafure at the helm; 
«© Regardleſs of the ſweeping Whirlwind's ſway, 
4 That, huſh'd in ”_ repoſe, 2 2 even- 


II. 3. 
« þ Fill high the ſparkling bowl, 


7. 
L 4 


v Death of that King, abandoned by his Child en, and even 
robbed in his laſt moments by his Courtiers and lie Miſtre! ©, 
2 Edward the Black Prince, dend ſometime before tis 
Father. 
a Magnificence of Richard the Second's rei n. Se&Froi'- 
ſard, and ether contempora:y writers. 
b Richard the Second, (as we are told by Archbiſhop 
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1 Neft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt : 

1 <« Cloſe by the regal chair 

| Fell Thirſt and Famine ſcowl 

A baleful ſmile upon their baffled Gueſt. 

Heard ye the din of c battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horſe io horſe? 

Long Years of havock urge their deſtin'd 

courſe, 

ͤäAndthroꝰ the kindred ſquadrons mow their way. 

Le Towers of Juligge, London's laſting ſhame, 

« With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere hisf Conſort'sfaith, his Father's s fame, 

And ſpare the meek h Uſurper's holy bead. 

© Above, below, the i roſe of ſnow, 

„ Twin'd with her bluſhing foe, we ſpread : 

The briſtled k Boar in infant-gore 

«© VWallows beneath the thorny ſhade. 


mas of Walſingham, and all the older Wiiters) was ſtarved to 


of much later date. 

© Ruinous civil wars of York and Lancafter. 

e Hency the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence, Edward the 
Fifth, Richard Duke of York, Sec. believed to be murdered 


ſtructure is vulgarly attributed to Julius Ceſar. 

f Margaret of Anjou, à woman of heroic ſpirit, who ſtrug- 
gled hard to ſave her Huſband and her Crown. 

g Henry the Fifth. 

h Henry the Sixth very near being canon'zed. The line 
of Lancaſter had no right of inheritance to the Crown. 

i The white and red roſes, devices of York and Lancaſter. 

k The filver Boar was the badge of Richard the Third; 
whence he was uſually known in his own time by the name of 


ce Now, 


death. The ftory of W 


ſecretly in the Tower of London. The oldeft part of that 


— — — —— ** 
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© Now, brothers, bending o'er th' accurſed 
loom, 

ce Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify hig 
doom. | 


III. 1. 

&«& Edward, lo! to ſudden fate 
«© (Weave we the woof. The thread is ſpun.) 
«< | Half of thy heart we conſecrate. | 
The web is wove. The work is done.“ 


Stay, oh ſtay! nor thus forlorn 


Leave me unbleſs'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 
© In yon bright track, that fires the weſtern ſkies, 
© They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 

8 * oh! what ſolemn ſcenes on Snowdon's 


height. 

« Deſcending flow their glinering Rive unroll ? 

* Viſions of glory, ſpare my aching ſight, ; 

© Ye unborn Ages, crowd not on my foul 

© No more our P 

All hail, = ye genuine Kings, Britannia's 
Iſſae, hail! 


| Vo 
Wales. The hergic proof ſhe gave of her affeQion for her 


Lord is well known. The monuments of his regret, and ſor- 
_ row for the loſs of ber, are ſtill to be ſeen at Northampton, 


Waltham, and other places. 
m It was the common belief of the Welch nation, that 
King Arthur was ſtill alive in Pairy-Land, and fhould return 


again to reign over Britain. 


u Bath Nee lin and Taliefio had prophefied, that the 
Welch ſhould regain their ſovereignty over this iſland ; which 
ſermed to be accompliſhed in the Houſe of Tudor. | 


L 5 Girt 
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Girt with many a Baron bold 
Sublime their ſtarry fronts they rear; 
And gorgeous Dames, and Stateſmen old 
In bearded majeſly, appear. | 
© In the midſt a Form divine! | 
© Her eye proclaims her of the Briton Line; | 
r | 
« Attemper'd {weet o vir 
What ſtrings ſymphonious tremble i in-the air, 
© What ftrains of vocal tranſport round her play ! 
Hear from the grave great Talieſſin p, hear; | 
© They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay. | 
© Bright Rapture calls, and ſoaring as ſhe ſing, | 
Waves in the eye of Heay'n her many-colour'd 


8 | | ; 
- W.S- =_ | 
© The verſe adorn again gn gs 


© Fierce War, and faithful Love, . 


And Truth ſevere, by fairy Faches left. 
© In 4 buſkin — : 


e roRe* 12 1 


. TTY EE "20 IPA 
Paul Dzialinſki, Ambaſſador of Poland, {ays, * And thus ſhe, 
© lion-like rifing, deunted the malapert O:ator no Jeſs with 
een 
neſſe of her checked. 

p Talieffin, Chief of the Bürde, fouribed in the Vid Cen- 
1. Lee 


Pale 


* 


I: 
| 5 
| 
| 
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c pale Grief, and pleaſing Pain, 
© With Horror, Tyrant of the throbbing breaſt. 
Ar Voice, as of the Cherub-Choir, 
© Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 


And diſtant warblings leſſen on my ear, 


© That loſt in long futurity expire. 
C * Man, think'ſt thou, yon ſanguine 
cloud, 
is'd by thy breath, has quench'd the Orb of 
day ? 
«© To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
© Enough for me: With joy I ſee 
© The different doom our Fates afſign. 
© Be thine Deſpair and ſcepter d Care, 


- 6 * triumph, and to die, are mine.” 


He ſpoke, and headlong from the mountain 5 

height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to endleſs 
night. 


r Mil on. | | 
s The ſucceſſion of Poets after Milon's time, 


ODF 


0 Pn 
VII. 
nenen e. 
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He 1 (tis hely ground} 
Comus, and his midnight crew, 

And Ignorance with looks profound, 
n 

«© Mad Sedition's cry profane, 

« Servitude that hugs her chain, 

Nor in theſe conſecrated bowers 

« Let painted Flattery hide her ſerpent-train 

in flowers. 

« Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain 

C Dare the Muſe's walk to ſtain, 

* While bright-eyed Science watches round: 

« Hence, away, tis holy ground !“ 


II. 
From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Burſts on my ear th* indignant laß: 


© This Ode wa: performed in the Senate-Houſe at Cam- 


bridge July 1, 1769, at the inſtallation of his Grace Auguſ- 
tus Henry Fitzroy, Dube of Grafton, Chancellor of the Un- 
verſity, | 


'There 


| 
| 
| 
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There ſit the ſainted Sage, the Bard divine, 


The few, whom Genius gave to ſhine 


Through every unbora age, and undiſcover d 


clime. | 

Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they, 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They ſend of tender ſympathy 

To bleſs the place where on their opening ſoul 
Firſt the genuine ardor ſtole. 

*T'was Milton ſtruck the deeep-ton'd ſhell, 
And, as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 
Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the 

__ rhyme. 9 


m. 
« Ye brown oꝰ er- arching Groves, 
That Contemplation loves, 


CET nn Cogn! 


Oft at the bluſh of dawn 
J trod your level lawn, 
Oft would the gleam of Cynt his filver-bright 
In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
« With Freedom by my fide, and ſoft-ey'd 
Melancholy. 
IV. 
"But hark ! the portals found, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and flow, 


High Potentates, and Dames of royal birth, 
And mitred Fathers in long order go : 


»# 0 Apagime w_— — — - — 
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Great * Edward with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 
And © ſad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 
c Clare, 

And 4 Anion's Heroine, and e the paler Roſe, 
The Rival of her crown, and of her woes, 
And f either Henry there, 
The murther'd Saint, and the majeſlic Lord, 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human paſſions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 


2 Edward the third; who added the fleur de lys of France 
to the arms of England. He founded Trinity College. 

b Mary de Va entia, Counteſs. of Pembroke, daughter of 
Guy de Chatillon Comte de St. Paul in France: of whom 
tradition ſays, that her huſband Audemar de Valentia, Earl 
of Pembroke, was flain at a tournament on the day of his 
nuptials. She was the Foundreſs of Pembroke College or 
Hall, under the name of Aula Maris de Valentis. 


e Elizabeth de Burg, Counteſs of Clare, was wife of John 
de Burg, ſon and heir of the Earl of Ulſter, and daughter of 
daughter of Edward the firſt. Hence the poet gives her 
the Epithet of Prioccly.* She founded Clare Hall. 

d Margaret de Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, foundreſs 
of Queen's College. The Poet has celebrated her conjugal 
fidelity in the former Ode: V: Epode 2d, Line 13th. 

e Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth (hence 
Kalled the paler roſe, = bulng of ths What of Terk.) the 

added to the foundation of Margaret of Anjou. 74 

f Henry the Sixth and Eigbth., The former the founder 
of King's, the latter the greateſt benefaQor to Trinity Col- 


lege. . 
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All that on Granta's fruitful plain 
Rich ſtrcams of regal bounty pour d, 
And bad theſe awful fanes and turrets rife, 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come 
And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord 
"The liquid language of the ſkics. 


V. 
« What is grandeür, what is power? 
«« Heavier toil, ſuperior pain. 
„What the bright reward we gain? 
«« Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, 
«© The bee's collected treaſures ſweet, 
Sweet muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 
«© The {till ſmall voice of gratitude.” 


Thes s Marg' ret ſee ! 
% Welcome, my noble Son, {ſhe cries aloue) 
« To this, thy kindred train, and me: 
_ d in thy lineaments we trace 
„ A Tudor's. 8 
« Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unhecded ſhall deſcry, 


8 Counteſcof Richmond and Derby; the Mother of Hea- 
©y the Seventhy Foundreſs of St. John's and Chriſt's Col- 
leges. h | 


n The Counteſs was « Beaufort, and married to a Tudor; 
hence the application of this line to the Duke of a. 
who claims deſcent from both theſe families, 


And 


| 
| 
| 
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* And bid it round heav'n's altars ſhed 
The fragrance of its bluſhing head: 
< ſhall riſe from earth the latent gem 


« To glitter on the diadem. 


vn. 
Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 


* Not obvious, not obtruſive, She 


« No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings ; 

Nor dares with courtly tongue refin*d 

< Profane thy inborn royaltv of mind: 

« She reveres herſelf and thee. 

« With modeſt pride to grace thy youthful brow 


a 


brings, 
« And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand 
e ſybmits the Faſces of ber ſway, | 
« While Spirits bleſt above and men below 


„Join with glad voice the loud ſymphonious 


lay. 
VIII. 
« Thro' the wild waves as they roar _ 
« With watchful eye and dauntleſs micn 
« Thy ſteady courſe of honor keep, 


'« Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeck the ſhore © 
The Star of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 


« And gilds the hotrors of the deep. 


| Lard Treaſurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
ODE 


2 6 


VIII. 
T H Þ 
CC 


FROM THE: NORSE TONGUE . 


JW the Storm begins to lower, 
(Haſte, the loom of Hell prepare,) 
Iron-ſkeet of arrowy ſhower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air. 


Glitt'ring 


2 To be found in che Oxcavns of Tuznau ov Tor? &- 

ss Harniz, 1697, Folio: and alſe in BaATRHOLIE Vs. 
ViTTER ORPIT FPRAIR VALTALLI, See. 

The deſign of Mr. Gray in writing this and the three fol- 
lowing imitative Odes is given in the Memoirs of his Life. 
For the better underſtanding the firſt of theſe, the reader is 
to be informed, that in the Eleventh Century Sigurd, Earl of 
the Orkney Iſlands, went with a fleet of ſhips and a confide- 
rable body of troops into Ireland, to the aſſiſtance of Sifryg 
with the filken beard, who was then making war on his father- 
in-law Brias, King of Dublin; the Earl and all his forces 


were cut to pieces, and SyZryg was in danger of a total de- 
feat; but the enemy had a greater lofs by the death of Bryan 


their King, who fell in the action. On Chriſtmas-day, (the 
day of the battle,) a native of Caithneſs in Scotland ſaw at a 
diſtance z number of perſons on horſe-back riding full ſpeed 


towards u hill, and ſeeming to enter into it. Curoſity led 


him to follow them, till looking through an opening in the 


rocks he ſaw twelve gigantic figures reſembling women; 


they were all employed about n loom; and — 
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Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 


Where the duſky warp we ſtrain, 


_ Weaving many a Soldier's doom, 


Orkney's woe, and Randver's bane. 


(Tis of human entrails made,) 
And the weights, that play below, 
Each a gaſping Warrior's head. 


Shafts for ſhutiles, dipt in gore, . 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once a Monarch bore, 
Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong. 


Miſta black, terrific Maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda ſee, 
Join the wayward work to aid: 
*Tis the woof of victory. 


| (each taking her portion) galloped fix to the North and as 


many to the South. Theſe were the Palkirizr, ſemale di- 


vinities, Servante of Odin (or Va) in the Gothic mytho- 


logy. Their name Ggnifies Chuſers of the ſlain. They were 
mounted an ſwift horſes, with drawn ſwords in their hands ; 


and in the throng of b:ttle ſelected ſuch as were deſtined to 
ſlaughter, and conducted them to Valkelle, the hall of Odin, 
or paradiſe of the Brave; where they attended tbe banquet, 


Ere 


I deals 
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Ere the ruddy ſun be ſet, 
Pikes muſt ſhiver, javelins ſing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. 


(Weave the crimſon web of war) 


Let us go, and let us fly, 
Where our friends the confli& ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading thro' th' enſanguin'd field: 
Gondula, and Geira, ſpread 

O'er the-youthful King your ſhield. 


We the reigns to {laughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare : 
Spite of danger he ſhall live. 
(Weave the crimſon web of war) 


They, whom once the deſert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 


| Ofer the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntleſs Earl is laid, 


Sor'd with many a gaping wound: 


Fate demands a nobler head; 
Soon a King ſhall bite the ground. 
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Long his loſs ſhall Eirin weep, 
Ne'er er again his likeneſs ſee ; 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the ſun. 
Siſters, weave the web of death; 
Siſters, ceaſe; the work is done. 


Hail the taſk, and hail the hands ! 
Songs of joy and triumph ſing! 
Joy to the victorious bands; 
Triumph to the younger King. 


Mortal, then chat hens B ihe tate, 
Learn the tenour of our fong, 
Scotland thro? each winding vale 
Far and wide the news yeokeng. 


Siſters, henee with ſpurs of ſpeed : 
Each her thundering faulchion wield ; 
Each beſtride her fable ſteed. 


Hurry, hurry to the field, 


ODE 


= 
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DESCENT or Oo DIN- 


Fou THE NORSE-TONGUE. 


LY paper King of Men with ſpeed, - 
7 And ſaddled ſtrait his coal-black ſteed; 
\ Down the yawning ſteep he rode, 
| That leads tob HEI. A's drear abode. 
ö Him the Dog of Darkneſs ſpied, 
ö His ſhaggy throat he open'd wide, 
| While from his jaws with carnage fill'd, 
| Foam and human gore diſtillꝰd: 
Hoarſe he bays with hideous din, 
| Fyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
| And long purſues, wit}. fruitleſs yell, . 
The Father of the powerful ſpell. 1 
Onward ſtill his way he takes, a 
(The groaning earth beneath him ſhakes, ) 


a The original is to be found in BaxTrot1nvs, de caufis 

contemnendz mortis; Harniz, 1689, Quarto. 
Urzz1s Optix aLLDA GAUTE, &c. 

b Nifibeimr, the hell of the Gothic nations, conſiſted of 
nine worlds, to which were deveted all ſuch as died of fick- . 
| neſs, old age, or by any other means than in battle: Over in 
| it preſided Hua, the Goddeſs of Death. if 


'Till | | 
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Till full before his fearleſs eyes 
The portals nine of hell ariſe. 


Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
By the moſs grown pile he ſate ; 
Where long of yore to fleep was laid 
The duſt of the prophetic Maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he trac'd the Runic rhyme; 
Thrice pronounc'd in accents dread, 
The thrilling verſe that wakes the Dead; 


Till from out the hollow ground 


Slowly breath'd a ſullen ſound. 


Px. What call unknown, what charms pre- 
ſume | 
To break the quiet of the tomb? 


Who thus affli&ts my troubled ſprite, 


Aud drags me from the realms of night? 


Long on theſe mould'ring bones have beat, 
The winter's ſnow, the ſummer's heat, 


The drenching dews, and driving rain | 


Let me, let me ſleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unbleſt, 


That calls me from my bed of reſt ? 


O. A Traveller, to thee unknown, 
10 he that calle, a Warricr's Son. 


| Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 


Tell me what is done below, 
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For whom yon glitt'ring board is ſpread, 
Dreit for whom yon golden bed. 


PR. Mantling in the goblet ſee 
The pure bev' rage of the bee; 
Over it hangs the ſhield of gold; 
Tis the drink of Balder bold: 
Balder's head to death is giv'n. 
Pain can reach the Sons of Heav'n ! 
Unwiliing I my lips uncloſe: 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 


O. Once agajn my call obey. 
Propheteſs, ariſe, and ſay, 

What dangers Odin's Child await, 
Who the Author of his fate. 


Px. In Hoder's hand the Hero's doom: 


His brother ſends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe: 
| Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 


O. Propheteſs, my ſpell obey, 
Once again ariſe, and ſay, 
Who th' Avenger of his guilt, ; 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be ſpilt. 


Px. In the caverns of the weſt, 
By Odin's fierce embrace compreſt, 
A wond'rous Boy ſhall Rinda bear, 
| Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven-hair, 
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Nor 
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Nor waſh his viſage in the ſtream, 
Nor ſee the ſun's departing beam ; 
Till he on Hoder's corſe ſhall ſmile 
Flaming on the fun'ral pile. 

Now my weary lips I doſe : 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. * 


O. Yet awhile my call obey. 
Propheteſs, awake, and ſay, 
What Virgins theſe, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
That bend to earth their ſolemn brow, 
That their flaxen treſſes tear, 

And ſnowy veils that float in air. 
Tell me whence their ſorrows roſe : 
Then I leave thee to repoſe. 


PR. Ha! no Traveller art thou, 
King of Men, I know thee now, 
Mightieſt of a mighty line—— 


O. No boding Maid of fill divine 
Art thou, nor Propheteſs of good; 
But mother of the giant-brood ! 


Px. Hie thee hence, and boaſt at home, 
To break my iron ſleep again; 
Till< Lox has burſt his tenfold chain. 


Never 


c Lok is the evil Being, who continges in chains till the 
Twilight of the Gods approaches, when he ſhall break his 


bonds; the human race, — ++ 
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Never, till ſubſtantial Night 
Has reaſſum'd her ancient right; 
Till wrap'd in flames, in ruin hurl * 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


0 .D E 


TRIUMPHS or O WEN. 
Faom Tae WELcn. 


WEN's praiſe demands my ſong, 
Owen ſwift, and Owen ſtrong; 
Faireſt flower of Roderic's ſtem, 
vb Gwyneth's ſhield, and Britain's gem. 5 


the earth fink in the ſeas, and fire conſame the ſkies; even 
Odin himſelf and his kindred deities ſhall periſh. For a farther 
explanation of this mythology, fee Introduction a I'Hit- 
toire de Dennemarc, par Monſ. Mallet,” 1755, Quarto; or 
rather 4 tranſlation of it publiſhed in 1770, and entitled 
Northern Antiquities,” in which ſome miſtakes in the 
Original are j udicĩouſly corre&ed. 

a From Mr. Evans's ſpecimens of the Welch Poetry; 
London, 1764, Quart». Owen ſucceeded his Father Griffin 
in the principality of North Wales, A. D. 1120, This bat- 
tle was fought near forty years atterwards. 

b North Wales. 


Vor. II. „ He 
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He nor heaps his brooded ſtores, 


Nor on all profuſcly pours ; 
Lord of every regal art, 


Liberal hand and open heart. 


Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three againſt him came ; 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 
Side by ſide as proudly riding, 

On her ſhadow long and gay 

© Lochlin plows the wat'ry way; 
There the Norman ſails afar 
. 
Burthens of the angry deep. 


Dauntleſs on his native ſands 
4 The Dragon-Son of Mona ſtands ; 
In glitt'ring arms and glory dreſt, 
High he rears his ruby creſt. 
There the thund'ring ſtrokes begin, 
'There the preſs, and there the din ; 
Talymalfra's rocky ſhore 
Echoing to the battle's roar, 
© Check'd by the torrent-tide of blood 


c Denmark. 

4 The red Dragen is the device of Cadwallader, which ail 
his deſcendents bore on their banners. | 
e This and the three following lines are not in the former 
— 


While, 
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While, heap'd his maſters feet around, 
Proſtrate Warriors gnaw the ground. 

Where his glowing eye- balls turn, 
Thouſand Banners round him burn. 
Where he poutts Tas purgle (pear, 
Haſty, haſty rout is there, 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to ſtop, and ſhame to fly. 
There Confuſion, Terror's child, 
Confli& fierce, and Ruin wile, 
Agony that pants for breath, 
Deſpair and honourable Death. 


O D E 
XI. 
1 mn 2 
DTATHM or NH URL 
Fzom THE WEeLcuf. 


JAP 1 but the torcent's might, 


With headlong rage and wild affright 
Upon Deira's ſquadrons hurl'd, 
To ruſh, and ſweep them from the world! 


f Of Ancurim, ſtyled the Monarch of the Bards. He 
| flouriſhed about the time of Talieffin, A. D. 550. This 
Ode is extracted from the Gododin, [See Mr. Evans's Speci- 
mens, p. 71 ard 73] and now firſt publiſhed. 


M 2 Too, | 
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Too, too ſecure in youthful pride 
By them my friend, my Hoel, died 
Great Cian's Son: of Madoc old 
He aſk'd no heaps of hoarded gold ; 
Alone in Nature's wealth array'd, 
He aſk'd, and had the lovely Maid. 


To Cattraeth's vale in glitt'ring rc 


Twice two hundred Warriors go; 


Every Warrior's manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreath'd in many a golden link ; 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the bees produce, 
Or the grape's extatic juice. 
Fluſh'd with mirth, and hope they bur 
But none from Cattraeth's vale return, 
(Burſting thro? the bloody throng) 


And l, the meaneſt of them all, 


That live to weep, and ſing their fall. 


SONNET 


T0 = HH 
on THE DEATH 0 F 


Mr. RICHARD WEST. 


| vain to me the ſmiling Mornings ſhine, 

1 And redd'ning Pheebus lifts his golden fire: 
The birds in vain their amorous deſcant join; 
Or chearful ficlds reſume their green attire : 
'Theſe cars, alas! for other notes repine, 

A different object do theſe eyes require. 

My lonely anguiſh melts no heart but mine; 
And in my breaſt the imperfeQ joys expire. 
Yet morning ſmiles the buſy race to chear, 
And new-born pleaſure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted tributes bear: 
To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitleſs mourn to him, that cannot hear, 
And weep the more, becauſe I weep in vain. 


t Now $f publiſhed. See Memoirs, Scci. b. 
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Ol where this filent Marble weeps, 
A Friend, a Wife, a Mother fleeps : 

A Heart, within whoſe ſacred cell 
The peaceful Virtues lov'd to dwcll. 
Affection warm, and faith fincere, 
And ſoft humanity were there. 
In agony, in death reſign d, 
Sue felt the wound ſhe left behind, 
Her infant Image, here below, 
Sits ſmiling on a Father's woe : 
Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 
A Pang, to ſecret ſorrow dear; 
A Sigh; an unavailing Tear; 
'Till Time ſhall ev'ry grief remove, 
With Life, with Memory, and with Love. 


g This Lady, the Wife of Dr. Clarke, Phyſician at Ep- 
ſom, died April 25, 1757 ; and is buried in the Cburch of 
Beckenham, K ent | 
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ON SIR WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


HE here in the danger perks of 
Young Willa fought for England's fair re- 


nown; 

His mind each muſe, each grace adorn'd his 

frame, 
Nor Envy dar'd to view him with a frown. 
At Aix his voluntary ſword he drew, 1 
There firſt in blood his infant honor ſeal'd ; 
From fortune, pleaſure, ſcience, love be flew, 
And ſcorn'd repoſe, when Britain took the 
field. | 'F 
With eyes of flame, and cool undaunted breaſt L 
Victor he ſtood on Belliſie's rocky ſteeps 9 
Ah! gallant youth ! this Marble tells the reſt, 0 
Where melancholy i'riendſhip bends, and 


WK OG TE ö 
This Epitaph [hitherto unpublibed] was written at the | 
requeſt »f Mr. Frederick Montagu, who intended to have 
inſcribed it on = Monument at Bellifle, ot the fiege of which 
this accompliſhed youth was Killed, 1761; but from ſome 
difliculty attending the erection of it, this deſign was not 
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COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 


HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowirg herd wind ſlow ly oe'r the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weaty way, 
Aud leaves the world to darkneis and to n. e. 


Now fades the glimmering lardſcape on the ſight, 
| Ard all the air a ſolemn Riilloeſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his dronirg flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diftant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand ring near her ſecret bow T, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 3 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that  yew-tree"sfhade, 
Whereheavesthe urfinmany « mould'ring heap, _ 
Lach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing Morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw · built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from 9 fe 
or 
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For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : | 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Ott did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 


Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth c'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no ies raiſe, 
Where thro the long-drawn ifle andfretted vault 
Tube pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 


Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold car of Death ? 


ad Perhaps 
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Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wake to extaſy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne er unrol ; 

Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


The little Tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 
Th? applauſe of lif ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
2 
Their lot forbad : anne 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes conſin d; 


Forbad to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
| ate. cook! mercy on mankind, 


The 
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The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the Auſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incen e kandled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd*s ignoble ſtrife, 

Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray 3 

Along the cool ſequeſter'd vile of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. _ 

Yet even theſe bones from inſult to protect 

Some frail memorial till erected nigh, FE 

With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture 
deck'd 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th? unletter'd 
| 1 80 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply : 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e er reſign d, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
Ew'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev*a in our aſhes live their wonted Fires. 
i For 
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For thee, whounmindfulof th' unhonour'd Dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred Spirit ſhall inquire thy fate, 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
_ © Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
«* Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 
© To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 


© There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
© That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noontide would he ftretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt' ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 
No drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
© Or craz'd with care or croſs d in hopeleſs love. 


One morn I miſe'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath and near his far rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

Nor upthe lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


The next with dirges doe in fad array 
<£ Slow thro? the church-way path we ſaw him 
borne. | 
Approach and rend (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
ba haadacean dat as + 
THE 
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reſt his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 

_ Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend: 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear, 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe,) 
The boſom of his Father and bis God. 


END or Tus POEMS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N the foregoing Edition the text of all thoſe 
pieces, which the Author publiſhed in hie 


life-time, is given exactly as he left it in the 


London and Glaſgow editions; and the few 
allied piects are pricted weden from his r- 
reQed manuſcripts. I have alſo inſerted all his 
explanatory notes at the bottom of their reſpec- 


tive pages ; but thoſe which only pointed out 
imitative expreſſions have been reſerved for 


theſe concluding pages, becauſe many of them 
appeared to me not very material, and there- 
fore would have crouded the text as unneceſſa- 


ans 


* 
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OG Dx 1 
The original manuſcript title, which Mr. Gray gave to this 
Ode was Noox-T1Dt : probably he then meant to write 
two more, deſcriptive of Morning and Evening. His unf 
niſhed Ode (vide p. 234 of the Memoirs) opens with « fne 
deſc:iption of the former ; and his Flegy with as deauti® 
ful « picture of the latter, which perhaps he might, at 
that time have meditated upon for the enordium of an 
Ode; bet this is only conjecture. It may, however, be | 
remarked, that theſe three capital deſcriptions abound 
with ideas which afﬀfe& the ear more than the eye; and 
therefore go beyond the powers of pictureſque imitstion, 


1. Oer canopies the glade. Stanza 2. . 4. 


IMITATION. 
Z ————; bank 
O'er canopied with luſcious woodbine. G. 
Shakeſ. Mid/. Night's Dream. 
2. How low, how little are the Proud ; 
How indigent the Great. | 
Stanza 2. l. 9 andio. 


VARIATION. 
How low, how indigent the Proud ; 
How little are the Great. 


. 
i 
| 
: 
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Thus it ſtood in Dodſley's Miſcellany, where it was fiſt pube 


liſhed. The author corrected it on account of the point 
of little and great, It certainly had too muctfthe appear- 
ance of a Concetto, tho' it expreſſed his meaning better 
than the preſent reading. 


3. And float amid the liquid noon. Stanza 3.1.7. 


 ImiTATION. 
| Nare per ſtatem liquidam. 
Virgil. Georg. lib. iv. 
4. Quick glancing to the ſun. Stenze 3.1. 10. 


IMITATION. 
— ſporting with quick glance, 
Shew to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with 
gold. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. G. 


5. To Contemplation's ſober eye. Stanze 4. L. I. 


ImiTAT1ION. 
While inſeQs from the threſhold preach, &c. 
M. GREEN in the Grotto. 
Dod ſſey s Miſe. val. v. p. 161. G. 


G 
1. This hittle piece in which comic humour is ſo | 
blended with lyrical fancy, was written in point of time 
ſome years later than the firſt, third, and fourth Odes. 
anner 
here in his own edition, I Have not changed it. Mr. Wal- 
n 
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vaſe in queſtion on a pedeſtal at Strawberry-Hill, with 
* the firſt four lines of the Ode for its i 
Tas on this Vaſe's lofty fide, Sc. 


2 Two angel forms were ſeen to glide. 
| | Stanza. 3.1.2. 


VARIATIONS. 
Two Beautrous forms. 
Firſt edition in Dodſley's . 


— a 


ODE III. 


1. This was che did Eaglith produgion of Me. Cray which 

appeared in print. It was publiſhed in folio by Dodlley in 

1747 ; about the ſame time, at Mr. Walpole's requeſt, 

Mr. Gray ſat for his picture to Echart, in which, on = 1 
Paper which he held in his hand, Mr. Walpole wrote the x 
title of this Ode, and to intimate his own high and 

juſt opinion of it, as à firſt production, added this line of 1 
Lucan by way of motto. 


Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre. 
Pharſ. lib. * L *. 


eee ad thisd. 1 
Stanza 2.1. 9. 1 


IJuriTATION. 
And bees their honey redolent of ſpring. 
Dryden's Fable on the _ Cytem. G. 


3. And hard enkintacf? aher'd eye. = | 
Stanza 8. 18. | 


2 ö | l} 
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The elifion here is ungraceful, and hurts «bis otherwiſe 


beautiful line : One of the ſame kind in the ſecond line of 
the 6: Ode makes the fame blemiſh ; but 1 think they 
are the only two to be found in this oel writer 3 2nd f 
mention them here that ſucceeding Poets may not look upos 
them as authorities, The judicious reader will not ſup- 
Poſe that I would condemn all elifions of the genitive 
caſe, by this ſtricture on thoſe which are terminated by 
admits, and which uſe has made familiar to it. 


4. And moody Madneſs laughing wild. 
Ftanza 8. l. 9. 


Iutrariox. 
— Madneſs lavghing in her ireful mood. 
Dryden': Palamen and Arcite. G. 


2 
1 


1. This Ode wes firſt publiſhed, with the three foregoing, 
in Dodfley's Miſcellany, under the title of an Hymn to 
Adverſity, which title is here dropped for the ſake of uni- 
formity in the page. It is unqueſtionably ns truly lyrical 
a any of his ether Oces. 


2. Exact my own deſects to ſcan. Stanza 6. 1. 7. 

The many hard Conſonants, which occur in this line, hurt 
the ear; Mr. Gray perceived it himſelf, but did not alter 
it, as the words themſelves were thoſe which beſt con- 
veyed his ideas, and therefore he did not chuſe to ſacrifice 
ſenſe to ſound. 


| I— — = 

Had Mr. Gray compleated the fine lyrica! fragment, 
which I have inſerted in the fourth Sefion of the Memoirs, 
I ſhould have introduced it into the text of his Poems, as 


3 In order to 


, fulfil 
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fulfil the promiſe which I made to my reader, (ſee p. 233) 
1 ſhall now reprint the piece with my own additions to it. 
I have already made my for the attempt ; and 
therefore ſhall only add, that although [as is uſually done on 
ſuch occaſions) I print my ſupplemental lines in the Italic 
character, yet I am well aware that their inferiority would 
but too eaſily diſtinguiſh them without any typographical 
aſſiſlance. 


1 E 


On the Pleaſure ariſing from Viciſſitud. 


\T O W the golden Morn aloft 

With vermil cheek, and whiſper ſoft 
She wooes the tardy Spring : 

Till April farts, and calls around 
The ſleeping fragrance from the ground; 
And lightly o'er the living ſcene 
Scatters his freſheſt, tendereſt green. 


New-born flocks, in ruſtic dance, 
Friſking ply their feeble feet; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 

The birds his preſence greet : 
But chief, the Sky-Lark warbles high 
And, leſſening from the dazzled ſight, 


Melts into air and liquid light. 


Rik, 


- —ͤ—ũ—4: ñ— gu —— 2 ———·˙ Vã / E eye. oo HEPES 


Approaching Comfort view: 


1 nnn 


Riſe, my Soul ! on wings of fire, 
Riſe the rapt'rous Choir ; 
Hark ! *tis Nature ſtrikes the Lyre, 
And leads the general ſong : 
Warm let the lyric tranſport flow, 
Warm, as the ray that bids it glow ; 
And ani mai es the vernal groves 


With health, with harmony, and love. 


Yeſterday the ſullen vear 

Saw the ſnowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the muſic of the air, 
'The herd ſtood drooping by : 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yeſterday, nor morrow know ; 
»Tis Man alone that joy deſcries 


Smiles on paſt Misfortune's brow 


Soft Reflection's hand can trace; 
And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 


A melancholy grace ; 


While Hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepeſt ſhades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of diſtant day. 
Still, where roſy Pleaſure lead, 

See a kindred Grief purſue; 

Behind the ſteps that Miſery tread 


The 
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The hues of bliſs more brightly glow, 


+ See the Wretch, that lang hes coſt 
' On the thorny bed of pain, 


At length repair his vigour loſt, 
„And breathe, and walk again: 


Chaſtis'd by ſabler tints of woe; 
And vlended form, with artful ſtrife, 
The ſtrength and harmony of life. 


_ 


1 
The ſimpleſt note that ſwells the gale, 
\ The common ſun, the air, the ſkies, 
„ To him are opening Paradiſe. 


Humble Quiet builds her cell, 
Near the ſource whence Pleaſure flows; 


©, „% „% „ KK „ © 


She eyes the clear * cryſtalline well, 


And taſtes it as it goes. | 
While far below the madding Croud 
Ruſh headlong to the dangerous flood, 
Where broad and turbulent it ſweeps, 


Mark where Indolence, and Pride, 
Sooth'd by Flattery"s tinkling ſound, 
Go, ſoftly rolling, fide by fide, 
Their dull, but daily round: 


* So Milton accents the word; 


On the cryſtaline *. in ſapphire thron'd. 
P. L. Book vi. v. 1772. 


To 


Lent es ee RE. ERS 


| Mark Ambitions march ſublime 
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To theſe, if Hebe's ſelf ſhould bring 
The pureſt cup from Pleaſure's ſpring, 


Say, can they taſte the flavour high 
Of ſcber, ſimple, genuine Foy f 


Up to Power's meridian height ; | ; 
While pale ey'd Envy ſees him climb, | | 
And fickens at the fight. | | 
Phantoms of Danger, Death, and Dread, | 
Float hourly round Ambition's head ; 
Mile Spleen, within his rival's breaſt, 
Sits brooding on her ſcorpion neſt. 


Happier he, the Peaſant, far, 
From the pangs of Paſſion free, 
T hat breathes the keen, yet wholeſome air 
Of rugged Pemnury. 

He, when his morning taſk is done, 

Can ſlumber in the noon-tide Sun ; 

And ie him home, at evening*s cloſe, 

To ſweet repaſt, and calm repoſe. 


2 CIR _ - 0 
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He, unconſcious whence the bliſs, 
Feels, and owns in carols rude, 


| 

| 

( 

| 3 | 1 

That all the circling joys are his, 5 
2 

5 


Of dear Viciſitude 
From toil he wins his ſpirits light, 
From buſy day, the peaceful night ; 
in Heav''s beſt treaſures, Peace and Health. 
I have 
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I have heard Mr. Gray ſay, that Mr. Greſlet's « Epitre a ma 
< Socur”* (ſee his Works in the Amſterdam edition, 1748, p. 
180) gave him the firſt idea of this Ode: and whoever com- 
pares it with the French Poem, will find ſome flight traits of 
reſemblance, but chiefly in our Author's ſeventh ſtanza. | 


[ We come now to Mr. Gray's Pindaric Ode. And I think. 
; myſelf happy, through the favour of Mr. How ( whoſe ac- 
| — \quaintadkde with Count Algarotti hat been mentioned, p. 95, 
| vol. 2. of the Memoirs) to he permitted to preface my anno- 
tations on them, with a letter which that celebrated fo- 
reigner wrote to him on their ſubject. It does honour at 
FFC 


u Signor GUGLIELMO TAYLOR HOW. 


| Piſa, Diecm. 26, 1762. 
EI moltiffimi obblighi, che io ho alla tanta 
ſua gentilezza, non e certo il minore 
| „ introdotto 
| in uno dè più ripoſti Laureti del Parnaſo Ingleſe, 
Signor Gray. Io non ſaprei quale Oda non dirs 
del celebre Roufſeav, ma del Guidi, del Laz- 
Zarini, ed anche del Chiabrera, che ſcriſsero in 
una lingua pit poetica che la Franceſe non e, 
paragonar ſi poteſſe all' Oda ſopra PArmonia, o 
a quella coniro ad Odoardo Primo del loro no- 
vello Pindaro, ed Alceo. 


La Poeſia dei popoli ſettentrionali pare a me, 
che, generalmente parlando, conſiſta più di pen- 
oy fi compiaccia delle rifleſ- 
Vor. II. N ſioni 
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ſioni equalmente che dei ſentimenti, non ſia cos? 


particolareggiata, e pittoreſca come & la noſtra. 


Virgilio a cagione d' eſempio rappreſentando 
Didone quando eſce alla caccia fa una tal deſcri- 


ione del ſuo veſtimento, che tutti i ritrattiſti, 


leggendo quel paſſo, la veſtirebbono a un modo: 
Tandem progreditur, magna flipante cater va, 
Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbs : 
Cui pharetra ex auro crines nodantur in aurum, 
Aurea purpuream ſubne fit fibula veſtem. 

Non coſi il Miltono quando deſcrive la nuda 

bellezza di Eva: 
Grace was in all her fleps, heav'n in her eye, 

I every geſture, dignity and love. 

Con quella parole generali, e aſtratte idee di 
grazia cielo, amore, e maeſtà non pare a lei che 
ognuno fi formi in mente una Eva a poſta ſua ? 
'Talche dietro a quei verſi Rubens Vaviebbe. di- 
pinta come una groſſa Bilia Fiamminga, Raſſa- 


cello come la Venere di Medici, quale appunto, 


il Miltono Pavrebbe dovuta deſerivere. 
Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder boft, 'Y 
Dice un loro famoſo poeta fe ben mi ricordo, 


Ed ecco come un poeta Italiano, quel medeſimo 


Lazzarini che ho nominato da principio, ha pit- 

toreſcamenta atteggiato la medeſima Invidia. 

Bello il veder dall una parte vinta 
Lilia, e cinta 
N 
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Aeditar molte : 
Ma iow; c got reflects ts gol 

Leis parola. 

Coteſta maggior doſe di pittura dirs cosi ch'entra 

nella noſtra poeſia è forſe uno effeto anch'eſſa 

della dilicatezza, ed irritabilita della fibra delle 
nazioni poſte ſotto climi caldi. Onde ſentono, 
ed immaginano pi vivamente delle nazioni ſet- 
tentrionali, piu atte per avventura, che noi non 
ſiamo, a penſare con pazienza, ad analizzare, 

a penetrare ſino al fondo delle coſe . In fatti, 

ſe fu dato alla Grecia di produrre- un Omero 

che è il principe de poeti; ſu dato all* Inghil- 
terra il produrre un Neutono padre e ſovrano 

della filoſofica famiglia. Comunque ſia di 

ciò Puna di queſte Poeſie chiamare fi 
ica, grafica Paltra. In queſto ſecondo genere 

io porrei la poeſia del Signor Gray, il quale 
benchẽ nato verſo il Polo, uguaglia i piu caldi 
poeti, che ſorſero pit vicini al fole. Il verbum 
ardens di Cicerone, words that burn, che egli 
nella prima Oda adatta à Dryden, bene fi pus 

appropriare, 6 


© All this comparative ̃ ſeems rather ingenious than 
true. The Count might bave found, in another part of the 
Paradiſe Loft, a deſeri of this very Eve more particula- 
rized and pictureſgue;#and two allegorical figures of Sin and 
Death, full as firongly featured as the Envy of Lazzarini. 
Spenſer would, in almoſt every page of his Fairy Queen, have 
produced him pictures as boldly imagined and peculiarly 
marked, as are to be met with in the writings of any more 
Southern Poet. | | 
N 2 


a lui 
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a lui medeſino: E coſi ancora quei, thoughts 
that breathe ; — E corteſe all iſteſſo 
poo. 
From Ms Ko ſprings 

A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs take : 
T he laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Quel bera dei fiori vita e fragranza dalle ac- 
que di Elicona, ſpira tale ſoa vita, ehe uno crede 
reſpirar veramente la dolce aria dello Elicona 


medeſimo. Viviſſima e la pittura del pargoletto 
Shake ſpear, che tende le tenerelle mani e ſor- 
ride alla Natura che gli ſvela il reverendo ſuo 


ſembiante, e dipoi gli fa dono di quelle auree 


chiavi, che hanno virtũ di ſchiudere le porte del 


riſo, e la ſacra fonte del ſimpatico pianto. Non 
pus eſſere pi poetica la ragione ch'egli fabbri- 
ca della cecita del Miltono, il quale; oltrepaſſa- 
ti i ſiammanti confine dello ſpazio e del tempo, 
ebbe ardire di fiſſare lo fguardo cola dove gli 
angioli ſteſſi paventano di rimirare; e gli occhi 
ſuoi affuocati in quel pelago di luce ſi chiuſero 


toſto in una notte ſempiterna. Con qual bra vu- 


ra non ha egli imitato la grandioſa immagine 
di Pindaro nella prima delle Pitiche, quando di- 
pinge il Re degli Augelli, PAquila miniſtra del 
fulmine di Giove vinto anch eſſa dalla forza 
dellarmonia ? E non fi vedon eglino in quel bel 


Miereber 
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Where'er ſhe turns the Graces hmage poy— 
eſpreſſi quei due di Tibullo ? 


Illam guidguid agat, quoquo veftigia fie Tat, 
Componit furtim, ſubſeguiturgue decor. 


Pieno degli ſpiriti de pint nobili antichi autori. 


non mette gia egli il picde nelle loro pedate ; ma 


francamente cammina col garbo, e con la difiz- 
voltura di quelli. Superiore di gran lunga al 
concettoſo Cowley, il quale nella Lirica avea 
tenuto ſinora il campo, ben egli dovea vendicer 
la cauſa della poeſia contro alla terita di quell” 
Odoardo, che, ſoggiogata la Wallia, vi ſpenſe 
il gentil ſeme dei poeti, 1 quale animando i loro 


- compatrioti a belle impreſe, erano i ſucceſſori, 


ſi può dire, degli antichi Druidi, e gli anteceſſori 
del medeſimo Gray. Con qual forza con quale 
ardore nol fa egli acceſo della ſacra fiamma del- 
Peſtro e della liberta ? Troppo lungo io ſaire ſe 
eſprimer le voleſſi il piacere di che mi & ſtata 
cagione la varietà grandiſſima d' immagini ch'egli 
ha ſaputo fare entrare nel vaticino che contro 
alla raz za di Odoardo ſulmina il Poeta Walleſe. 


La dirs bene allorecchio che quel vaticino mi 


ſembra di gran langa ſuperiore al vaticinio di 
Nereo ſopra lo eccidio di Troia. Dico all'orec- 
chio, perché non vorrei avere contro di me la 
plebe de letterati. Troppo ella fi ſcandalizze- 
rebbe all'\udire che a una fattura di dieciotto 


ſecoli fa ſe ne voglia preferire una de? noſtri 
N 3 giorni, 


= +20 
ae . th. 
* 


1. This highly-fFaiſhed Ode, which Mr. 
Progreſs of Poetry, deſcrives its power and influence as well | 


2-0 OTE 3a 


giorni, che non ha avuto il tempo di far la pa- 
tina che hanno fatto le coſe dei Greci e dei Latina. 
Folio car mine nobilis il Signor Gray ſi può chi- 


amare a ragione Britanne ſidicen Lyre : ed io mi 
rallegro ſommamente con eſſo lei, che la patria 
ſua vanti preſentemente, e in uno de? fuoi amici, 
un pocta, che non la cede a niuno di quegli 

= 
Che le Muſe lattar pid ch altri mai. 


. 


— — 


O D E V. 
Gray entitled the 


as progreſs, which his explanatory notes at the bottom of 
the page point out, and this with all the accuracy of meta- 


_ digrefion. On the brit line of it he gave, in his edition, 


2 
„Asi, vad durev , Elin 
<< ſong, Zolian firings, the breath of the Lolzan flute.” 
1: witl ſeem ſtrange to the learned reader, that he thought 

ſuch explanation neceſſary, and be will be apt to look on it 
2+ the mere parade of Greek Quotation ; but his reaſon for 
ing, (ſee note, p. 9. vol. 2. of the Memoirs) and ſuppoſed 
the Ode addreſſed to the Harp of Zolus v which, they ſaid, 
„ muſt be very ill adapted to the Dance.” See Epode i. 
I. 1. This ridiculous blander, which he did not think pro- 
per openly to advert on, led him to produce his Greek quo- 
tations, chat they might chew on them at their leiſure ; 
but he would hardly have done this, had not the reception 
his Ode met with made him abate, not only of reſpecd to 


2. Awake, 


"Owe at, ne Ie _—_— 
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2. Awake, olian lyre, awake, Stanza 1. J. 1. 


Im1TrATION. 
Awake, my glory : awake, lute and harp. 
David's Pſal. G. 


 Vamiartiox. 
In his manuicript it originally ſtood, 


Awake, my lyre : my glory, wake. 


And it would have been lucky for the above-mentioned ei ĩtics, 
af it had been thus printed. 


3. Perching on the ſcepter'd hand. Artif i. 1. 8. 
This deſcription of the Bird of Jupiter, Mr. Gray, in his own 
edition, modeſtly calls © g weak imitation of ſore incompa- 
rable lines in the firſt Pythian of Pindar ;** but if they are 


compared with Mr. Gilbert Weſt*s tranſlation of the above 


lines, [though far from u bed one] their ſaperior engrgy to 
his verſion will appear very 


Perch'd on the ſceptre of the Olympian King, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 
While gentle fleep his clofing eyelid ſeals, 

And o'er his heaving limbs in looſe array, 
To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers play. 


Here, if we except the ſecond line, we find no imagery or en- 
preſſion of the lyrical caft. The reft are loaded with anneceſ- 
en epithets, and would better fait the temer tence of Elegy. 

Welt': Pindar, vol. I. p. Bs. 


| 4. Glance their many twinkling feet. Ep. 1.1.11. 


IMITATION. 


7 N O T E 8, &c. 
5. Slow melting ſtrains their Queen's | approach 
declare. 


Thie and the five flowing lines which follow are ſweetly in- 
troduced by the ſhort and-unequal meaſures that precede 
them; the whole ſtanza is indeed a maſter-piece of rhythm, 
and charms the ear by its well- varied cadence, as much as 
the imagery which it contains raviſhes the fancy. There 
is [ſays our author in one of his manuſcript papers) 2 
„ geute enſemble of ſound, as well as of ſenſe, in poetical 
* compoſition always neceſſary to its perfection. What is 
gone before ſtill dwells upon the cat, and inſenſibly har- 
„ monizes with the preſent line, as in that ſucceſſion of 
« fleeting notes which is called Melody.“ Nothing can 


better exemplify the truth of this fine obſervation than his 


6. The bloom of young deſire and purple light 
of love. Ep. 1. I. 19. 


ImrTATION. 
Ane I ird wogPvginos 
Haęgsi ve Pu; ioc. 
Phrynicus apud Atheneum. G. 


7. Till down the eaſtern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march they ſpy, and glittering 
ſhafts of war. Stanza 2.1.11 and 12. 
ImiTATION. 
Or ſeen the morning's well appointed ſtar, 
Come marching up the eaſtern hills afar. 
Cowley. " 


8. þ climes beyond the flar road. 411 fl. ii. J. 1. 


lar A 
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Int r Arion. 
Extra anni ſoliſque vias Virgil. 
Tutti lontana dal camin del ſole. 


Fetrarch Connen, ©. G. 


9. Far from the ſun and ſummer-gale. 
| | Staa 3. J. 1. 


An ingenious perſon, who ſent Mr. Gray his remarks anony- 
maoulſly on this and the following Ode ſoon after they were 
| publiſhed, gives this ſtanza and the following a very juſt and 
well expreſſed eulogy : ©* A Poet is perhaps never more con- 
i « ciliating than when be praiſes favourite predeceſſors in 
t his art. Milton is not more the pride than Shakeſpear 
3 che love of their country: It is therefore equally judicious 
<« to diffuſe a tenderneſs and a grace through the praiſe of 
« Shakeſpear, as to extol in « ſtrain more elevated and ſo- 
« norous the boundlefs ſoarings of Milton's epic imagination.” 
The critic has here well noted the beauty of contraft which 
reſults from the' two deſcriptions ; yet it is further to be ob- 
ſerved to the honor of our Poet's judgment, that the tender- 
neſs and grace in the former does not prevent it from ſtrongly 
charaQerizing the three capital perſections of Shakeſpear's 
genius; and when he deſcribes his power of exciting teri or 
(a ſpecies of the ſublime) he ceaſes to be diffuſe, and be-- 
comes as he ought to be; — nana 1 1 


o. He paſs d the flaming bounds of place and. 
time. Ai. wi. J. 4. 


o SC: 


kararios. 
—Flammantia mænia mundi. Lucretius. G 


11. The living throne, the Lpphire blaze. 
| Antift. wi. J. 5 


N 5 Ivar A- 
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ImiTATION. 


. was ets whats, and 
_ firmament that was over their heads, was the like- 
bog et „ 

appearance of the glory of the Lord. 
Ezekiel i. 20, 26, 28. G. 


12. Clovdhiseyes in endleſs night. tif. u. 
IMITATION. 


rer le Spacer Idov F dh de. 
Homer Od. 8. 


This ha: been condemned a« a falſe 
— — we 
. W Ie praiſes it highly ; but 
oy was an lialian Critic, 11 in this point, 
2 not, perhaps by many, be thought to overbalance the 
chips. Tho trath is, thas this Stem of the cauſe of 
— lions blindneſs is not beyond the of poetical cre- 

any more than the G&tion precedes it, con- 
cerning the birth of Shakeſpear ; and therefore would be 
| equally admiſſable, bid it not the peculiar misfortune to 
encounter 2 fact too well known : on this account the 
johns on - * 

heart-felt exultation, „ 
per) that be loſt his eye-light 
is Li wp hs 
arte bret, bis noble tal; 
| I eee 
to have been the true 
e 
2 If therefere ſo lofty and varivalled a de- 
= maker this acknowledged defect, in 
— to matter of fact, all that the impartial critic can 
r 
a 
Ade 


a 13. Wich 
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13. With necks in thunder cloath'd, and long- 
reſounding pace. Anti ſf. iii. J. 12. 


IMITATION. | 
Haſt thou cloathed his neck with thunder? Job. 


This verſe, and the foregoing, are meant to expreſs the ſtateſy 
| —ö—ꝛwꝙ7—. ber. Hide. Coane DEER G. 


14. Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 


ns wii. J. 4. 
IxtrAr tox. 
Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak. 
Cowley. G. 


15. That the Theban Eagle bear. Ep. iii. 1. 9. 
Ads whe dN N. On. i. 

Pindar compares himſelf to that bird, and his enemies to 
ravens that croak and clamour in vain below, while it purfucs 


16. The Critic, above quoted, concludes his remarks on this 
Ode, which he had written after his obſervations on the 
Bard, n à manner which accounts, in my opinion, for the 
ſuperior pleaſure that it has given to him, and alſo to the 
1 uit, ſays he, this Ode with the 
< ſtrongeſt conviction of its abundant merit; though I took 
it up, (for this laſt attentive peruſal) perſuaded that it 
<« was not à little inferior to the other. They are not the 
e treaſures of imagination only that have fo copiouſſy en- 
< riched it: It ſpeaks, but ſurely leſs feclingly than the Bard, 
| 2 the heart. Can we in truth be 
for the fabulous exploded Gods of other 
Ws me i Pun 2 — 
. # ſtory of our own Edwards and Henrys, or alluſions to it ? | 
_ «Can 


Can a deſcription, the moſt perfect language ever attained 
< toe, of tyranny expelling the muſes from Parnaſfus, ſeize 
< the mind equally with the berrare of Berkley Caltle, wih 
<< the apoſtrophe to the tower ? 
„Aud ſpare the meek Uſurper's haly head! 

** I do not mean, however, wholly to decry fabulous ſubjects 
or alluſions, nor more than to ſuggeſt the preference due 
to hiſtorical ones, where happily the Poet's fertile imagi- 
nation ſupplies him with a plentiful choice of both kinds ; 
and he finds himſelf capable of treating both, according to 
their reſpeQive natures, with equal advantage.” 


O D E YL 


. I promiſed the reader, in p. 235. vol. i. of the Memoirs, 
to give him, in this place, the original argument of this ca- 
| pital Ode, as its author had ſet it down on one of the pages 
of his common-place book. It is as follows: The army 
of Edward 1. as they march through 4 deep valley, are 
<< ſuddenly ſtopped by the appearance of a venerable figure 
<< ſeated at the ſurnmit of an inacceſſible rock, who, with a 
voice more than human, reproaches the King with all the 
< miſery and deſolation which he had brought on his coun- 
* try; foretels the misfortunes of the Norman race, an 
«« with prophetic ſpirit declares, that all his cruclty hall 
< never extinguiſh the noble ardour of poetic genius in this 
« fland; and that men ſhall never be wanting to celebrate 
true virtue and valour in immortal ſtrains; to expoſe vice 
and infamous pleaſure, and boldly ceaſure tyranny and 
„ oppreſſion. His ſong ended, he precipitates himſelf from 
<< the mountain, and is ſwallowed up by the river that rolls 
at its foot.” Fine as the concluſion of this Ode is at pre- 
ſent, 1 «hink it would have been ftill finer, if he could have 
executed it according to this plan; but unhappily for his 
purpoſes, inſtances of Engliſh Poets were wanting. Spenſer 
had that enchanting flow of verſe which was peculiarly cal- 
culated to celebrate Virtue and Valar; but he choſe to ce- 
lebrate them, not literally, but in allegory. Shakeſpeare, 
EEE EEE CAE 
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of expeſag Vice and infamous Pleaſure; and the drama was 4 
proper vehicle for his ſatire : but we do not ever find that 
he profeſſedly made this his object; nay, we know that, in 
one inimitable character, he has ſv contrived as to make 
vices of the worſt kind, ſuch as cowardice, drunkenneſs, 
diſhoneſty, and lewdneſs, not only laughable, but almoſt 
amiable; for with all theſe fins on his head, who-can help 
liking Falſtaffe ? Milton, of all our great Poets, was the 
only one e boldly cenſured Tyranny and Opprefſion - but he 
choſe to deliver this cenſure, not in poetry, but in proſe. 
Dryden was a mere court paraſite to the moſt infamous of 
all courts. Pope, with all his laudable dete ſtat ion of cor- 
ruption and bribery, was « Tory; and Addiſon, though a 
Whig and a fine writer, was unluckily not enough of a 
Poet for his purpoſe. On theſe conſiderations Mr. Gray 
| was neceſſitated to change his plan toward: the conchuſion : 
Hence we perceive, that in the laſt epode he praiſes Spenſer 
only for bis allegory, Shakeſpeare for his powers of moving 
es, cad ibis fo Bags) excellente. I remember 
the Ode lay unfiniſhed by him for g year or two on this very 
account ; and I hardly believe that it would ever have had 
| his latt hand, but for the circumſtance of his hearing Parry 
play on the Welch Harp at a concert at Cambridge, [ſoc 
Letter xxv. ſect. iv.]which, he often declared, inſpired him 
with the concluſion. 


. Mr. Smith, the Mufical Compoſer and worthy pupil of 
Mr. Handel, had once an idea of ſetting this Ode, and of 
having it performed by way of ſerenata or oratorio. A com- 
mon friend of his and Mr. Gray*s intereſted himſe lf much 
in this deſign, and drew out aclear analyſis of the Ode, that 
Mr. Smith might more perfectly underſtand the Poe.“ 
meaning. He converſed alſo with Mr. Gray on the ſubject, 
who gave him an idea ſor the overture, and marked alſo 
ſome paſſages in the Ode in order to aſcertain which ſhould 
be recitative, which air, what kind of air, and how ac- 
companied. The defign was, however, not executed; and 
therefore I ſhall only [in order to give the reader à taſte of 
Mr. Gray's Muſical feelings] inſert in this place what his 
ſentiments were concerning the overtur*. It ſhould be 
| < ſo-centrive&as to be « proper introdution to the Ode; it 
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< might conſiſt of two movements, the firſt deſcriptive of 
© the horror and confuſion of battle, the laſt a march grave 
nd majeſtic, but exprefling the exyltation and inſolent 
<« ſecurity of conqueſt. This movement ſhould be com- 
<< poſedentire!yof wind inftruments, except the kettle-drum 
< heard at intervals. The da capo of it muſt be ſuddenly 
© broke in upon, and put to filence by che clang of the harp 
Lin a turnuſtuous rapid movement, joined with the voice, 


< powered by thern, as ſudden thunders ftrike the deepeſt.” 
All readers of taſte, I fancy, have felt this effect from the | 
| _ feelings lo well enpreſſed as they are in this note. 


They mock the air with idle Rate. 
ba dr 1. J. 4. 
Im1TATION. 5 

; Shakeſp. King Fokn. G. 
5. Such were the ſounds, that o'er the creſted 


Ia 1 


5 


| 
© 1 
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IMiTATION. 
The creſted adders pride. 


Dryden's Indian Queen. G. 


6. Looſe his beard, cc. 441. 1. I. f. 


The image was taken from a well-known picture of Raphael, 
repreſenting the Supreme Being in the viſion of Ezekiel : 
there are two of theſe paintings, both believed to be origi- 
OO wy ao 
collection at Paris. G. 


Mr. Gray never ſaw the large Cartoon, done by the ſame di- 


vine hand, in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Montagu, at his 
| ſeat at Boughton in Northamptonſhire, elſe I am perſuaded 
he would have mentioned it in this note. The two finiſh- 
ed pictures abroad [which I believe are cloſet-pieces] can 
hardly have ſo much ſpirit in them as this wonderful draw- 
ing ; it gave me the ſublimeſt idea I ever reccived from 
painting. Moſes breaking the tables of the law, by Par- 
megiano, was 8 figure, which Mr. Gray uſed to fay, came 
ſtill nearer to his meaning than the picture of Raphael. 


5. Dear, as the light that viſits theſe fad eyes, 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 
Ep. 1.1. 12 end 13. 


IMITATION. 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops, 
That viſit my fad heart. 
 Shakeſ. Fulius Ceſar. G. 


8. No more 1 weep, &c. Ep.1.1. 15. 


Here, ſays the anonymous Critic, a vifion of triumphant re- 
venge is judiciouſly made to enſue, after the pathetĩc lamen- 
tation which precedes it, K 
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appropriated cadence—and an exalted ferocity of language 
forcibly picture to us the uncontroulable tumultuous work- 
ing of the prophet's ſtimulated boſom. 


9. Weave the harp, &c. Strophe 2.1. 1. 


Can there be an image more juſt, appaſite, and nobly imagined 
than this tremendous tragical winding-ſheet ? In the reſt of 
this ſtanza the wildneſs of thought, expreſſion, and cadence 
are admirably adapted to the character and ſituation of the 


ſpeaker, and of the blocdy ſpectres his aſſiſtant s. It is not 


indeed peculiar to it alone, but a beauty that runs through- 
out the whole c:mpoſition, that the hiftorical events are 
briefly ſketched out by « few ſtriking circumſtances, in 


which the Poet's office or rather exciting and direQing, 


than ſatisſying the reader's imagination, is perfeQly ob- 
ferved. Such abrupt hints, reſembling the ſeveral fiag- 
ments of 4 vaſt ruin, ſuffer not the mind to be raiſed to the 
utmoſt pitch, by one image of horror, but that inftantane- 
ouſly « ſecond and a third are preſented to it, and the af- 
fection is till uniformly ſupported. Anon. Critic. 


10. Fair laughs the morn, & c. 


It is always entertaining, and ſometimes uſeful, to be informed 
how a writer frequently improves on his original thoughts; 
on this account I have occafionally ſet down the few varia- 
tions which Mr. Gray made in his lyrical compoſitions. 


' The fix lines before us convey, perhaps, the moſt beautiful 


piece of imagery in the whole Ode, and were 2 wonderful 
improvement on thoſe which he firſt wrote ; which, though 
they would appear fine in an inferior Poet, are infinitely 
below thoſe which ſupplanted them. I find them in one 
of his corrected manuſcripts as follow. 


VARIATION. 
Mirrors of Saxon truth and 
F 
They hear not: ſcarce Religion dares ſupply 


. 
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Her mutter d Requiems, and her holy dew. 

| Yet thou, proud boy, from Pomfret's walls 
ſhall ſend 

A ſigh, and envy oft thy happy grandſire's end. 


11. Fill high the ſparkling bowl. Epade ii. I. 1, fc. 


This Stanza [as an ingenious friend remarks] has exceeding 
merit. It breathes in a leſſer comnaſs, what the Ode 
breathes at large, the high ſpirit of lyric Enthufia!m. The 
Tranſitions are ſudden and impetuous ; the Language full 
of fire and force; and the {magery carried, without impro- 
priety, to the moſt daring height. Tbe manner of Ri- 
chard's death by Famine exhibits ſuch beauties of Perſoni- 
fication, as only the richeſt and moſt vivid Imagination 
could ſupply. From thence we are hurried, with the 

_ wildeſt rapidi:y, into the midſt of Battle; and the epithet 
Kindred places at once before our eyes all the peculiar 
horrors of civil War. Immediately, by « tranſition moſt 
ſtriking and unexpected, the Poet falls into à tender and 
pathetic Addreſs z which, from the ſentiment, and alſo 
from the numbers, has all the melancholy flow, and breathes 
all the plaintive ſoftneſs, of Elegy. Again the ſcene chang- 
es; again the Bard riſes into an allegorical = ppp 
Carnage, to which the metre is admirably adapted : 
r 

is denounced with a ſolemnity, that chills and terriſies. 


12. No more our long-loſt Arthur we bewail. 
All hail, ye genuine Kings, Britannia's Iſſue, 
hail! Strophe 3. 1. 13 and 14. 


VARIATION. MS. 
From Cambria's thouſand hills a thouſand ſtrains 
Triumphant tell aloud, another Arthur reigns. 


2 36 


13. Girt 
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13. Girt with many a Baron bold, 


Sablime their ſtarry fronts they rear. 
Ant. ill. J. I, 2. 
VARIATION. MS. 
Youthful Knights and Barons bold, 


14. Fierce War, and faithful Love. Ep. iii. 1.2. 


IMITATION. 
my ſong. 
Spenſer's Prozme to the Fairy Queen. G. 


25. 1 cannot quit this and the preceding Ode, without ſaying 


« word or two of my own concerning the obſcurity hie 
has been imputed to them, and the preference which, in 
conſequence, has been given to his Elegy. It ſeems as if 
the perſons, who hold this opinion, ſuppoſe that every ſpe- 
cies of Poetry ought to be equally clear and intelligible : 
than which poſition nothing can be more repugnant to the 
ſeveral ſpecific natures of comnoſition, and to the practice 
of ancient art. Not to take Pindar and his Odes for an ex- 
ample, [though what 1 am here defending were written 
profeſiedly in imitation of him] I would aft, Are all che 
perſpicuous ? Amongſt his Odes, ſeparately conſidered. are 
there net remarkable differences of this very kind ? Is the 
ſpirit and meaning of that which begins, Deſcende celo, 
& dic, age, tibi$,"” Ode 4, lib. 3. ſo readily comprebended 
as ** Perficos odi, pue, apparatus, Ode 38. 1.1. And is 
the latter a finer piece of lyrical compoſition on that ac- 
count ? I; < Integer vitz, ſceleriſq; purus,” Ode 22, I. 2. 
ſuperior to © Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet zmulai,” Ode. 1. 4. 
becauſe it may be underſtood at the firſt reading, and the 
latter not without much ſtudy and reflection? Now be- 
5 tween 
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tween theſe Odes, thus compared, there is ſurely equat 
difference in point of perſpicuity, 2s between the Progreſs 
of Poeſy, and the Proſpect of Eton; the Ode on the Spring, 
and the Bard: But, ſay theſe objeQtors, © The end of Po- 


etry is uuiverſally to pleaſe. Obſcurity, by taking off from 


our pleaſure, deſtroys that end.” I will grant that if the 
obſcurity be great, conſtans, and unſurmountable, this is 


_ certainly true; but if it be only found in purticular paſ- 


ſages, proceed. 17 from the nature of the ſubject and the very 
genĩus of the compoſition, it does not rob us of our pleaſure, 
but ſuperadds « new ore which ariſes from conquering a 
difficulty, and the pleaſure which accrues from a difficult 
paſſage when well underſtood, provided the paſſage itſelf 
be « fine one, is always more permanent than that which 
we diſcover at the fiſt glance. The lyric Muſe, like other 
fine Ladies, rcquires to be courted, and retains her admi- 
rers the longer for not having yielded too readily to their 
ſolicitations. This argument ending as it does, in a ſort of 
nee only have its force with 
the intelligent readers [the TYNETOI], but alſo with 
— — r 


rr « The 


4 Gout de Comparaiſes Jas Bruyere ſtyles it] is the only taſte 


of ordinary minds, They do not know the ſpecific excel- 
« lency either ef an author or « com>olition : for inſt ance, 
„they do not know that Tibullus ſpoke the language of 
Nature and Love; that Horace ſaw the vanities and 
«* follies of mankind with the moſt penetrating eye, and 
touched them to the quick; that Virgil ennobled even 
the moſt common images by the graces of = glowing, 
+* melodious and well-adapted expreſſion ; but they know 
<< that Virgil was a better Poet than Horace, and that 


« Horace's Epiſtles do not run ſo well as the Elegies of 
« Tibutius,” * * * 


ODE 
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O D E VII. 
This Ode, to which, on the title, I have given the epithet of 
IRREGULAR, is the enly one of the kind which Mr. Gray 
ever wrote; and its being written occaſionally, and for 
muſic, is a ſufficient apology for the defect. Exclufive of 
this, {for a defect it certainly is) it appears to me, in point 
of lyrical arrangement and expre ſſion to be equal to moſt of 
his other Odes. It is remarkable that, among the many 
irregular Odes which have been written in our own lan- 
guage, Dryden's and Pope's, on St. Cecilia's Day, are the 
only ones that may properly be ſaid to have lived. The 
reaſon is (as I have hinted in a note, p. 231, vol. 1. of the 
Memoirs) that this mode of compoſition is ſo extremely 
_ eaſy, that it gives the writer an opening to every kind of 
poetical licentiouſneſs ; whereas the regularly repeated 
ſtanza, and ſtill more the regular ſucceſſion of ſtrophe, an- 
tiſtrophe, and epode, put ſo ſtrong a curb on the wayward 
imagination, that when ſhe has once paced in it, ſhe ſeldom 
| chooſes to ſubmit to it a ſecond time. "Tis therefore great- 
ly to be wiſhed, in order to ſtifle in their birth a quantity 
of compoſitions, which are at the ſame time wild and jcjune, 
that regular Odes, and theſe only, ſhould be deemed legi- 
| timate amongſt us. 


The Cambridge edition [publiſhed at the expence of the Uni- 
| verſity] is here followed ; but I have added at the bottom 
of the page a number of explanatory notes, which this Ode 
ſeemed to want, till more than that which preceded it, 
' eſpecially when given not to the Univerſity only, but the 
Public ingeneral, who may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to know 
little of the particular founders of different Colleges and 
their hiſtory here alluded to. For the ſake of uniformity in 
the page, 1 have divided the Ode into ſtanzas, and diſcard- 
ed the muſical diviſions of Recitative, Air, and Chorus; 
but ſhall here inſert them in their order, according as the 
different ſtanzas were ſet by Dr. Randal, Profeſſor of 
Stanza 1. The firſt eight lines Air, the four laſt «© Chorus. 


Stanza 2. * Recitative®” , but accompanied at the 


- 
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Stanza 3. © Air.” 

This ſtanza, being ſuppoſed to be ſung by Milton, is very 
A ad 
ſtanza of his Chriſtmas-bymn. 

'T was in the winter wild, bc. 
Scenes 4. | « Recitative” throughout, the laſt nine lines ac- 


N © a The muſical reader will eafily 
fee and admire bow well this flanzs is ſuited to that ſpecies 
of muſic. 

Stanza 6. Firſt fix lines © Recitative ;“ the reſt of the ſtanza 
beginning at thy liberal heart, Air.“ 

Stanza 7. Recitative“ throughout. 

Stanza 8. « Grand Chorus,” and well ſuited for that purpoſe, 
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O D E VIII. 

1. The occaſion of Mr. Gray's wiiting [for it may be rather 
called ſo than verſify ing this and the three following Odes, 
however cloſely he has done them] has been given in the 
beginning of the gth ſection of the Memoirs, and his rea- 
ſon for zrſt publiſhing them in the 57th letter of the gth. 

Their beſt comment, ſince it is the beſt illuſtration of their 
excellency, will be to inſert here the Latin verſion of the 
originals from whence they were taken; as it is probable 
that many readers, who have hitherto admired them as 


compoſitions, have not compared them with thoſe litera] 
K 


mon ones] at hand. 


1 . 


FO CELYC 


* % Thermodas i s it, as though Darrader were the 
| who this viſ en; but in reality it figni 
Range of Spears 2K. 


from Daur Haſta, & Radir Or 
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In the argument of this Qde, printed at the bottom of the page 
of this edition, it is ſaid that the battle was fought on 
Chriſtmas-day, on which Mr. Gray, in his manuſcript, re- 
marks, that “ the people of the Orkney Iflands were Chriſti- 
<< ans, yet did not become ſo till after A. D. g66, probably 
it happened in 996; but though they, and the other 
Gothic nations, no longer worſhipped their old divinities, 
yet they never doubted of their exiſtence, or forgot their 
«<< ancient mythology, as appears from the hiſtory of Olaus 
« Tryggueſon.” b 


3. Iron flect of arrowy ſhower. L. 3. 


IMITATION. 


How quick they wheel'd ; and flying, behind 
them ſhot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy ſhower. | 

Milton's Fur. Reg. G. 


4. Hurtles in the darken'd air. L. 4. 


IMITATION. 
| The ccife of bene handed in the air. 


Shake. Jul. Ceſ. 


o DE XM. 
N = 


U Odinus, Pectus anterius, 
: irorum ſummus RiQtus, mordendi 
| Er *Sleipnaerum Et maxillarum inſima: 
Ephippio ſtravit. Allatrabat ille, 
Equitabat deorſum Et Rictum diduxit 
Nifthelam verſus. Magiz Patri, 


Obviam habuit Catellum Et diu latrabat. 
Ab Hele Habitaculicvenicatem; Equitavit Odinus 
Huic ſanguine aſperſa erant [Terra ſubt us tremuit] 


* Spipner war the horſe of Odin, wwbich bad eight legs. Vide Edde. 
| . | Donec 


| ©. Noli tacere, Fatidics, 
Mort uos excitantia ceciait, - | Adbuc te interrogare volo, 
Boream inſpexit, Donec omnia novero. 
Lite:as [Txmels] impoſuit, Adhuc ſcire volo, 
Sermones proferre cepit, = Hodo 


um rependet, 
C — Interfectorem 


o adaptet ? 
ferret. ilium parict 

FaTivica. Din Ho. lab — occidentalibus : 

minum __ Hic Odini Filius, 
Mihi ignotorum -  Vaam noftem natus, armis 
Mihi facere Þrzſumit vtetur 
Triſtern Animum ? Manum non lavabit, 
Nive eram, & Nec Caput pectet, 
Nimbo aſperſa, | Antequam Rogo imponet 
Flu via que rorata: Balderi inimicum. 
Mortua diu jacui. „ Invita hec dixi, 

OD1xvs. Viator notinor, Jamque tacebo. 
Bellatoris Filius ſum. ©. Noli tacere, Fatidica, 
Enarra mihi, que apud Hælam Adhuc te interrogare volo. 

geruntur: Quenam ſint Virgines, 
Ego tibi quæ in mundo. * Cogitationibus la- 
Cuinam ſedes Auro ſtratæ ſunt, rymantur, 
Le&i pulchri Et in Cœlum jaciunt 
Auro orcati ? Cervicum pepla ? 

F. Hic Baldero Medo Hoe ſolum mihi dicas, 

Paratus extat, Nam prius non dormies. 
Purus Potus, F. Non tu Viator ex, 
Scuto ſuperinjeQo : Vt ante credidi ; | 
Divina verd ſoboles Sed potid: Odinus, 
Dolore afficietur. Virorum ſummus. 
| — > 1 1 
ve filebo. 7 Nec ſapiens mina, 
* Noli, Fatidica, tacere. Sed potius trium 
Te interrogare volo, Gigant um Mater. 
Donec omnia novero. 5 
Adhuc ſcire volo, 

niſnam Baldero 
Necem inferet, | 
Ac Odini Filium Uſque dum Lokus 
Vit privabit ? Vinculis * 


F. Hodus excelſum fert Et Deorum C | 
2 Diſſolventes aderint. 6 
8. Hcla > 


2. Hela's drear abode. 


Hela, in the Edda, is deſcribed with a dreadful countenance, 


3. Him the Dog of Darkneſs ſpied. 8 


The Edda gives this dog the name of Manzgarmar ; be fed 


upon the lives of thoſe that were to die. 
4. The thrilling verſe that wakes the Dead. L. 24. 
The original word is Pallgaldr ; from Vel. mortuus, & Galdr 
incantatio. G. | 
Thrilling is ſarely is this place . peculiarly-fne epithet. 
5. Tell me what is done below. L. 40. 
Odin, we find both from this Ode and the Edda, was ſolicitous 
about the fate of his ſon Balder, who had dreamed be was 
ſoon to die. The Edda mentions the manner of his death 
when killed by Odin's other ſon Hoder; and alſo that Hoder 


was himſelf lain afterwards by Vali the ſon of Odin and 
Ninda, conſonant with this prophecy. 


Propheteſs, &c. . L. 5t. 


Women were looked upon by the Gothic nations as having « 
peculiar inſight into futurity; and ſome there were that 
made profeſſion of magic arts and divination. Theſe tra- 
velled round the country, and were received in every houſe 
with great reſpet and honour. Such « woman bore the 

name of Volva Seidkono or Skakona. The dreſs of Thor- 
biorga, one of theſe propheteſſes, is deſcribed at large in 
Eirick's Ravda Sogu, [apud Bartholin. lib. i. cap. iv. p. 688.] 
She had on « blue veſt ſpangled all over with tones, a 
r 
Vor. II. 0 black 
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black lamb lined with white cat-thia. . 
taff adorned with braſs, with « round head ſet with ſtones; 
and was girt with à Hunlandiſh belt, at which hung her 
pouch full of magical inftruments. Her buſkins were of 
rough calf-ſcin, bound on with thongs ſtudded with knobs 
of braſs, and her gloves of white out - Ain, the fur turned 
inwards, &c. G. 


They were alſo called Fiolkyngi, or Foil-kannay ; i. e. Multi- 
ſcia: and Fifeadakma; 9 
i. e. Parce. G. | | 


7. What Virgins theſe. = I. 75. 


Theſe were probably the Nornir or Parcæ, juſt now mention- 
ed: their names were Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda ; they 
were the diſpenſers of good deſtinies. Az their names fig- 
nify Time paſt, preſent, and future, it is probable they 
were always invifible (o mortals : therefore when Odin aſke 
this queſtion on ſeeing them, he betrays himſelf to be 2 
God; which ejucidates the next ſpeech of the Propheteſs, 


8. Mother of the giant-brood. L. 86. 


In the Latin Mater trium Gigantum.” He'means, there- 
| fore, probably Anger-bode, who, from her name, ſeems to 
be © ng of good, and who bore to Loke, as the 
Edda ſays, three children; the Wolf Fenris, the great 
Serpent of Midgard, and Hela, all of them called Giants in 
the reader wiſhes to be acquainted, be had better conſult the 
_ tranſlation of M. Mallet's Introduction to the Hiftory of Den- 
mark, than the original itſelf, as ſome miſtakes of conſe- 
quence are corrected by the tranſlator. The book is enti- 


_ tiled Northern Antiquities.” Printed for Carnan, 17%, 


O D E X.. 
Mr. Gray entitles this Ode, in bieown edition, » Fracuznt; 
but from the proſe verkon of Mr. Evans, which 1 ſhall here 
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inſert, it will appear that nothing is omitted, except a ſing le 
hyperbole at the end, which 1 print in italics. 


Panegyric upon Owain Gwyneed, Prince of North-Wales, | 
, by Gwalchmai, the ſon of Melir, in the year 1185. 


1. I will extol the generous Hero, deſcended from the race of 
Roderic, the bulwark of his country ; 1 prince eminent for 
his good qualities, the glory of Britain, Owen the brave 


and expert in arms, a prince that neither hoardeth nor 
coveteth riches. 


a. hive fame e n of the males three powerful 

fleets of the firſt rate, fariouſly to attack him on the ſudden : 
one from Jwerddon h, the other full of well-armed Loch- 
lynians , making à grand appearance on the floods, the 
third from the tranſmarine Normans, which was attended 
with an immenſe, though ſucceſslefs toil. 

3. The Dragon of Mona's Sons was ſo brave in action, that 
there was a great tumult on their ſurious attack; and be- 
fore the prince himſelf there was vaſt confuſion, havoc, con- 
fiet, honourable death, bloody battle, horrible confteraati- 
on, and upon Tal Malvre « thouſand banners; there was 
an outrageous carnage, and the rage of ſpears and haſty 
figns of violent indignation. Blood raiſed the tide of the 
Meni, and the crimſon of human gore ſtained the brine. 
There were glittering cuiraſſes, and the agony of gaſhing 
wounds, and the mangled warriors proftrate before the 
chief, diftingviſhed by his crimfon lance. Lloegria was put 
into confauhon; the conteſt and confuſion was great; and 
the glory of our Prince's wide-waſting feoord all be celebra- 
0 


n 


o D XI. 


Fam ent of the nin wade. Evans has given 
us in his «© Difſertatio de Bardis“ in the forementioned book, 


I ſhall 


# See Evanr's „ Specimen of Welch Peetry, f. 287 and for the ori- 
gina Welch, p. 127. | 
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I wall here tranſcribe thoſe particular paſſages which Mr. 
Gray ſelected for imitation in this Ode. 

r. Si mihi liceret vindictam in Deirorum populum ferre, 
que ac diluvium omnes unf ſtrage proſtrarem. 


Non petiit magnanimus dotem a ſocero 
Fillius Ci ai ex ſtrenuo Gwyngwn ortus. 


3. Viri ibant ad Cattraetb, & futre infignes, 
Vinum & mulſum ex aurcis poculis erat eorum potus. 


Trecenti & ſexaginta tres aureis torquĩbus ĩnſignĩti erant ; 
Ex iis autem, qui nimio pota madidi ad bellum properabant, 
Non evaſere niſi tres, qui ſibi gladiis viam muniebant ; 
Scilicet bellator de Acron, & Conanus Dacarawd, 

Et egomet ipſe {ſcilicet Bardus Aneurinus ſanguine rubens: 


Whoever compares Mr. Gray's poetical verſions of theſe four 
lIytical pieces, with the literal tranſlations which I have 
here inſerted, will, I am perſuaded, be convinced that no- 
thing of the kind was ever executed with more fire, and at 
the ſame time, more judgment. He keeps up through 
them all the wild romantic ſpirit of his originals; elevates 
them by ſome well choſen epithet or image where they flag, 

| yet in ſack « manner as is perfectly congruous with the 
general idea of the poems; and if he either varies or omits 

any of the original thoughts, they are only of that kind 
which, according to our modern ſentiments, would appear 
vulgar or ludicrous : two inſtances of this kind occur in the 
latter part of this laſt Ode. How well has he turned the 
idea of the fourth line, Ex jis qui nimio. potu madidi ?** 
and the concluſion, «+ Aliter ad hoc Carmen compingen- 
„% dum,” Sec. The former of which is ridiculous, the latter 
infirid | | | 

4. 1 find, amongſt Mr. Gray's papers, à few more lines taken 

from other parts of the Gododin, which I ſhall here add 
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ſhew ſucceeding Poets the manner in which the ſpirit of 
theſe, their antient predeceſſors in the Art, may beſt be 
transfuſed into a modern imitation of them. 


Have ye ſegn the tuſky Boar, 
Or the Bull, with ſullen roar, 
On ſurrounding Foes advance ? 
So Caridoc bore his lance. 


Quando ad Bellum properabut Caradocus, 

Filius apri filveſtris qui truncando matilavix Hoftes, 

Taurus acici in pugne conflictu, 

1: liguum (i. e.) haſtam ex manu contorſit. 
Conan's name, my lay, reheorſe, 
Build to him the lofty verſe, 
Sacred tribute of the Bard, 

Verſe, the Hero's ſole reward. 
As the flames devouring force, 
As the whirlwind in its courſe ; 
As the thunder's ſtroke, 
 Glukicing on the Thi#Er'd Oak; 


. 


— * TR 
75 1 o N N E t. 
1. If what Boitezu ſays de true in his - Art Poetique,” that 
the merit of this little Poem is decided. It is written in 
firci& obſervance of thoſe ſtrict rules, which the Poet there 
lays down. vide . Art Poetique, Chaat ii. I. $2.” Milton, 
_ 1 believe, was the firſt of our Engliſh Poets, who exactly 
followed the Italian mode! : Our Author varies from him 
_ only in making the rhymes in the two firſt Quartetts alter- 
nate, which is more agreeable to the Engliſh ear, than the 
other method of arranging them. ö 
| 0 3 | 21 
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EPITAPH L 


VARAIATIO R. MS. 
1. After line g. in the place of the fourth next— 


To hide her cares her only art, 


Was felt for him, who could noe fave 
His All form an untimely grave: 


2. Whom what awaits, &c. I. 11. 


The conſtruction here is & little hard, and creates obſcut it y, 
NR ne — 


— | a 


EPLTAPH U. 


This is as perſect in its kind as the foregoing Sonnet. Sir 
William Williams, in the expedition to Aix, was on board 
the Magnanime with Lord Howe; . 
ceive the capitulation-. 

ELEGY, written in a Country Church-Yard. 

-% The moſt popular of all our Author's publications: it ran 
through eleven editions in 4 very ſhort ſpace of time; was 
finely tranſlated into Latin by Meſſra. Anſty and Roberts; 
and in the ſame year another, though I think inferior, 
verſion of it was publiſhed by Mr. Lloyd.—To this Edition 


” — op B green 
| ö Chnrck-yard.” 2 | ag 
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Fer, becauſe the ſubje& authoriſed him ſo to do; and 
the alternate meaſure in which it was written, ſeemed pe- 


culiariy fit for that ſpecies of compoſition. I imagined too 
that ſo capital a Poem, written in this meaſure, would as 
it were appropriate it in future to wiitings of this ſort ; 
and the number of imitations which have fiance been made 
of it [even to ſatiety] ſeem to prove that my notion was 
well founded. In the firſt manuſcript copy of this exquiſite 
Poem, 1 find the concluſion differem from that which he 
afterwards compoled ; and though his afterthought was un- 
que ſtionably the beſt, yet there is à pathetic melancholy in 
e highly claims preſervaii- 
| — .. 


por plas | 
2. The knell of parting day. . 
 Im1iTATI1ION. 
— ſquilla di lontano i 
Che paia l giorno pianger, che f muore. 
Dante Purg. 1.8. G. 


.. 


L. 73. 
- , VariATION. 
The thoughtleſs world to Majeſty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize ſucceſs; | 
But more to innocence their ſafety owe, 
Than Pow'r, or Genius, e'r conſpired to bleſs. 


And thou, who mindful of th' unhonour'd Dead, 
Doſt in theſe notes their artleſs tale relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate; 
Hark! how the facred Calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous paſſion ceaſe ; 
In till ſmall accents whiſpering from the ground, 
A grateful carneſt of cternal peace. 

No 
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No more, with reaſon and thyſelf at ſtriſe, 
Give anxious cares and endleſs wiſhes room; 
But through the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
Purſue the filent tenor of thy doom. 


| Andhere che Poem way originally intended to conclude, before 
the happy idea of the hoary-headed Swain, &c. ſuggeſted 
itſelf to him. I cannot help hinting to the reader, that 1 


think the third of theſe rejected fianzas equal to any in 
the whole elegy. . 


N ed ova fire. L. 9. 


 ImiTtTAT1ON. 

Gi ragcie aud panties, dies male frnce, 
Fredda una lingua, & due begli occhi chiuſi 
Rimaner doppo noi pien di faville. 
Petrarch. Sm. 169. G. 


Vat Arto x. 
Awake and faithful to her wonted fires. 


| | Thar & fined in che Gil and fore falloning ediciens, and 1 
6 think rather better ; for the authority of Petrarch does not 
deſtroy the appearance of quaintneſs in the other: the 
thought however is rather obſcurely expreſſed in both read- 
ings. He means to ſay, in plain proſe, that we with to be 
remembered by our friends after our death, in the fame 
manner as when alive we wiſhed to be remembered by them 
in our abſence: this would be expreſſed clearer, if the me- 
taphorical term fires was rejected, and the line run thus: 
Awake and faithful to her firſt deſires. 
do not put this alteration down for the idle vanity of aiming 
to amend the paſſage, but purely to explain it. 


1 


ere, 
(On the high brow of youlr hanging lawn. 


Aft, 5 
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After which, in his firſt manuſcript, followed this ſtanza: 


Him have we ſeen the greenwood fide along, 

While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell ſong, 

With wiſtful eyes purſue the ſetting ſun. 

I rather wonder that he reje&ted this lg aaa. a. it not only has 
the ſame ſort of Doric delicacy, which charms us 


in this part of the Poem, bes alſo cumplecte the account of | 

his whole day : whereas, the evening ſcene being omitted, 
6. Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 

L. 116. 

ſerted a very EA in ſome 


af the firſt editions, but afterwards omitted becauſe he 
thought [and in my opinion very juſtly] that it was too long 


na parentheſis in this place. The lines however are, in them- 
| ſelves, exquiſitely fine, and demand preſervation. 
There ſcatter'd oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen are ſhow'rs of violets found; 
The redbreaſt loves to build and warble there, 
And little footſteps lightly print the ground. 


7. There they alike in trembling hope repoſe. 
L. 127. 


ImriTarion. 
I Petrarch. Sen. 114. G. 
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